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Chapter I. — ^Election Scenes and JVGufs^ 

Characters. 



••• 



On my arrival at the Lower Bar, I found Mr, iCstnef, of 
Stockton, who had made the journey with the greatest dii&- 
culty, the roads being almost impassable. The rainy se"kson.* 
had now fairly set in, and as it came a month earlier tha^U^'*, 
usual, the miners, in most cases, were without their wintet^*\*\ 
supplies. Provisions of all kinds had greatly advanced in **/•* 
price, and the cost of freight from Stockton ran up at once ••//* 
to 75 cts. per lb. Flour was sold on the river at 1 dL per lb. •* ,/ 
and other articles were in the same proportion. Much 
anxiety was felt lest the rains should not abate, in which 
case there would have been a great deal of suffering on all 
the rivers. 

The clouds gradually lowered and settled down on the 
topmost pines. Towards evening a chill rain came on, and 
the many gullies on the hill-sides were filled with brown 
torrents that brawled noisily on their way to the swollen 
Mokelumne. The big drops splashed dismally on our tent, 
as we sat within, 'but a double cover kept us completely dry, 
and the ditch dug inside the pins turned off the streams • 

that poured down its sides. During the night, however, 
the wind blew violently down the ravines, and the skirts of 
our blankets nearest the side of the tent were thoroughly 
soaked. My boots stood under a leaky part of the canvass, 
and as I hastened to put them on next morning, without ex- 
amination, I thrust my foot into about three inches of water. 

The Election Day dawned wet and cheerlessly. From the 
folds of our canvass door, we looked out on the soaked and 
trickling hills, and the sodden, dripping tents. Few people 
were stirring about the place, and they wore such a forlorn 
look, that all idea of getting up a special enthusiasm was. at 
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once abandoned. There was no motion made in the matter 
until towards noon, ^ar tjie most of the miners lay dozing in 
their tents. The ^Icalde acted as Judge, which was the 
first step ; next tKefe.were two Inspectors to be appointed. 
I was requested \^*jiet as- one, but, sJtbough I had been long 
enough in the;<;o*¥intry to have held the oflGice, I declined 
to accept uHjiH^fter application had been made to some 
of the inhabitants. The acquiescence of two of the resident 
traders rejie^ed me of the responsibility. The election was 
held ii|[^V*largest tent in the place, the Inspectors being 
seated •betind the counter, in close proximity to the glasses 
2ifkd Botdes, the calls for which were quite as frequent as the 
^«t^s. I oeeupied a seat next the Alcalde, on a rough couch 
rCpv^red with an India-rubber blanket, where I passed the 
/•qiy'in looking o». the election and studying the singular 
,• . * **dSaracters present 

"•".*• As there were two or three candidates for State offices in 
*•••/•* the place, the drinxuning up of voters gave one a refreshing 
./. reminiscence of home. The choosing of candidates from 
liste, neajrly all of whom were entirely unknown, was very 
amusing. Names, in many instances, were made to stand 
for priociples ; accordingly, a Mr. Fair got many votes. 
One of the candidates, who had been on the river a few days 
previous, wearing a high-crowned silk hat, with narrow 
brim? lost about twenty w)tes on that account. Some went 
no further than to vote for those they actually knew. One 
who took the opposite extreme, justified himself in this 
wise :—" When I left hom*^** ssid he, " I was determined to 
^o it hUnd» I went it blind in coming to California, and 
I'm not gOKDg to stop now. I voted for the Constitution, 
and IVe nev^ se^i the Constitutioci. I voted for all the 
CBudida^a^ and I don't know a d" ' "-d one of them. I'm 
goic^ it blind all through, I am." Ti» Californians and 
resideniiMexiean^ who were entitled to vote, were in high 
spirits, oa eeteircising the privilege for the first time in their 
lives. It made no diierence what the ticket wan ; the fact 
c£. their- hayu^ vo4;ed very much inereased their self- 
importaneei for the day at lea^t* 

The votee poUed aoftounted to one hundred and five^ all. of 
which were '^ For the Constitutioau" The jaumber of miners 
OB the; BftT^.whQ were enliUed to vole^ was probably douhlo 
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this number^ but those who were at work up among the 
gulches remained in their tents on account of the rain. A 
company on the other side of the rirer was completely cut 
off from the polls by the nse of the flood, which made it 
impossible for them to cross. The Inspectors were puzzled 
at first how far to extend the privilege of suffrage to the 
Mexicans. There was no copy of the Treaty of Queretaro 
to be had, and the exact wording of the clause referring to 
liiis subject was not remembered. It was at last decided, 
however, that those who had been residing in the country 
since the conquest; and intended to remain permanently, 
might be admitted to vote; and the question was therefore 
put to each One in turn. The most of them answered 
readily in the aflSrmative, and seemed delighted to be con- 
sidered as citizens. " Connono ?" said a fat, good-humoured 
fellow, with a ruddy olive face, as he gave bis sarape a new 
twirl over his shoulder : " Comono? soy Americano ahora/* 
(Why not? I am now an American.) The candidates, 
whose interest it was to search out all delinquents, finally 
exhausted the roll, and the poUs were closed. The returns 
were made out in due form, signed and despatched by a 
messenger to the Double Spring, to await the carrier from 
the Upper Bar, who was to convey them to Stockton. 

During the few days I spent on the Mokelumne, I had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with many curious 
characteristics and incidents of mining life. It would have 
been an interesting study for a philosopher, to note the 
different efffects which sudden enrichment produced upon 
different persons, especially those whose lives had previously 
been passed in the midst of poverty and privation. The 
most profound scholar in human nature might here have 
learned something which all his previous wisdom and expe- 
rience could never teach. It was not precisely the develop- 
ment of new qualities in the man, but the exhibition of 
changes and contrasts of character, unexpected and almost 
imaccountable. The world-old moral of gold was completely 
falsified. Those who were uirased to labour, whose daily 
ounce or two seemed a poor recompense for weary musdes 
and flagging spirits, might carefully hoard their gains ; but 
they whose hardy fibre grappled with the tough earth as 
naturally as if it knew no fitter play, and made the coarse 
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gravel and rocky strata yield up their pi*ecious grains, were 
as profuse as princes, and as open-hearted as philanthropists. 
Weather-beaten tars, wiry, delving Irishmen, and stalwart 
foresters from the wilds of Missouri, became a race of 
sybarites and epicureans. Secure in possessing the " Open 
Sesame" to the exhaustless treasury under their feet, they 
gave free rein to every whim or impulse which could possibly 
be gratified. 

It was no unusual thing to see a company of these men, 
who had never before had a thought of luxury beyond a good 
beef-steak and a glass of whiskey, drinking their champagne 
at ten dollars a bottle, and eating their tongue and sardines, 
or warming in the smoky camp-kettle their tin canisters of 
turtle-soup, and lobster-salad. It was frequently remarked 
that the Oregonians, though accustomed all their lives to the 
most simple, solid and temperate fare, went beyond every 
other class of miners in their fondness for champagne and all 
kinds of cordials and choice liquors. These were the only 
luxuries they indulged in, for they were, to a man, cautious 
and economical in the use of gold. 

One of the most amusing cases I saw was that of a company 
of Englishmen, from New South Wales, who had been on 
the Mokelumne about a week at the time of my visit. They 
had only landed in California two weeks previous, and this 
was their first experience of gold-digging. One of them, a 
tall, strong-limbed fellow, who had served seven years as a 
private of cavalry, was unceasing in his exclamations of 
wonder and delight. He repeated his story from morning 
till night, and the fulness of his heart communicated it to 
every new face he saw. " By me soul, but this is a great 
country ! " he would exclaim ; " here a man can dig up as 
much goold in a day as he ever saw in all his life. Hav'n't 
I got already more than I know what to do with, an' I've 
only been here a week. An' to think 'at I come here with 
never a single b y farthing in my pocket ! An' the French- 
man, down the hill there, him 'at sells wittles, he wouldn't 
trust me for a piece of bread, the devil take him ! ' If ye 've 
no money, go an' dig some ;' says he ; * people dig here o' 
Sundays all the same.' • I'll dig o' Sundays for no man, ye 

b ^y villain ;' says I, ' Til starve first.' An' I didn't, an' I 

had a hungry belly, too. But o' Monday I dug nineteen 
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dollars, an' o' Tuesday twenty-three, an' o' Friday two hun- 
dred an' eighty-two dollars in one lump as big as yer fist ; an' 
all for not workin o' Sundays. Was there ever sich a country 
in the world ! " And, as if to convince himself that he actu- 
ally possessed all this gold, he bought champagne, ale, and 
brandy by the dozen bottles, and insisted on supplying every 
body in the settlement. 

There was one character on the river, whom I had met on 
my first visit in August and still found there on my return. 
He possessed suflGicient individuality of appearance and habits 
to have made him a hero of fiction ; Cooper would have de- 
lighted to have stumbled upon him. His real name I never 
learned, but he was known to all the miners by the cognomen 
of " Buckshot " — an appellation which seemed to suit his 
hard, squab figure very well. He might have been forty 
years of age, or perhaps fifty; his face was but slightly 
wrinkled, and he wore a heavy black beard, which grew 
nearly to his eyes and entirely concealed his mouth. When 
he removed his worn and dusty felt hat, which was but sel- 
dom, his large, square forehead, bald crown and serious grey 
eyes gave him an appearance of reflective intellect ; — a pro- 
mise hardly verified by his conversation. He was of a stout 
and sturdy frame, and always wore clothes of a coarse tex- 
ture, with a flannel shirt and belt containing a knife. I 
guessed from a slight peculiarity of his accent that he was 
a German by birth, though I believe he was not considered 
so by the miners. "* 

The habits of " Buckshot " were still more eccentric than 
his appearance. He lived entirely alone, in a small tent, and 
seemed rather to shun than court the society of others. His 
tastes were exceedingly luxurious ; he always had the best of 
every thing in the market, regardless of its cost. The finest 
hams, at a dollar and a half the pound ; preserved oysters, 
corn and peas, at six dollars a canister ; onions and potatoes, 
whenever such articles made their appearance ; Chinese 
sweetmeats and dried fruits, were all on his table, and his 
dinner was regularly moistened by a bottle of champagne. 
He did his own cooking, an operation which cost little trou- 
ble, on account of the scarcity of fresh provisions. When 
particularly lucky in digging, he would take his ease for a 
day or two, until the dust was exhausted, when he would 
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again shoulder his piek and crow-bar and eommence burrow- 
ing in some lonely comer of the rich gulch. He had been in 
the country since the first discovery of the placers, and was 
reported to have dug, in all, between thirty and forty thou- 
sand dollars, — all of which he had spent for his subsistence. 
I heard him once say that he never dug less than an ounce in 
day, and sometimes as much as two pounds. The rough life 
of the mountains seemed entirely congenial to his tastes, and 
he could not have been induced to change it for any other, 
though less laborious and equally epicurean. 

Among the number of miners scattered through the dif- 
ferent gulches, I met daily with men of education and intel- 
ligence, from all parts of the United States. It was never 
safe to presume on a person's character, from his dress or ap- 
pearance. A rough, dirty, sun»bumt fellow, with unshorn 
beard, quarrying away for life at the bottom of some rocky 
hole, might be a graduate of one of the first colleges in the 
country, and a man of genuine refinement and taste. I found 
plenty of men who were not outwardly distinguishable from 
the inveterate trapper or mountaineer, but who, a year before, 
had been patientless physicians, briefless lawyers, and half- 
starved editors. It was this infusion of intelligence which 
gave the gold-hunting communities, notwithstanding their 
barbaric exterior and mode of life, an order and individual 
security which at first sight seemed little less than marvellous. 

Since my first visit, the use of quicksilver had been intro- 
duced on the river, and the success which attended its appli- 
cation to gold-washing will bring it henceforth into general 
use. An improved rocker, having three or four lateral gut- 
ters in its bottom, which were filled with quicksilver, took 
up the gold so perfectly, that not the slightest trace of it 
could be discovered in the refuse earth. The black sand, 
which was formerly rejected, was washed in a bowl contain- 
ing a little quicksilver in the bottom, and the amalgam formed 
by the gold yielded four dollars to every pound of sand. Mr. 
James, who had washed out a great deal of this sand, evapo- 
rated the quicksilver in a retort, and produced a cake of fine 
gold worth nearly five hundred dollars, l^e machines sold 
at one thousand dollars apiece, the owners having wisely taken 
the precaution to have them patented. 

There is no doubt that, by means of quicksilver, much of 
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the soil which has heretofore been passed by as worthless, 
will give a rich return. The day before my departure, Dr. 
Gillette washed out several panfuls of earth from the very 
top of the hillSy and found it to contain abundance of fine 
grains of gold. A heap of refuse earth, left by the common 
rodiker after ten thousand dollars had been washed, yielded 
still another thousand to the new machine. Quicksilver 
was enormously high^ four dollars a pound having been paid 
^ in Stockton. When the mines of Santa Clara shall be in 
., operation, the price will be so much reduced that its use will 
become universal, and the annual golden harvest be thereby 
greatly increased. It will be many years before all the placers 
or gold deposits are touched, no matter how large the emigra- 
tion to California may be. The region in which all the min- 
ing operations are now carried on, extending from the base 
of the proper Sierra Nevada to the plains of Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, is upwards of five hundred miles in length, by 
fiflty in breadth. Towards the end of the Sacramento Biver 
gold is also found in the granite formation, and there is 
every reason to believe that it exists in the valleys and 
eanons of the great snowy ridge. 

I was strongly tempted to take hold of the pick and pan, 
and try my luck in the gulches for a week or two. I had 
fuUy intended, on reaching California, to have personally 
tested the pleasure of gold-digging, as much for the sake of a 
thorough experience of life among the placers as from a sly 
hope of striking on a pocket full of big lumps. The unexpected 
coming on of the rainy season made my time of too much 
accoimt, besides adding greatly to the hardships of the busi- 
ness. Two or three days' practice is requisite to handle the 
implements properly, and I had no notion of learning the 
manipulations without fingering the gold. Once, indeed, t 
took a butcher'«-knife, went into one of the forsaken holes in 
the big gulch, li^ on my back as I had seen the other miners 
do, and endeavoured to pick out some yellow grains from the 
crevices of the. .-crumbling rock. My search was vain, how- 
ever, and I was indebted to the kindness of some friends fi>r 
the only specimens I brought away from the Diggings* 
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Chapter IL — The Rainy Season. 

I LEFT the Mokelumne River the afternoon following 
Election Day, and retraced my path to Jackson's Creek, 
which I reached at dark. Being unhorsed, I resumed my 
old plodding gait, " packing " my blanket and spurs. I was 
obliged to walk to the Upper Bar, in order to cross the Moke- 
lumne, whose current was now very deep and rapid. A man 
named Bills, who kept a brush hotel with a canvass roof, had 
set up an impromptu ferry, made by nailing a few planks 
upon four empty barrels, lashed together. This clumsy float 
was put over by means of a rope stretched from bank to 
bank. The tendency of the barrels to roll in the swift cur- 
rent, made it very insecure for more than two persons. 
The same morning four men, who were crossing at once, 
overbore its delicate equilibrium, and were tipped into the 
water, whence they were rescued with some difficulty. A load 
of freight met with the same luck just before I reached the 
ferry. The banks were heaped with barrels, trunks, crates 
of onions and boxes of liquor, waiting to be taken over, and 
some of the Mexican arrieros were endeavouring to push 
their pack-mules into the water and force them to swim. I 
took my place on the unsteady platform with some doubts of 
a dry skin, but as we were all careful to keep a plumb line, 
the passage was made in safety. 

I toiled up the windings of a deep gulch, whose loneliness, 
after I had passed the winter huts of the gold-diggers, was 
made very impressive by the gathering twilight. The 
grey rocks which walled it in towards the summit looked 
dim and spectral under the eaves of the pines, and a stream 
of turbid water splashed with a melancholy sound into the 
chasm below. The transparent glimmer of the lighted tents 
on Jackson's Creek had a cheery look as seen at the bottom 
of the gulch on the other side of the mountain. I stopped 
at Cosgrove's tent, where several travellers who had arrived 
before me were waiting supper. We sat about the fire and 
talked of gold-digging, the election, and the prospect of sup- 
plies for the winter. When Mrs. Cosgrove had finished 
frying her beef and boiling her coffee, we rolled to the table 
all the casks, boxes, and logs we could find, and sat down to 
oar meal under the open stars. A Chinook Indian from 
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Oregon acted as waiter — an attendance which we would 
rather have dispensed with. I was offered a raw -hide in one 
comer of a small storage tent, and spread my blanket upon 
it ; the dampness of the earth, however, striking through both 
hide and blankets, gave me several chills and rheumatic 
pains of the joints, before morning. The little community 
established on the knoll numbered about sixty persons. 
They were all settled there for the winter, though the gold 
dug did not average more than half an ounce to each man, 
daily. 

Next morning, I crossed the hills to Sutter's Creek, where 
I found the settlement increased by several new arrivals. 
From this place my path branched off to the north, crossing 
several mountain ridges to Amador's Creek, which, like the 
streams I had already passed, was lined with tents and winter 
cabins. I questioned several miners about their profits, but 
could get no satisfactory answer. Singularly enough, it is 
almost impossible to learn from the miners themselves, unless 
one happens to be a near acquaintance, the amount of their 
gains. If unlucky, they dislike to confess it ; if the contrary, 
they have good reason for keeping it secret. When most 
complaining, they may be most successfuL I heard of one, 
who, after digging fruitlessly for a week, came suddenly on 
a pocket, containing about three hundred dollars. Seeing a 
friend approaching, he hastily filled it up with stones, and 
began grubbing in the top soil. " Well, what luck ? " in- 
quired his friend. " Not a d d cent," was the answer, 

given with a mock despondency, while the pale face and 
stammering voice betrayed the cheat at once. Nobody be- 
lieves you are not a gold-hunter. He must be a fool, they 
think, who would go to the mountains for any other purpose. 
The questions invariably asked me were : " Where have you 
been digging ? ** and " Where do you winter ? " If I spoke 
of going home soon, the expression was : " Well, I s'pose 
youVe got your pile ; " or, " You've been lucky in your pro- 
specting, to get off so soon." 

Leaving Amador's Creek, a walk of seven miles took me 
to Dry Creek, where I found a population of from two to 
three hundred, established for the winter. The village was 
laid out with some regularity, and had taverns, stores, 
butchers' shops, and monte tables. The digging was going 
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on briskly, and averaged a good return. The best I could 
hear of, was 114 dk. in two days, contrafited with which 
were the stories of several who had got nothing but the fever 
and ague for their pains. The amount of sic^ess on these 
amall rivers during the season had been very great, and but 
a small part of it, in my opinion, was to be ascribed to ex- 
cesses of any kind. All new countries, it is well known, 
breed fever and ague, and this was especially the case in the 
gold region, where, before the rains came on, the miner was 
exposed to intense heat during the day, and was frequently 
cdid under double blankets at night. The water of many of 
the rivers occasions diarrhoea to those who drink it, and 
scarcely one out of a hundred emigrants escapes an attack of 
this complaint. 

At all these winter settlements, however small, an alcalde 
is chosen and regulations established, as near as possible in 
accordance with the existing laws of the country. Although 
the authority exercised by the alcalde is sometimes nearly 
absolute^ the miners invanably respect and uphold it. Thus, 
at whatever cost, order and security are preserved; and 
when the State organization shall have been completed, the 
mining communities, for an extent of five hundred miles, 
will, by a quiet and easy process, pass into regularly con- 
stituted towns, and enjoy as good government and protection 
as any other part of the State. Nothing in California 
seemed more miraculous to me than this spontaneous evolu- 
tion of social order &om the worst elements of anarchy. It 
was a lesson worth even more than the gold. 

The settlement on Dry Greek is just on the skirts of the 
rough mountain region — the country of canons, gulches, 
canadas and divides ; terms as familiar in the diggings as 
" per cent" in Wall-street. I had intended to strike directly 
across the mountains to the American Fork. The people 
represented this route to be impracticable, and the jagged 
ridges, ramparted with rock, which towered up in that direc- 
tion, seemed to verify the story, so I took the trail for 
Daly's Banche, twenty-two miles distant. After passing the 
Wiflow Springs, a log hut on the edge of a swamp, the road 
descended to the lower hills, where it was crossed by fre- 
quent streams. I passed on the way a group of Indians who 
were skinning a horse they had killed and were about to 
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roast. Thej were well armed, and had probably shot the 
iiorae while it was grazing. I greeted them with a '^ buenas 
diaSi" which they sullenly returned, adding an " ugh ! ugh !" 
which might have expressed either contempt, admiration, 
friendship or fear. 

In travelling through these low hills, I passed seyeral com- 
panies of miners who were engaged in erecting log huts for 
the winter. The gravelly bottoms in many places showed 
tiaees of their prospecting, and the rocker was in operation 
where there was sufficient water. When I inquired the 
yield of gold I could get no satis^Mitary answer, but the faees 
of the men betrayed no sign of d^ppointment. While 
resting under a leafless oak, I was joined by a boy of nine- 
teen who had been digging on the Dry Creek and was now 
returning to San Francisco, ague-stricken and penniless. 
We walked on in company for several hours, under a dull 
gray sky, which momentarily threatened rain. The hot 
jflush of fever was on his j&ce, and he seemed utterly de- 
sponding and disinclined to talk. Towards night, when the 
sky had grown darker, he declared himself unable to go 
further, but I encouraged him to keep on until we reached a 
cabin, where the miners kindly received him for the night. 

1 met on the road many emigrant wagons, bound for the 
diggings. They travelled in companies of two and three, 
joining teams whenever their wagons stuck fast in the mire. 
Some were obliged to unload at the toughest places, and 
leave part of their stores on the Plain until they could return 
fit)m their winter quarters. Their noon camps would be 
veritable treasures for my friend Darley, the artist, if he 
could have seen them. The men were all gaunt, long- 
limbed Rip Van Winkles, with brown faces, matted hair 
and beards, and garments which seemed to have grown up 
with them, for you could not believe they had ever been 
taken off. The women, who were somewhat more tidy, had 
Auflered less from the journey, but there were still many fine 
subjects for the pencil among them. In the eourse of the 
day I passed about thirty teams. 

At night, after a toilsome journey, I reached the Cosumne 
Biver, two miles below the diggings. I was wet from the 
swamps I crossed and the pools I had waded, weary in body, 
and thoroughly convinced of the impossibility of travelling 
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on the Plains during the rainy season. One would think, 
from the parched and seamed appearance of the soil in 
summer, that nothing short of an absolute deluge would 
restore the usual moisture. A single rain, however, fills up 
the cracks, and a week of wet weather turns the dusty plain 
into a deep mire, the hollows into pools, and the stony 
arroyos into roaring streams. The roads then become im- 
passable for wagons, killing to mules, and terribly laborious 
lor pedestrians. In the loose, gravelly soil on the hill-tops, 
a horse at once sinks above his knees, and the only chance 
of travel is by taking the clayey bottoms. Where, a month 
before, there had been a jomada of twenty miles, arid as the 
desert, my path was now crossed by fifty streams. 

Where the trail struck the river I came upon a small 
tent, pitched by the roadside, and was hailed by the occu- 
pants. They were two young men from Boston, wlio came • 
out in the summer, went to the North-Fork of the American, 
prospered in their digging, and were going southward to 
spend the winter. They were good specimens of the sober, 
hardy, persevering gold-digger — a class who never fail to 
make their " piles." I willingly accepted their invitation to 
spend the night, whereupon they threw another log on the 
camp-fire, mixed some batter for slap-jacks, and put a piece 
of salt pork in the pan. We did not remain long about the 
fire, after my supper was finished. Uniting our store of 
blankets, we made a bed in common for all three, entirely 
filling the space covered by the little tent. Two or three 
showers fell during the night, and the dash of rain on the 
canvass, so near my head, made doubly grateful the warmth 
and snugness of our covert. 

The morning brought another rain, and the roads grew 
deeper and tougher. At Coates's Ranche, two miles further, 
I was ferried across the Cosumne in a canoe. The river 
was falling, and teams could barely pass. The day previous, 
a wagon and team had been washed several hundred yards 
down the stream, and the owners were still endeavouring to 
recover the running works which lay in a deep hole. Several 
emigrant companies were camped on the grassy bottoms 
along the river, waiting a chance to cross. At the ranche 
I found breakfast just on the table, and to be had at the 
usual price of a dollar and a-half ; the fare consisted of beef 
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broiled in the fire, coarse breads frijoles and coffee. The 
landlady was a German emigrant, but had been so long 
among the American settlers and native rancheros, that her 
talk was a three stranded twist of the different languages. 
She seemed quite unconscious that she was not talking in a 
single tongue, for all three came to serve her thought with 
equal readiness. 

I stood in the door some time, deliberating what to do. 
The sky had closed in upon the plain with a cheerless drizzle, 
which made walking very uncomfortable, and I could find 
no promise of a favourable change of weather. My intention 
had been to visit Mormon Island and afterwards Culloma 
Mill, on the American Fork. The former place was about 
thirty miles distant, but the trail was faint and difficult to 
find ; while, should the rain increase, I could not hope to 
make the journey in one day. The walk to Sacramento 
presented an equally dispiriting aspect, but after some ques- 
tioning and deliberation, I thought it possible that General 
Morse might have left my gray mare at some of the ranches 
further down the river, and resolved to settle the question 
before going further. Within the space of two or three 
miles I visited three, and came at last to a saw-mill, beyond 
which there was no habitation for ten miles. The family 
in an adjoining house seemed little disposed to make my 
acquaintance ; I therefore took shelter from the rain, which 
was now pouring fast, in a mud cabin, on the fioor of which 
lay two or three indolent vaqueros. They were acquainted 
with every animal on all the ranches, and unhesitatingly 
declared that my mare was not among them. 

When the rain slacked, I walked back to one of the other 
ranches, where I found several miners who had taken shelter 
in a new adobe house, which was partially thatched. We 
gathered together in a room, the floor of which was covered 
with wet tule, and endeavoured to keep ourselves warm. The 
place was so chill that I went into the house inhabited by the 
family, and asked permission to dry myself at the fire. The 
occupants were two women, apparently sisters, of the ages of 
eighteen and thirty ; the younger would have been handsome, 
but for an expression of habitual discontent and general con- 
tempt of everything. They made no answer to my> request, 
BO I took a. chair and sat down near the blaze. Two female 
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tongues, however, cannot long keep silent, and presently the 
elder launched into a violent anathema against dl emiffranttf 
as she called them. I soon learned that she had heen in the 
country three years ; that she had at first been living on Bear 
Creek ; that the overland emigrants, the previous year, having 
come into the country almost destitute, appropriated some <^ 
the supplies which had been left at home while the family 
was absent gold-hunting-^ and finally, that the fear of being 
in ^ture plundered of their cattle and wheat, had driven 
them to the banks of the Cosmnne, where they had hoped 
fbr some security. They were deceived, however ; the emi- 
grants troubled them worse than ever, and though they charged 
a dollar and a half a meal, and sometimes deared fifty dollars 
a day, still their hatred was not abated. 
( Most especially did the ^er express her resentment against 
the said emigrants, on account of their treatment of the 
Indians. I felt disposed at first to agree with her wholly in 
their condemnation, but it appeared that she was influenced 
by other motives than those of humanity. '* Afore these here 
&mgr(mts come," said she, '* the Injuns were as well-behaved 
and b idjpible as could be ; I liked 'em more 'n the whites. 
When we begun to find gold on the Yuber, we oould git 'ena 
to work for us day in and day out fur next to nothin'. Wmb 
told 'em the gold was stuff to whitewash houses with, and 
give 'em a hankecher for a tin-cup full ; but after the emi* 
groMs begun 'to come along and put all sorts of notions into 
their heads, there was no gettin' them to do nothin'.'v 

I took advantage of a break in this streak of " chain light- 
ning," to inquire whether Dr. Grwin and Gren. Morse had 
recently passed that way ; but they did not know them by 
name. " WeH,** said I, "the gentlemen who are trying to 
get elected.*^ "Yes,** rejoined the elder^ ^^them people wa*- 
here. They stuek their heads in the door one night . and; 
asked if they might have supper and lodging I told 'em no, 
I guessed they couldn't. Jist then Mr. Kewen come alcmg ; 
he know'd 'em and ■■ made 'em aoquainted. Grosh 1 but J was 
mad. I had' to git supper for 'emthen; but if 't^ 'a bin me^, 
I'd 'a had more spunk than to eat^ aft^ Td bin told L 
oonld'n't;'^ It had bem difficult fbr me to keep aiiserioas: 
coHntenance befdre^ but* now I bnrat into a- heasty langh^ 
whi<^ they took as a oomj^faneBt' to tiieir <* sp»nk.'^ Que. of. 
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Hie bousebold, a man of some education, questioned me aa 
to i:be objeet^of mj emigration to California, which I explained 
without- reaervte. This^ however, brought on another viol^at 
expres»on of opinion from the same female. ^' That's jist 
tiie way," said: she ; " «a»e people come here, think they've 
done great' things, and go home and publish all sorts of lies^; 
Imt they don't* know no more'n nothin' in God Almighty's 
wtnrld, &f^ much as them people that's bin here three years^" 
After this declaration I thought it b^t to retreat to the half- 
finished adobe house, and remain with my companions in 
misery. Towards evening we borrowed an axe, with which 
we procured fuel enough for the night, and built a good fire. 
A> Mexican, driven in by the rain, took out his cards and set 
up a monte bank of ten dollars^ at whidi the others played 
with shillings and qtiartersL I tried to read an odd volume 
of the ^^ Scottish Chids," which I found in the house, but 
the old charm was gone, and I wondered at the childi^ taste 
wfaieh was so fascinated with its pages. 

We i^ept together on the earthen fio(»r. All night the 
raki paltered' on the tul4 thatch, but at sunrise it ceased 
Tlie sky was still lowering, and the roads were growing 
worse so rapidly, that instead of starting aeross the plains for 
Mormon Island, the nearest point osi the American Fork 
where the miners were at wcffk, I turned about for Sacra- 
mento City, thinking it best to return while there was a 
ohanee^ A Ihde experience 'of travel over the saturated soil 
aooQ convinced me tibat my tour in liie mountains was over* 
X'Oould easily reHnqui^ my antieipations of a visit to the 
imning regions of the Ameneaaa Forfc» Bear and Yuba 
Biversy for life at the difi^eot diggings is very much the 
same, and the duaracterof the gold deposits dees not mate- 
riidly vary ; but there had ever been a shining point in the 
background of all my former dreams of Califcomia — a^adowy 
object to be attained, of which I had never lost sight during 
my wanderings, and from which I could not turn away with- 
out a pang of regret and disappointment. This was, a jour- 
j»y to the head of the Sacramento Valley, a. sight df the 
fi^upend^us- Shaste Beak^ which stands Hke an obelisk of . 
granife ci^ped with gieaauHg marble, on the boirders of 
O^egeny and perhaps aa eaqpioradMi. (^; the terrifie oanoiis 
tluroagb wbidb the rmr pkmges ia^i^tweiityHXiile cataafil^ 
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from the upper shelf of the mountains. The fragments of 
description which I had gathered from Oregonians, emi- 
grants and " prospectors '* who had visited that region, only 
made mj anticipations more glowing and my purpose more 
fixed. I knew there was grandeur there, though there might 
not be gold. Three weeks of rough travel, had the dry 
season extended to its usual length, would have enabled me 
to make the journey ; but, like most of the splendid plans 
we build for ourselves, X.was obliged to give it up on the eve 
of fulfilment. A few days of rain completely washed it out 
of my imagination, and it was long before I could fill the 
blank. 

I was accompanied by one of the " Iowa Rangers,'* from 
Dubuque, Iowa. He had been at work at the Dry Diggings 
on Weaver's Creek. He was just recovering from the 
scurvy, and could not travel fast, but was an excellent hand 
at wading. Before reaching the timber of the American 
Fork, we crossed thirty or forty streams, many of which were 
knee-deep. Where they were so wide as to render a leap 
impossible, my plan was to dash through at full speed, and I 
generally got over with but a partial saturation : the broad, 
shallow pools obliged us to stop and pull off* our boots. It 
was one form of the water-cure I did not relish. " If this 
be travelling in the rainy season," thought I, " I'll have none 
of it." 

On the banks of the American Fork we found a sandy soil 
and made better progress. Following that beautiful stream 
through the afternoon, we came at dusk to Sutter's Fort, 
which was surrounded by a moat of deep mud. I picked my 
way in the dark to Sacramento City, but was several times 
lost in its tented labyrinths before I reached Capt. Baker's 
store — under whose hospitable roof I laid down my pack and 
took up my abode for several days. 



Chapter III. — Night in Sacramento City. 

Sacramento Citt was one place by day and another by 
night ; and of the two, its night-side was the most peculiar. 
As the day went down dull and cloudy, a thin fog gathered 
in the humid atmosphere, through which the canvass houses, 
lighted from within^ shone with a broad, obscure gleam, that 
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Confused the eye and made the streets most familiar bj day- 
light look strangely different. They bore no resemblance to 
the same places, seen at mid-day, under a break of clear sun- 
shine/ and pervaded with the stir of business life. The town, 
regular as it was, became a bewildering labyrinth of half 
light and deep darkness, and the perils of traversing it were 
greatly increased by the mire and frequent pools left by 
the rain. 

To one, venturing out after dark for the first time, these 
perils were by no means imaginary. Each man wore boots 
reaching to the knees-^ — or higher, if he could get them — with 
the pantaloons tucked inside, but there were pit-falls, into 
which, had he fallen, even these would have availed little. In 
the more frequented streets, where drinking and gambUng had 
full swing, there was a partial light, streaming out through 
doors and crimson window-curtains, to guide his steps. 
Sometimes a platform of plank received his feet ; sometimes 
he skipped from one loose barrel-stave to another, laid with 
the convex-side upward ; and sometimes, deceived by a scanty 
piece of scantling, he walked off its further end into a puddle 
of liquid mud. Now, floundering in the stiff mire of the mid- 
street, he plunged down into a gulley and was "brought up" 
by a pool of water ; now, venturing near the houses, a 
scaffold- pole or stray beam dealt him an unexpected blow. If 
he wandered into the outskirts of the town, where the tent- 
city of the emigrants was built, his case was still worse. The 
briery thickets of the original forest had not been cleared 
away, and the stumps, trunks and branches of felled trees 
were distributed over the soil with delightful uncertainty. If 
he escaped these, the lariats of picketed mules spread their 
toils for his feet, threatening entanglement and a kick from 
one of the vicious animals ; tent-ropes and pins took him 
.across the shins, and the horned heads of cattle, left where 
they were slaughtered, lay ready to gore him at every step. 
A walk of any distance, environed by such dangers, especially 
when the air was damp and chill, and there was a possibility 
of rain at any moment, presented no attractions to the weary 
denizens of the place. 

A great part of them, indeed, took to their blankets soon 
after dark. They were generally worn out with the many 
excitements of the day, and glad to find a position of repose. 

VOL. IL p 
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Bettding was o«t «f -^e q wsmkni to the most of them w^ten 
csn^Hes ir«re 4 dls. for Ik vod soarceat that; but in any ease, 
the preternatund activity aai. •emplojmeBt of aind induead 
hj the business habtts of the place wouid have .made impcA- 
sible anything like qmet thonght. I saw many persons wiio 
had brought the wori^s of iavourite authors with them, £or re- 
creation at odd hours, but of all the works tiuis brought, I 
never saw one read. Men preferred — or rather it grew, in- 
Tohzntarily, into a custom — to lie at ea^ instead, and turn 
over in the brain all their shifts ajid mancsuvres of speculaticm, 
to see whether any chance had been lel^ untouched. Som^ 
grouped around a little pocket-stove, beguile an hour or two 
over their cans of steaming puiich or other warming coiv* 
eoction, and build schemes out of the smoke of their rank 
Gruayaquil puroa — ^for the odour of a genuine Havana is an- 
known. But, by nine o'clock at farthest, nearly all the 
working population of Sacramento City are stretched out on 
mattress, plank, or cold earth, accordii^ to the state of their 
fortunes, and dreaming of splendid runs of luck or listening 
to the sough of the wind in the trees. 

There is, however, a large floating community of overland 
emigrants, miners and sporting characters, who prolong the 
wakefulness of the streets far into the night. The door of 
many a gambling-hell on the levee, and in J and K streets, 
etands invitingly open j the wail of torture from innumerable 
musical instruments peals from all quarters through the fo^ 
^ncl darkness. Full bands, each playing different tunes dis- 
cordantly, are stationed in front of the principal establish- 
ments, and as these happen to be near together, the mingling 
of the sounds in one horrid, ear-splitting, brazen chaos, woiald 
drive frantic a man of delicate nerve. All one's old acquaint- 
ances in the amateur-music line, seemed to have followed hino. 
The gentleman who played the flute in the next room to 
yours, at home, has been hired at an ounce a night to perform 
in the drinking-tent across the way ; the very French bom, 
whose lamentations used to awake you dismaUy from the first ( 
sweet snooze, now greets you at some corner ; and all the 
squeaking violins, grumbling violoncellos and rowdy trumpets 
which have severally plagued you in other times, are congre- 
gated here, in loving proximity. The very strength, loudness 
and confusion of the noises, which, heard at a little distance, 
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lams the dfect x>f eae gveot scattenng perfbrsiaBee, mstr?^- 
leiaty takes tiie fsmcj oi 4Sbe rou^ iBoantnn men. 

Sone of tlie estBrbl^hBOfeiits hs^ smaH companies of Ethi- 
opian m^cBsts, who inghtly ^cad upon ^ Susanna ! " and 
entreat to be caaried badk to Old Virginny. These songs 
are universally pofralar^ and the orowd of listeners is oftea 
fio 'great, as to embao'ass the player ttt the monte taMes and 
injore the business of the gamblers. I confess to a strong 
liking for the Ethiopian airs, and used to spend half an hour 
every night in listening to them and watching the curious 
expressions of satisfaction and delight in the faces of the 
loverland emigrants, who always attended in a body. The 
spirit of the music was always encouraging; even its most dole- 
ful passages had a grotesque touch'of cheerfulness — a mingling 
of sincere pathos and whimsical consolation, which somehow 
took hold of all moods in which it might be heard, raising 
Ihem to the same notch of careless good-humour. The Ethi- 
opian melodies well deserve to be called, as they are in fact, 
the national airs of America. Their quaint, mock-sentimen- 
tal cadences, so well suited to the broad absurdity of the 
words — their reckless gaiety and irreverent familiarity with 
serious subjects — ^and their spirit of antagonism and perse- 
verance — are true expressions of the moi'e popular sides of 
the national character. They follow the American race in 
an its emigrations, colonizations, and conquests, as certainly 
as the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving Day. The penni- 
less and half-despairing emigrant is stimulated to try again 
by the sound of " It*ll never do to give it up so !" and feels 
a pang of home-sickness at the burthen of the " Old Virginia 
Shore." 

At the time of which I am writing, Sacramento City 
boasted the only theatre in California. Its performances, 
three times a wecfk, were attended by crowds of the miners, 
and the owners realized a very handsome profit. The canvass 
buildiBg used for this purpose fronted on the levee, within a 
door or two of the City Hotel ; it would have been taken for 
8& ordinary dritfking-house, but for the sign, " Eagle 
Tk&atre," which was nailed to the top of the canvas frame. 
Fusing through the bar-room we arrive at the entrance ; 
Ihe prices of admission are : Box, 3 dls. ; Fit, 2 dls. The 
Sfwctaiters are dressed in heavy over-eoats and felt hats^ vdtk 
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bootd reaching to the knees. The box-tier is a single rough 
gallery at one end, capable of containing about a hundred 
persons ; the pit will probably hold three hundred more, so 
that the receipts of a full house amount to 900 dls. The 
sides and roof of the theatre are canvass, which, when wet, 
effectually prevents ventilation, and renders the atmosphere 
hot and stifling. The drop-curtain, which is down at pre- 
sent, exhibits a glaring landscape, with dark-brown trees in 
the foreground, and Ulac-coloured mountains against a yel- 
low sky. 

The overture commences ; the orchestra is composed of 
only five members, under the direction of an Italian, and 
performs with tolerable correctness. The piece for the night 
is, ** The Spectre of the Forest," in which the celebrated 
actress, Mrs. Ray, " of the Royal Theatre, New Zealand," will 
appear. The bell rings ; the curtain rolls up ; and we look 
upon a forest scene, in the midst of which appears Hildebrand, 
the robber, in a sky-blue mantle. The foliage of the forest is 
of a dark-red colour, which makes a great impression on the 
spectators, and prepares them for the bloody scenes that are 
to follow. The other characters are a brave knight in a pur- 
ple dress, with his servant in scarlet ; they are about to 
storm the robber's hold and carry off a captive maiden. 
Several acts are filled with the usual amount of fighting and 
terrible speeches ; but the interest of the play is carried to 
an awful height by the appearance of two spectres, clad in 
mutilated tent-covers, and holding spermaceti candles in their 
hands. At this juncture Mrs. Ray rushes in and throws 
herself into an attitude in the middle of the stage : why she 
does it, no one can tell. This movement, which she repeats 
several times in the course of the first three acts, haa no 
connexion with the tragedy ; it is evidently introduced for 
the purpose of showing the audience that there is, actually, a 
female performer. The miners, to whom the sight of a 
woman is not a frequent occuiTcnce, are delighted with these 
passages and applaud vehemently. 

In the closing scenes, where Hildebrand entreats the 
heroine to become his bride, Mrs. Ray shone in all her glory. 
"No!" said she, "I'd rather take a basilisk and wrap its 
cold fangs around me, than be clasped in the hembraces of 
an ^artless robber," Then, changing her tone to that of en* 
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treaty, she calls upon the knight in purple, whom she de- 
clares to be " me 'ope — me only 'ope ! " We will not stay 
to hear the songs and duetts which follow ; the tragedy has 
been a sufficient infliction. For her " 'art-rending" persona- 
tions, Mrs. Ray received 200 dls. a-week, and the wages of 
the other actors were in the same proportion. A musical 
gentleman was paid 96 dls. for singing " The Sea ! the Sea! " 
in a deep bass voice. The usual sum paid musicians, was 
16 dls. a night. A Swiss organ-girl, by playing in the 
various hells, accumulated 4,000 dls. in the course of five or 
six months. 

The southern part of Sacramento City, where the most of 
the overland emigrants had located themselves, was an inter- 
esting place for a night-ramble, when one had courage to 
undertake threading the thickets among which their tents 
were pitched. There, on fallen logs about their camp-fires, 
might be seen groups that had journeyed together across the 
Continent, recdling the hardships and perils of the travel. 
The men, with their long beards, weather-beaten faces, and 
ragged garments, seen in the red, flickering light of the fires, 
made wild and fantastic pictures. Sometimes four of them 
might be seen about a stump, intent on reviving their ancient 
knowledge of " poker," and occasionally a more social group, 
filling their tin cups from a kettle of tea, or something 
stronger. Their fires, however, were soon left to smoulder 
away ; the evenings were too raw, and they were too weary 
with the day's troubles to keep long vigils. 

Often, too, without pla3ring the eavesdropper, one might 
mingle unseen with a great many of their companies gathered 
together inside the tents. The thin, transparent canvass 
revealed the shadows of their forms, and was no impediment 
to the sound of their voices ; besides, as they generally spoke 
in a bold, hearty tone, every word could be overheard at 
twenty yards' distance. The fragments of conversation 
which were caught in walking through this part of the city 
made a strange but most interesting medley. There were 
narratives of old experience on the Plains ; notes about the 
passage of the mountains compared ; reminiscences of the 
Salt Lake City and its strange enthusiasts ; sufferings at the 
sink of Humboldt's River and in the Salt Desert recdled, and 
opinions of California in general, given in a general manner. 



I 
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The conversation, however, was sure to wind up with a talk 
about home — a lamentation for its missed comforts and fre- 
quently a regret at having forsaken them. The subject was 
inexhaustible, and when once thej commenced calling up the 
scenes and incidents of their life in the Atlantic or Missis- 
sippi world, every thing else was forgotten. At such times, 
and hearing snatches of these conversations, I too was carried 
home by an irresistible longing, and went back to my blankets 
and dreams of grizzly bear, discouraged and dissatisfied. 

Before I left the place, the number of emigrants settled 
there for the winter amounted to two or three thousand. 
They were all located on the vacant lots, which had been 
surveyed by the original owners of the town and were 
by them sold to others. The emigrants, who supposed that 
the land belonged of right to the United States, boldly 
declared their intention of retaining possession of it. Each 
man voted himself a lot, defying the threats and remon- 
strances of the rightful owners. The town was greatly 
agitated for a time by these disputes ; meetings were held by 
both parties, and the spirit of hostility ran to a high pitch. 
At the time of my leaving the country, the matter was still 
unsettled, but the flood which occurred soon after, by sweep- 
ing both squatters and speculators off the ground, balanced 
accounts for awhile and left the iield clear for a new start 

In the gambling-hells, under the excitement of liquor and 
^y, a fight was no unusual occurrence. More than once, 
while walking in the streets at a late hour, I heard the report 
of a pistol ; once, indeed, I came near witnessing a horrid 
afiray, in which one of the parties was so much injured 
that he lay for many days blind, and at the point of death. 
I was within a few steps of the door, and heard the firing in 
time to retreat. The punishment for these quarrels, when 
inflicted — ^which was very rarely done — was not so prompt 
and terrible as for theft ; but, to give the gambling com- , 
munity their due, their conduct was much nu)re orderly and 
respectable than it is wont to be in other couatiies. This^ 
however, was not so much a merit of their own possessing, 
as the effect of a strong public sentiment in fisvour of pre- 
serving ordar. 

I must not omit to mention the fate of my old grey mare, 
who would, have served me faithfully, hftd she been less lazy 
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»Bd better provided with foraga On reaching Sacramento 
Gitf I ^nd that Gren. M€»*se bad been keeping her for xne 
at a liverj stalide, at a ootA of 5 dk. a day. She looked in 
mneh better spirits thaa when I saw her eating pine-bai^ oq 
the MokelvuKuie,, and ia nding to the town of Sutter, I found 
that, hf a little e^nmag, she could raise a very passable 
gailop. The nans, however, by putting a stop to travel had 
broii^t down the price of bosses, so that after searching 
some time £or a purchaser I could get no offer higher than 
50 dls. I consented to let her go ; we w^it into a store and 
weighed out the price in £ae North Fork gold, and the new 
ownei:, after trotting her through the streets for about an 
hour, sold her again for 60 dls. I did not care to trace her 
fortunes fin:?ther. 



Chapter IV. — The Overland Emzgration of 1849. 

SACRAMENxa CiTT was the goal of the emigration by the 
Xkorthern routes. From the beginning of August to the last 
of December scarcely & day passed without the arrival of 
some man oar company of men and families, from the moun- 
tains, to pitch their tents fear a few days on the banks of ib0^'' 
river and rest from their months of hardship. The vicissi- 
tudes through which these people had passed, the perils they 
had encountered, and the toils they had endured, seem to me 
without precedent in History. The story of thirty thousand 
souls accomplishing a journey of more than two thousand 
zailes through a savage, and but partially explored wilderness, 
erossing on their way two mountain chains equal to the Alps 
in height and asperity, besides broad tracts of burning 
deseart, and plains of nearly equal desolation, where a few 
patches of stunted shrubs and springs of brackish water 
were their only stay, has in it so much of heroism, of daring 
and of sublime endurance, that we may vainly question the 
records of any age for its equaL Standing as I was, at the 
closing stage of that grand pilgrimage, the sight of these 
adventurers as they caime in day by day, and the hearing of 
their stories, each of which had its own peculiar and separate 
character, had a more fascinating^ because more real interest, 
than the tales of tha gloinous old, travellers which so impress 
us m cbftldbood. 
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It would be impossible to give, in a general description of 
the emigration, viewed as one great movement, a complete 
idea of its many wonderful phases. The experience of any 
single man, which a few years ago would have made him 
a hero for life, becomes mere common-place, when it is but 
one of many thousands ; yet the spectacle of a great con- 
tinent, through a region of one thousand miles from north 
to south, being overrun with these adventurous bands, cannot 
be pictured without the relation of many episodes of indi- 
vidual bravery and suffering. • I will not attempt a full 
account of the emigration, but, as I have already given an 
outline of the stories of those who came by the Gila route, a 
similar sketch of what those encountered who took the 
Northern route — the great overland highway .of the Con- 
tinent — will not be without its interest in this place. 

The great starting place for this route was Independence, 
Mo., where thousands were encamped through the month of 
April, waiting until the grass should be sufficiently high for 
their cattle, before they ventured on the broad ocean of the 
Plains, From the first of May to the first of June, company- 
after company took its departure from the frontier of civiliza- 
tion, till the emigrant trail from Fort Leavenworth, on the 
Missouri, to Fort Laramie, at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, was one long line of mule-trains and wagons. The 
rich meadows of the Nebraiska, or Platte, were settled for 
the time, and a single traveller could have journeyed for the 
space of a thousand miles, as certain of his lodging and 
regular meals as if he were riding through the old agricul- 
tural districts of the Middle States. The wandering tribes 
of Indians on the Plains — the Pawnees, Sioux and Arapa- 
hoes — ^were alarmed and bewildered by this strange appari- 
tion. They believed they were about to be swept away for 
ever from their hunting-grounds and graves. As the season 
advanced and the great body of the emigrants got under- 
way, they gradually withdrew from the vicinity of the trail, 
and betook themselves to grounds which the former did not 
reach. All conflicts with them were thus avoided, and the 
emigrants passed the Plains with perfect immunity from 
their thievish and hostile visitations. 

Another and more terrible scourge, however, was doomed 
to fall upon them. The cholera, ascending the Mississippi 
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from New Orleans, reached St. Louis about the time of their 
departure from Independence, and overtook them before they 
were fairly embarked on the wilderness. The frequent rains 
of the early spring, added to the hardship and exposure of 
their travel, prepared the way for its ravages, and the first 
three or four hundred miles of the trail were marked by 
graves. It is estimated that about four thousand person? 
perished from this cause. Men were seized without warning 
with the most violent symptoms, and instances occurred in 
which the sufferer was left to die alone by the road-side, 
while his panic-stricken companions pushed forward, vainly 
trusting to get beyond the influence of the epidemic. Bough 
boards were planted at the graves of those who were buried 
near the trail, but there are hundreds of others lying un- 
marked by any memorial, on the bleak surface of the open 
plain and among the barren depths of the mountains. I 
have heard men tell how they have gone aside from their 
company to bury some old and cherished friend — a brother, 
it may often have been — ^performing the last rites alone and 
unaided, and leaving the remains where none but the wolf 
will ever seek their resting-place. 

By the time the companies reached Fort Laramie, the 
epidemic had expended its violence, and in the pure air of 
the elevated mountain region they were safe from its further 
attacks. Now, however, the real hardships of their journey 
began. Up and down the mountains that hem in the Sweet- 
water Valley — over the spurs of the Wind River chain — 
through the Devil's Gate, and past the stupendous mass of 
Rock Independence — they toiled slowly up to the South 
Pass, descended to the tributaries of the Colorado, and 
plunged into the rugged defiles of the Timpanozu Mountains. 
Here the pasturage became scarce, and the companies were 
obliged to take separate trails, in order to find sufficient grass 
for their teams. Many, who, in their anxiety to get foward 
with speed, had thrown away a great part of the supplies 
that encumbered them, now began to want, and were fre- 
quently reduced, in their necessity, to m^e use of their 
mules and horses for food. It was not unusual for a mess, 
by way of variety to the tough mule-meat, to kill a quantity 
of rattle-snakes, with which the mountains abounded, and 
have a dish of them fried for supper. The distress of many 
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of the emigrants might have been entirely avoided, had they 
possessed any correct idea, at the outset of the journey, of its 
length and privations. 

It must have been a remarkable scene, which the City of 
the Great Salt Lake presented during the summer. There^ 
& community of religious enthusiasts, numbering about tea 
thousand, had established themselyes beside an inland sea, in 
a grand valley shut in by snow-capped mountains, a thousand 
miles from any other civilized spot, and were dreaming of 
rebuilding the Tempfe, and creating a New Jerusalem. 
Without this resting-place in mid-journey, the sufferings of 
the emigrants must have been much aggravated. The 
Mormons, however, whose rich grain-lands in the Valley of 
the Utah River had produced them abundance of supplies, 
were able to spare sufficient for those whose stock was 
exhausted. Two or three thousand, who arrived late in 
the season, remained in the Valley all winter, fearing to un- 
dertake the toilsome journey which still remained. 

Those who set out for California had the worst yet in 
store for them. Crossing the alternate sandy wastes and 
rugged mountain chains of the Great Basin to the Valley of 
Humboldt's River, they were obliged to trust entirely to their 
worn and weary animals for reaching the Sierra Nevada 
be&nre the winter snows. The grass was scarce, and now- 
fast drying up in the scorching heat of midsummer. In the 
endeavour to hasten forward and get the first chance of 
pasture, many again committed the same mistake of throw- 
ing away their supplies. I was told of one man, who, with 
a refinement of malice and cruelty which it would be im- 
possible to surpass, set fire to the meadows of dry grass, for 
the sole purpose, it was supposed, of retarding the progress 
of those who were behind and might else overtake him. 
A company of the emigrants, on the best horses which were 
to be obtained, pursued him, and shot him from the saddle 
as he rode — a fate scarcely equal to his deserts. 

The progress of the emigrants along the Valley of Hum- 
boldt's River is described as having been slow and toilsome 
in the extreme. The River, which lies entirely within the 
Cixeat Basin, — ^whose waters, like those of the uplands of 
Central Asia, have no connexion with the sea — shrinks away 
towards the end of summer, and finally loses itself in the 
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sand, at a jdaee called the Sink. Here, the single trail acroet 
the Basin divides into three branches, and tiie onigrants^ 
kaiing the scanty meadows about the. Sink, have before 
l^m an arid desert, varjkbg from fifty to eighty miles in 
breadth, according to the route which they take. Many 
C€anpaniefi| on arnring at this place, were obb'ged to> stop and 
recruit their exhausted animals, though exposed to the 
d^iger of being detained there the whole winter, from the 
Ml c^ snow on the Sierra Nevada. Another, and very large 
body of them, took the upper route to Lawson's Pass, which 
lea(^ to the head of the Sacramento YaHey; but the greater 
part, fortunately, chose the old travelled trails, leading to 
Bear Creek and the Yuba, by way of Tnickee River, and to 
the head-waters of the Bio Americaho by way of Carson's 

The two latter routes are the shortest and best After 
leaving the Sink of Humboldt's River, and crossing a desert 
of about fifity miles in breadth, the emigrant reaches the 
streams which are £ed from the Sierra Nevada, where he finds 
good grass and plenty o£ game. The passes are described as 
terribly rugged and precipitous, leading directly up the face 
of the great snowy ridge. As, however, they are not quite 
e%ht thousand feet above the sea, and aire reached from a 
plateau of mcare than four thousand £&et, the ascent is com- 
paratively short ; while, on the western side, more than a 
hundred miles of mountain country must be passed, before 
reaching the level of the Sacramento Yalley. There are 
Sequent passes in the Sierra Nevada which were never 
crossed before the summer of 1849. Some of the eoodgrants, 
diverging from the known trail, sought a road for themselves^ 
and foimd their way down from the snows to the head-waters 
of the Tuolumne, the Calaveras, and Feather River. The 
eastern akipQ of the Sierra Nevada is but imperfectly ex- 
{dored. AJl the em^rants concurred in representing it to 
me as an abrupt and broken region, the higher peaks of 
barren granite^ the valleys deep and narrow, yet in maoj 
places timbered with pine and cedar of immense growth* 

After passing the divided ridge, — the descent from which , 
was rendered almost impossible by precipices and steeps of 
n^ed rock — abont ^irty miles of alternate canons and 
divides lay between the emigrants and the nearest diggings. 
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The steepness of the slopes of this range is hardly equalled 
by any other mountains in the world. The rivers seem to 
wind their way through the bottom of chasms, and in many 
places it is impossible to get down to the water. The word 
carion (meaning, in Spanish, a funnel,) has a peculiar adapta- 
tion to these cleft channels through which the rivers are 
poured. In getting down from the summit ridge, the emi- 
grants told me they were frequently obliged to take the oxen 
from the wagon and lower it with ropes ; but for the sheer 
descents which followed, another plan was adopted. The 
wheels were all locked, and only one yoke of oxen left in 
front ; a middling-sized pine was then cut down, and the 
butt fastened to the axle-tree, the branchy top dragging on 
the earth. The holding back of the oxen, the sliding of the 
locked wheels, and the resistance of the tree together, formed 
an opposing power sufficient to admit of a slow descent ; but 
it was necessary to observe great care lest the pace should be 
quickened, for the slightest start would have overcome the 
resistance, and given oxen, wagon, and tree together a mo- 
mentum that w'ould have landed them at the bottom in a very 
different condition. 

In August, before his departure for Oregon, Gen. Smith 
took the responsibility of orderiog pack-mules and supplies to 
be provided at the expense of Government, and gave Major 
Rucker orders to despatch relief companies into the Great 
Basin, to succour the emigrants who might be remaining there 
for want of provisions to advance further. In this step he was 
also warmly seconded by Gen. Riley, and the preparations 
were made with the least possible delay. Public meetings of 
the citizens of San Francisco were also held, to contribute 
means of relief. Major Rucker despatched a party with 
supplies and fresh animals by way of the Truckee River route 
to the Sink of Humboldt's River, while he took the expedi- 
tion to Pitt River and Lawson's Pass under his own command. 
The first party, after furnishing provisions on the road to all 
whom they found in need, reached the Sink, and started the 
families who were still encamped there, returning with them 
by the Carson River route, and bringing in the last of the emi- 
gration only a day or two before the heavy snows came on, 
which entirely blocked up the passes. But for this most timely 
aid^ hundreds of persons must have perished by famine and coldL 
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Those who took the trail for Lawson's Pass fared even 
worse. They had been grossly deceived with regard to the 
route, which, instead of being a nearer passage into Cali- 
fornia, is actually two hundred miles longer than the other 
routes, and though there is no ridge of equal height to be 
crossed, the amount of rough mountain travel is even greater. 
The trail, after crossing the Sierra by a low gap, (which has 
lately been mentioned in connexion with the Pacific Railroad,) 
enters the valley of Pitt River, one of the tributaries of the 
Upper Sacramento. Following the course of this river for 
about ninety miles, it reaches a spur of the Sierra Nevada, 
which runs from the head-waters of Feather River to near the 
Shaste Peak, closing up the level of the lower Sacramento 
Valley. These mountains are from five to six thousand feet 
in height and rugged in the extreme, and over them the weary 
emigrant must pass before the Land of Promise — the rich 
Valley of the Sacramento — ^meets his view. 

At the time I returned to Sacramento City, Major Rucker 
had just returned from his expedition. He found a large 
body of emigrants scattered along Pitt River, many of them 
entirely destitute of provisions and others without their 
animals, which the predatory Indians of that region had 
stolen. Owing to the large number who required his assist- 
ance, he was obliged to return to the ranches on Deer Creek 
and procure further supplies, leaving Mr. Peoples to hurry 
them on meanwhile. Every thing was done to hasten their 
movement, but a strange and unaccountable apathy seemed to 
have taken possession of them. The season was late, and a 
single day added to the time requisite to get them into the 
Sacramento Valley might prove ruinous to them and their 
assistants. Whether the weary six months they passed in the 
wilderness had had the effect of destroying all their active 
energy and care for their own safety, or whether it was actual 
ignorance of their true situation and contempt of counsel be- 
cause it seemed to wear the shape of authority, it is difficult 
to tell— but the effect was equally dangerous. After having 
improvidently thrown away, in the first part of the journey, 
the supplies so needful afterwards, they now held fast to 
useless goods, and refused to lighten the loads of their tired 
oxen. But few of them appeared to have a sense of the aid 
which was rendered them ; instead of willingly cooperating 
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with ^ose wlio ktA einffge of the relief party, tlMjr gave 
much uxmeecsaary treiiliie and dc^jed the jooriiej sereral 
days. 

(X the companies which came by this route several small 
parties struck into the mountains to tine southward of Pitt 
River, hoping to find an easy road to the diggings on Fea&er 
River. Of these, some readied the river, after many days (^ 
Buffering and danger ; others retraced Iheir steps, and by 
making desperate efforts regained the companies on Pitt 
Biver ; while some, who had not been heard of at the time I 
left, were either looked up for the winter in the midst of 
terrible snows, or had already perished from hunger. I met 
with one or two who had been several days in the mountains 
without food, and only escaped death by a miracle. A coao- 
pany of six, who set out on the hunt of some Indians who 
had stolen their cattle, never returned. 

It happened to the emigrants as Major Rucker had fore*- 
warned them. A letter from Mr. Peoples, which he received 
during my stay, gave a most striking account ^ the hardships 
to which they had subjected themselves. A violent storm 
came on while they were crossing fhe mountains to Deer 
Creek, and the mules, unaccustomed to the severe cold, sank 
down and died one after another. In spite of their remon- 
strances, Mr. Peoples obliged them to leave their wagons 
and hurry forward with the remaining animals. The women, 
who seemed to have far more energy and endurance than the 
men, were mounted on mules, and the whole party pushed on 
through the bleak passes of the mountains in the face of 
a raging storm. By extraordinary exertions, they were all 
finally brought into the Sacramento Valley, with the loss of 
many wagons and animals. On receiving this letter, Major 
Rucker set out for Lawson's Ranche on Deer Creek, where he 
saw the emigrants comfortably established for the winter. They 
had erected log-houses for shelter ; the flour supplied to them 
from the Government stores and cattle from the large herds on 
the neighbouring ranches, furnished them with the means of 
subsistence. The return to Sacramento City, in the depth <>f 
the rainy season, was an almost impossible undertaking. 

The greater part of those who came in by the lower roubles, 
started, after a season of rest, for the mining region, where 
BMmj «C tibem arrived in time to build themsdves log-hats for 
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the winter. Some pitdbed lifaeir tentn tHoagibe ri^vn*, to^rait 
for ihe genial spring season ^ while not a few took their axes 
and commenced the business of wood-cutting in the timber oa 
its banks. ^When shipped to San Francisco, the wood, winch 
they took with the nsoal freedom x>f Uncle Sam's nephews, 
brooght 40dls. a cord ; the steam boats which called for it on 
tiieir trips up and down, paid 1 5 dis. Bj the end of December 
tiie last man of the oyerland companies was safe on the 
western side of the Sierra Nevada, and the great interior 
wilderness resumed its ancient silence and solitude until the 
next spring. 



Chapter V. — The Italy op the West. 

At the end of a week of rain, during which we had a few 
deceptive gleams of clear weather, I gave up all hope of 
getting to the Yuba and Feather Rivers, and took my pas- 
gage in the steamer Senator, for San Francisco. The time 
for leaving was before sun-rise, and the load ringing of the 
first bell awoke me as I lay on my Chinese qurh in Capt. 
Baker's store. The weather had changed during the night, 
and when I went out of doors I found a keen, cloudless 
dawn, with the wind blowing down the river. Had the 
three weeks of dry season, so confidently predicted by the 
old settlers, actually commenced ? I was not long in deHbe- 
rating, though the remote chance of an opportunity fw 
making my journey to the Sbaste Peak, tempted me sorely ; 
but the end proved that I decided aright, for on the second 
day after my arrival at San Francisco, the rains set in again 
worse than ever. 

The steamer, which formerly ran between Boston and 
Eastport, was a strong, spacious and elegant boat. Not- 
withstanding the fare to San Francisco was 30dls., she 
rarely carried less than two hundred passengers. When I 
went on board, her decks were already filled, and people 
were hurrying down from all parts of the town, her bell 
tolling meanwhile with the quick, incessant stroke of a 
Hudson River boat, one minute before the time of starting. 
After my recent barbaric life, her long upper saloon, with 
its sofas and faded carpet, seemed splendid enough for a 
palace. As we sped down the Sacramento, and the weB- 
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known bell and sable herald made their appearance, request- 
ing passengers to step to the Captain's office, I could scarcely 
believe that I was in California. On the hurricane deck 
I met with several persons who had been fellow-passengers 
on the Atlantic and Pacific. Some bad been to the head of 
the Sacramento Valley ; some on Feather River ; some again 
on the famous Trinity, where they had got more fever than 
gold ; but all, though not alike successful, seemed energetic 
and far from being discouraged. 

After passing the town of Sutter, the bell rang for break- 
fast, and having previously procured a ticket for 2 dls., 
I joined the anxious throng who were pressing down the 
cabin stairs. The long tables were set below in the same 
style as at home ; the fare was abundant and well prepared ; 
even on the Hudson it would have given ris^ to few grumb- 
lings. We steamed rapidly down the river, with Monte 
Diablo far before us. Owing to the twists and turns of the 
stream, it was but an uncertain landmark, now appearing on 
one side and now on the other. The cold snows of the Si- 
erra Nevada were faintly seen in the eastern sky, but between 
the Sacramento and the mountains the great plains stretched 
out in a sweep which to the north and south ran unbroken 
to the horizon. The banks, stripped now of their summer 
foliage, would have been dreary and monotonous, but for the 
tents and log-houses of the settlers and wood-cutters. I 
noticed in little spots where the thicket had been cleared 
away, patches of cabbages and other hardy vegetables, which 
seemed to have a thrifty growth. 

We came at last to the entrance of the slough, the naviga- 
tion of which was a matter of considerable nicety. The 
current was but a few feet wider than the steamer, and 
many of the bends occasioned her considerable trouble. Her 
bow sometimes ran in among the boughs of the trees, where 
she could not well be backed without her stern going into 
the opposite bank. Much time and part of the planking 
of her wheel-houses were lost in getting through these 
narrow straits. The small craft on their way up the river 
were obliged to run close under the limbs of the trees and 
hug the banks tightly until we had passed. At last we 
came out again in the real Sacramento, avoiding the nume- 
rous other sloughs which make off into the tule marshes, 
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and soon reached the city of Montezuma, a solitary house on 
a sort of headland projecting into Suisun Bay, and fronting 
its rival three-house city, New-York-of-the-Pacific. The 
bay was dancing to the fresh northern breeze as we skimmed 
its waters towards Benicia ; Monte Diablo, on the other side, 
wore a blue mist over his scarred and rocky surface, which 
looked deceptively near. * 

The three weeks of rain which had fallen since I passed 
up the bay, had brought out a vivid green over all the hills. 
Those along the water were no longer lifeless and barren, 
but covered with sprouting vegetation. Benicia, as we 
approached it, appeared like a child's toy town set out on a 
piece of green velvet. Contrasted with this gay colour, the 
changeless hue of the evergreen oaks appeared sombre almost 
to blackness ; seen in unison with a cloudless sky and the 
glittering blue of the bay, the effect of the fresh green was 
indescribably cheerful and inspiring. We touched but a few 
minutes at Benicia, whose streets presented a quiet appear- 
ance, coming from the thronged avenues of Sacramento 
City. The houses were mostly frame, of neat construction ; 
a church with a small white spire, at the upper end of the 
town, stood out brightly against the green of the hills behind. 

Beyond these hills, at the distance of thirty-five miles, is 
the pleasant little town of Sonoma, Cren. Vallejo's residence. 
In summer, it is reached from Sacramento City by a trail of 
forty miles, but when the rains come on, the tul6 marshes, 
running up from the bay between the river and the moun- 
tains, are fiooded, and a circuit of more than a hundred 
miles must be made to get around them. Two days' journey 
north of Sonoma, is Lake Clear, a beautiful sheet of water, 
sixty miles in length, embosomed in the midst of grand 
mountain scenery. 

Sunset came on as we approached the strait opening from 
Pablo Bay into the Bay of San Francisco. The cloudless sky 
became gradually suffused with a soft rose-tint, which covered 
its whole surface, painting alike the glassy sheet of the bay, and 
glowing most vividly on the mountains to the eastward. The 
colour deepened every moment, and the peaks of the Coast 
Range burned with a rich vermilion light, like that of a live 
coal. This faded gradually into as glowing a purple, and at 
last into a blue as intense as that of the sea at noon-day. 
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The first effect of the light wm most w<Hiderful ; ilie moun-- 
tainB Bti^tched around' the horizon like a belt of Tarying, 
fire and amethyst between the two roseate deeps of air and 
water ; the shores were transmuted into solid, the air into 
fluid gems« Could the pencil faithfully represent this mag^ 
nificent transfiguration of nature, it would appear utterly 
unreal and impossible to eyes which never beheld the reality. 
It was no transient spectacle, fading away ere one could feel 
its surpassing glory. It lingered, and lingered, changing 
almost- imperceptibly and with so beautiful a decay, that one 
lost himself in the enjoyment of each successive charmer 
without regret for those which were over. The dark blue 
of the mountains deepened into their night-garb of duskj' 
shadow without any interfusion of dead ashy colour, and the' 
heaven overhead' Avas spangled with all its stars long before 
the bmUianin anch of orang0'in the^west had sunk below the 
hcmeon. I haver seen thir datszliilg; sunsets of the Meditec'^ 
raneaa flush the beauty of its- shores, and the mellow skiesv 
which Claude used to contemplate from' the Pincian Hill; 
but^ lovely as they are in my memory, they seem cold and 
pale when I think of the splendour of such a soene^ on the- 
Bay of San Francisco. 

The approach to the city was very imposing in the dusk. 
The crowd of shipping,. two or three miles in length, stretched 
along the water in front ; the triple crown of the hills behind 
was clearly marked against the sky, and from the broad space 
covered with sparkling lights^ glimmerings of tents and white 
buildings, and the sounds of active life, I half believed that 
some metropolis of a century's growth lay before me. On, 
landing, notwithstanding I had only been absent three weeks, 
I had some difficulty in recognising, localities. The change 
appeared greater than at any previous arrival, on account of 
the removal of a great many of the old buildings and the erec- 
tion of larger and more substantial edifices in' their stead* 'i' 

After a few days of violent rain, the sky cleared* and- we 
hlid a week of the most delicious weather I ever experienced* 
The temperature was at no time lower than 50^, and in= the- 
middle of the day rose to 70°. When the floating gauze of 
mist had cleared off the water^ the sky was» without a cloud- 
for the remainder of the day, andof afrejrlvtender bluej whieh 
w«i0 in exquisite relief to the pale green of the hilk.. To 
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ei^syiiihe^deHgiitfid temperature and fim^^oeneryof the Bay^, 
II used, frequently to climbai hill just in the rear of the to wn^ 
wisence the harbour, the: strait into Pablo Bay, the Golden 
Grate and the horizon of the Pacific could all be seen at one 
Tiieifi On the top of the hill axe the graces- of several Ru8« 
siaiis^ who came out in. the 8e]:vice of the Bossiaii Company,. 
each surmounted with a black cross^ bearing an inscription 
in tbeir language. All this ground, however^ has* been sur/-. 
v^ed^ staked into lot» and. sold, and at the same rate of; 
growth; the city will not be long in climbing the. hill audi 
distuirbing the rest of the Muscovites*. 

Ib: company with my friends, the Moores, I made many^ 
shArt excursions among the hills, during this charming sea^. I 
SOH.; Our most frequent trip was- to Fresh Pond, in the i 
neighbourhood of the old Presidio, With a^ grey donkey-— ^ 
an invaluable beast, by the way— harnessed to a light cart^. 
in: which we had placed two or three empty barrels^ we drove- I 
out. to the pl^ce, a little basin shut in by the hiils^ and. only^ / 
dividisd! by a/narrow bushy ridge from the waters of the ■ 
€k)id8n Gate. Several tents were pitched onr its margin*;- 
the washmen and gardeners had established* themselves therer 
aod^wene diligently plying thdr respective oecupationsi A 
Ititle' strip of moist bottom adjoining the pond had been 
cleared of its thickets and was partly ploughed^ showing a 
rich black loam. The washerwomen, of whom there* wece a 
few, principally Mexicans and Indians, had established them- 
selves on one side of the pond and the washmen on another; 
Tk& latter went into the business on a large scale, halving 
tboir tents for ironing, their lai^ge kettles for boiling the 
clothes and their fluted wash-boards along the e^e of the • 
water. lib was an amusing sight to see a greats burly, long- 
bearded fellow,^ kneeling on the ground, with sleeves rolled 
up to the elbowsj and rubbin*^ a shirt on the boards with 
such violence that the suds fiew and the buttons, if there 
i/nese any, must soon snap offl Their clear-starching and 
xroBing' were- still more lu^crous j bat, notwithstanding, thejr 
siKoeeded fully as well aa the women,, and wece rapidljij 
growing rich from the profile of their business. Where 
^ilsi a> dozen is paid for washing clothesy it is v^y easy to ' 
etam ;deuble i^e wi^s of a Member of Congress. 

Tbeistmaeta we aam frmsL the biUs! ta we dro^e: slpwly back 
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with the barrels filled, were all of the same gorgeous charac- 
ter. The air had a purity and sweetness which made the 
long hour of twilight enchanting, and we frequently lingered 
on the road till after dark. We helped our patient donkey 
up the hill by pushing behind his cart — an aid he seemed 
fully to appreciate, for he pulled at such times with much 
more spirit. He had many curious ways about him, the 
most remarkable of which was his capacity for digestion. 
Cloth, canvass, and shavings, seemed as much his natural 
food as hay or green grass. Whenever he broke loose during 
the night, which was not seldom, it was generally followed 
in the morning by a visit from some emigrant, claiming 
damages for the amount of tent-covering which had been 
chewed up. Once, indeed, a man who had indulged rather 
freely in bad brandy, at twenty-five cents a glass, wandered 
in the dark to the place where the donkey was tethered, lay- 
down at his feet and fell asleep. When he awoke in the 
morning, sobered by the coolness of his bed and foggy 
blankets, he found to his utter surprise and horror, that the 
ravenous beast had not only devoured his cap but cropped 
nearly all the hair from one side of his head ! As the man's 
hair happened to be glowing in colour and coarse in texture, 
the mistake of the donkey in taking it to be swamp hay, is 
not so much to be wondered at 

The valley about the Mission Dolores was charmingly green 
and beautiful at this time. Several of the former miners, in 
anticipation of the great influx of emigrants into the country 
and a consequent market for vegetables, pitched their tents 
on the best spots along the Mission Creek, and began pre* 
paring the ground for gardens. The valley was surveyed and 
staked into lots almost to the summit of the mountains, and 
the operation of squatting was performed even by many of 
the citizens of San Francisco, for the purpose of obtaining 
titles to the land. Some gentlemen of my acquaintance came 
into the possession of certain stone quarries, meadow lands, 
and fine sheep-pastures, in this manner ; whereupon a friend 
of mine, and myself, concluded to try the experiment, think- 
ing the experience might, at least, be of some benefit. So, 
one fine morning we rode out to the Mission, where we found 
the surveyor on one of the hills, chopping up the chapparal into 
** hundred vara" lots. He received us cordially, and on looking 
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over his map of the locality, found two adjoining lots of two 
hundred varas each, which were still unoccupied. They lay 
on the western side of the Valley, on the slope of the moun- 
tains. We hastened away, crossed two yawning airoyos and 
climbed the steep, where, truly enough, we found the stakes 
indicating the limits of the survey. I chose a little valley, 
scooped out between two peaks of the ridge, and watered by 
a clear stream which trickled down its centre. My friend 
took a broader tract, which was not so well watered as mine ; 
however, on examining the soil, we agreed that it would 
produce good crops of cabbages and turnips. Accordingly, 
we marched leisurely over the ground, ascended to its highest 
part, and took a seat on a boulder of grey rock, which stood 
exactly upon the line between our two territories. All the 
beautiful valley lay beneath us, with the bay beyond, a part 
of the shipping of San Francisco, and Monte Diablo in the 
distance — a fine prospect for a squatter ! 

On our return to the city, we debated whether we should 
procure materials for a tent, and take up an abode on the 
lofty lots ; but, as it was not at all clear than any land could 
be granted, or that it would be worth taking even if we 
should become bona fide settlers, we finally determined to let 
the matter rest. We did not repeat our visit, and we learned 
soon afterwards that violent disputes had arisen between the 
inhabitants of the Mission and the emigrants who had com- 
menced gardening. I, who never owned a rood of land in 
my life, would nevertheless have accepted the proprietorship 
of one of the bleak pinnacles of the Sierra Nevada — or better, 
the top of the Shaste Peak— could it have been given me, for 
the mere satisfaction of feeling that there was one spot of the 
earth which I might claim as my own, down to its burning 
centre. 



Chapter VI. — San Francisco, four months later. 

Of all the marvellous phases of the history of the Present, 
the growth of San Francisco is the one which will most tax 
the belief of the Future. Its parallel was never known, and 
shall never be beheld again. I speak only of what I saw 
with my own eyes. Wh^n I landed the]:e». a little more than 
four months before, I found a scatt ering town of tents and 
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canvass houses, irith a Ahtm of frame building on one or 
two stfeets, and a population of about six thousand. Now, 
on my last vimVI saw arounid me an actual metropolis, dis- 
playing^ street after street of well-built edifices, filled with an 
active and enterprising people and exhibiting every mark 
of permanent commercial prosperity. Then, the town wtis 
limited to the curve of the Bay fronting the anchorage and 
bottoms of the hills. Now, it stretched to the topmost heights, 
followed the shore around point after point, and sending back 
a long arm through a gap in the hills, took hold of the Gdlden 
Gate, and was building its warehouses on the open strait, and 
almost fronting the blue horizon of the Pacific. Then, the 
gold^seeking sojourner lodged in muslin rooms and canvass 
garrets, with a philosophic lack of furniture, and ate his sim- 
ple ■ though substantial fare from pine boards. Now, lofty 
hptete,' gaudy with verandas and balconies, were met with in 
ail quarters, furnished with home luxury, and aristocratic 
restaurants presented daily their long bills of fare, rich with 
the choicest technicalities of the Parisian cuisine. Then, 
vessels were coming in day after day, to lie deserted and 
useless at their anchorage. Now, scarce a day passed, but 
some eluster of sails, bound outward through the Golden 
GhftCe, took their way to all the corners of the Pacific. like 
the magic seed of the Indian juggler, which grew, blossomed 
and bore fruit before the eyes of his spectators, San Fran- 
cisoo seemed to have accomplished in a day the growth of 
half a- century. 

•When I first landed in California, bewildered and amazed 
by what seemed an unnatural standard of prices, I formed 
l^e opinion that there would be before long a great crash in 
speculation. Things, it appeared then, had reached the crisis, 
and it was pronounced impossible that they could remain 
stationary. This might have been a very natural idea at the 
time, but the subsequent course of affairs proved it to be in- 
correct. Lands, rents, goods and subsistence continued 
steadily to advance in cost, and as the credit system had been 
meanwhile prudently contracted, the character of the busi- 
ness done was the more real and substantial. Two or three 
years will pass, in all probability, before there is a positive 
abatement of the standard of prices. There will be fluc- 
tuations in the meantime, occasioning great gains and losses. 
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butlbe £all in rents and ftbe real estate, when it comes, as it 
inevitobly mustiin the course of two or three years, will not 
ibe 16O crushing as I at .first imagined. I doubt whether it 
will aeriously injure the commercial. activity of the place. 
-Priees will never iialLto .the same standard as in the Atlantic 
States, fortunes will always be made by the sober, intelli- 
Agent, industrious, and energetic; but no one who is either 
too carele^,too spiritless, or too. ignorant to succeed at home, 
need trouble himself about emigrating. The same general 
rule holds.gootJy as well here as elsewhere, and it is ail .the 
.better lor hutnan nature (that it is- so. ^ 

Not only was the heaviest part of the business conducted / 
oneash principles, but all rents, even to lodgings in hotels, 
were required to be paid lin advance. A single bowling- 
alley, in the basement story of the Ward House-r-a new 
hotel on Portsmouthrsquare — : prepaid .5,000 dls. monthly. 
The firm of Findley, Johnson -k :Co. sold their real estate, 
purchased a year previous for 20,000 dls., at 300,000 dls. ; 
25,000 dls. down, and the rest in monthly instalments .of . 
12,500 dls. /This .was a far# specimen of the speculations x/ 
daily made, ^^hose on;a lesser «:alewere frequently of a 
very amusing character, but the claims on one's astonish- 
ment were so constant, that the faculty soon wore out, and 
tiiemost imheard*of operations were looked upon as matters 
of courag.. j Among others that came under my observation, 
was one of' a gentleman who purchased a barrel of alum for 
6 dls., the. price in New York being 9 dls. It happened to 
be the only alum, in the place, and as there was a demand -for 
it ahortly afterwards, he sold the barrel for 150 dls. Another 
purchased all the candle-wick to be found, at an average 
price of^ cts. per lb., and sold it in a short time at 2.25 dls. 
per IbyTA friend of mine expended 10,000 dls. in purchasing 
barleys which in a week brought 20,000 dls. The greatest 
gains were still made by the gambling-tables and the eating- 
houses. Every device that art could suggest was used to 
swell the custom of the former. The latter found abundant 
support in the necessities of a large floating j»opuiation,.in 
addition to the swarm of permanent residents. / 

For a month or two previous to this time, money had been 
very scarce in the market, and from ten to fifteen per cent, 
monthly was paid, with the addition of good security. Not- 
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withstanding the quantity of coin brought into the country 
by emigrants, and the millions of gold dust used as cur- 
rency, the actual specie basis was very small compared with 
the immense amount of business transacted. Nevertheless, 
I heard of nothing like a failure ; the principal firms were 
prompt in all their dealings, and the chivalry of Commerce 

! — ^to use a new phrase — ^was as faithfully observed as it could | 

have been in the old marts of Europe and America. The 
merchants had a 'Change and News-room, and were begin- 
ning to co-operate in their movements and consolidate ^eir 
credit, A stock company which had built a long wharf at 
the foot of Sacramento-street, declared a divideri3 of ten per 
cent, within six weeks after the wharf was finished. During 
the muddy season, it was the only convenient place for land- 
ing goods, and as the cost of constructing it was enormous, 

^ sp were likewise the charges for wharfage and storage. 
Jr^- There had been a vast improvement in the means of living 
T^^ since my previous visit to San Francisco. Several large 
hotels had been opened, which were equal in almost every 
respect to houses of the second class in the Atlantic cities. 
The Ward House, the Graham House, imported bodily from 
Baltimore, and the St. Francis Hotel, completely threw into 
the shade all former establishments. The rooms were fur- 
nished with comfort and even luxury, and the tables lacked 
few of the essentials of good living, according to a " home" 
taste. The sleeping apartments of the St. Francis were 
the best in California. The cost of board and lodging was 
150 dls. per month — which was considered unusually cheap. 

/a. room at the Ward House cost 250 dls. monthly, without 
board. The principal restaurants charged 35 dls. a week for 
board, and there were lodging-houses where a berth or 
" bunk" — one out of fifty in the same room — might be had 
for 6 dls. a week. The model of these establishments — 
which were far from being " model lodging-houses" — was 
that of a ship. A number of state-rooms, containing six 
berths each, ran around the sides of a large room, or cabin, 
where the lodgers resorted to read, write, smoke, and drink 
at their leisure. The state-rooms were consequently filled 
with foul and unwholesome air, and the noises in the cabin 
prevented the passengers from sleeping, except between 
midnight and four o'clock. 
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The great want of San Frandsco was society. Think of 
a cTi^ of thirty thousand inhabitants^ peopteTBy men alone ! 
TEeuK oFthis was never seen before. Ei^er j man was his 
^wn hou sgkfifipfiri fio^"gj ^" many insto nces, his own s weep- 
ing, cooking, washinjg and mending. Many home-arts^ 
learnecT ra£her Tiiy observation than experience, came con- 
veniently into play. He who cannot make a bed, cook a 
beefsteak, or sew up his own rips and rents, is unfit to be a 
citizen of California. .Nevertheless, since the town began 
to assume a permanent shape,_ very many of the comforts of 
life in the east were attainable! A family may now live 
tEerelvithoUt suffering any material privations ; and if every 
married man, who intends spending some time in California, 
would take his family with him, a social influence would 
soon be created to which we might look for the happiest 
results. 

Towards the dose of my stay, the city was as dismal a 
place as could well be imagined. The glimpse of bright, warm, 
serene weather passed away, leaving in its stead a raw, 
cheerless, south-east storm. The wind now and then blew 
a heavy gale, and the cold, steady fall of rain, was varied by 
claps of thunder and sudden blasts of hail. The mud in the 
streets became little short of fathomless, and it was with 
difficulty that the mules could drag their empty wagons 
through. A powerful London dray-horse, a very giant in 
harness, was the only animal able to pull a good load ; and 
I was told that he earned his master 100 dls. daily. I saw 
occasionally a company of Chinese workmen, carrying bricks 
and mortar, slung by ropes to long bamboo poles. The 
plank side-walks, in the lower part of the city, ran along the 
brink of pools and quicksands, which the Street Inspector 
and his men vainly endeavoured to fill by hauling cart- 
loads of chapparal and throwing sand on the top ; in a day 
or two the gulf was as deep as ever. The side-walks, which 
were made at the cost of 5 dls. per foot, bridged over the 
worst spots, but I was frequently obliged to go the whole 
length of a block in order to get on the other side. One 
could not walk any distance, without getting at least ankle- 
deep, and although the thermometer rarely sank below 50°, 
it was impossible to stand still for even a short time without 
a death-like chill taking hold of the feet. As a consequence 
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of this/ coughs and dinronchial ejections were innnmerable. 
l^ie '.universal cuatom of -wearing the pantaloons inaide the 
boots threatened to restore the knee<*breeches of our gnmd- 
fathers' times. Even ^women were obliged to shorten tbeir 
] skirts, and wear high*topped boots. The population seemed 

yio be composed entirely of dismounted hussars. All rkim 
will be remedied when .the city is two years older, -and 
Portsmouth Square boasts a pave as elegant as that on the 
dollar side of Broadway. 

The severe weather oecasioned a great deal of sickness, 
especially among those who led an exposed life. The city 
overflowed ^th people, and notwithstanding buildings were 
continually 'growing up like mushrooms, over night, huB- 

i dreds who arrived were obliged to lodge in teuts, with^whieh 

\ the summits of the hiUs were covered. !E^ever, and ague, 
and dysentery were the prevailing complaints, the greifiC' 

' .prevalence of which was owing nndoubtedly to exposure and 
/ an irregular habit of life. An association was formed to 
/ relieve those in actual want, many of the wealthiest -and 
• most influential citizens taking an honourable part in the 
matter. Many instances of lamentable destitution were tby 
this means brought to light. '^Kearly all the hospitals of .the 
pkee were soon filled, and numbers went to the Sandwieh 
Islands to recruit. The City Hospital, a large, well venti- 
lated and regulated establishment, contained about «fiilty 
patients. The attending physician described to me sevenil 
eases of nearly hopeless lunacy which had come under his 
care, some of* them produced by disappointment and ill-lucky 
and others by sudden increase of fortune. Poor human 
nature ! 

Li the midst of the rains, we were greeted one morning 
with a magnificent spectacle. The wind had blown furiously 
during the night, with violent falls of rain, but the sun rose 
in a spotless sky, revealing the Coast Mountains across the 
bay wrapped in snow half- way ■ down their sides. For two 
days they wore their dazzling crown, which could be seen 
melting away hour by hour, from their ridges and cloven 
ravines. . This was the only snow I saw while in San Fnan- 
Cisco ; only once did I notice any appearance of frost. The 
grass was green and vigorous, and some of the more hardy 
plants in blossom; vegetables, it is well;known, flourish with 
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'equal hixnriance daring the winter season. At one of the 
Tiedtanrants, I was shown some remarkable specimens of the 
growth of California soil — ^potatoes, weighing from one to 
fire pounds each ; beets and turnips eight inches in diameter, 
and perfectly sweet and sound; and large, silver-skinned 
onions, whose delicate flavour the most inveterate enemy of 
this honest vegetable could not but have relished. A gentle- 
man who visited the Fort of Bodega, informed me that he 
^«aw in the garden of Capt. Smith, the owner of the place, 
pea-vines which had produced their third crop from the same 
root in one summer. 

As the rains drove the deer and other animals down from 
the mountains, game of all kinds became abundant. Fat 
elks, and splendid black-tailed does hung at the doors of all 
the butchers' shops, and wild geese, duck and brant, were 
brought into the city by the wagon-load. "Grizzly bear 
steakj*' became a choice dish at the eating-houses ; I had the 
satisfaction one night of eating a dice of one that had 
weighed eleven hundred pounds. The flesh was of a bright 
red colour, very «olid, sweet, Bnd nutritious ; its flavour was 
preferable to that of the best poric. The large native hare, 
a specimen of which occasionally found its way to the 
restaurants, is nowise inferior to that of Europe. As an 
illustration of the money which might be spent in procuring 
a meal no better than an ordinary hotel-dinner at home, 
I may mention that a dinner . for fifteen persons, to which 
J was invited, at the " Excelsior," cost the giver of it 225 dls. 

The effect of a growing prosperity, and some little 
taste of luxury was readily seen in the appearance of 
the business community of San Francisco. The slouched 
felt hats gave way to narrow-brimmed black beavers; 
flannel shirts were laid aside, and white linen, though in- 
differently washed, appeared instead ; dress and frock coats, 
of the fashion of the previous year in the Atlantic side, 
came forth from trunks and sea-chests ; in short, a San 
Francisco merchant was almost as smooth and spruce in. his 
outward appearance as a merchant anywhere else. The 
hussar boot, however, was obliged to be worn, and a variation 
of the Mexican sombrero— a very convenient and becoming 
head-piece — came into fashion among the younger class. 

The steamers which arrived at this time, brought large 
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quantities of newspapers from all parts of the Atlantic 
States. The speculation which had been so successful at 
first, was '.completely overdone; there was a glut in the 
market, in consequence whereof newspapers came down to 
fifty and twenty-five cents a-piece. The leading journals of 
New- York, New- Orleans and Boston were cried at every 
street-corner. The two papers established in the place 
issued editions " for the Atlantic Coast," at the sailing of 
every steamer for Panama. The offices were invaded by 
crowds of purchasers, and the slow hand-presses in use could 
not keep pace with the demand. The profits of these jour- 
nals were almost incredible, when contrasted with their 
size and the amount of their circulation. Neither of them 
failed to count their gains at the rate of 75,000 dls. a-year, 
clear profit. 

My preparations for leaving San Francisco were made 
with the regret that I could not remain longer, and see more 
of the w^onderful growth of the Empire of the West. Yet 
I was fortunate in witnessing the most peculiar and inte- 
resting stages of its progress, and I took my departure in the 
hope of returning at some future day to view the completion 
of these magnificent beginnings. The world's history has 
no page so marvellous as that which has just been turned in 
California. 
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Chapter VII. — SooiETr in California. 

There are some features of society in California, which 
I have hitherto failed to touch upon in my narrative, but 
which deserve a passing notice before I take my final leave 
of that wonderful land. The direct effect of the state of 
things growing out of the discovery of the placers, was to 
develop new qualities and traits of character, not in single 
individuals, but in every individual of the entire community 
— traits frequently most unlooked-for in those who exhibited 
them in the most marked degree. Society, therefore, was 
for the time cast into new forms, or, rather, deprived of any- 
fixed form. A man, on coming to California, could no more 
expect to retain his old nature unchanged, than he could re- 
tain in his lungs the air he had inhaled on the Atlantic shore. 
% The most immediate and striking change which came 
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iipon the greater portion of the emigrants was an increase of 
activity, and proportionately, of reckless and daring spirit It 
was curious to see how men hitherto noted for their prudence 
and caution, took sudden leave of those qualities, to all 
appearance, yet only prospered the more thereby. Perhaps 
there was at bottom a vein of keen, shrewd calculation, 
which directed their seemingly heedless movements ; certain 
it is, at least, that for a long time the rashest speculators 
were the most fortunate. It was this fnct, no doubt, that 
seemed so alarming to persons newly-arrived, and gave rise 
to unnumbered predictions of the speedy and ruinous crash 
of the whole business fabric of San Francisco. But nothing 
is more contagious than this spirit of daring and independent 
action, and the most doleful prophets were, ere long, swal- 
lowed up in the same whirlpool against which they had 
warned others. 

The emigrants who arrive in Califomia very soon divide 
into two distinct classes. About two-thirds, or possibly three- 
fourths of them are active, hopeful, and industrious. They 
feel this singular intoxication of society, and go to work at 
something, no matter what, by which they hope to thrive. 
The remaining portion see everything "through a glass 
darkly." Their first bright anticipations are unrealized ; the 
horrid winds of San Francisco, during the dry season, chill 
and unnerve them : or if they go to the placers, the severe 
labour and the ill-success of inexperienced hands, completes 
their disgust. They commit a multitude of sins in the shape 
of curses upon every one who has written or spoken favour- 
ably of Califomia. Some of them return home without 
having seen the country at all, and others, even if they ob- 
tain profitable situations, labour without a will. It is no place 
for a slow, an over-cautious, or a desponding man. The 
emigrant should be willing to work, not only at one business, 
but many, if need be ; the grumbler or the idler had far better 
stay at home. 

It cannot be denied that the very activity of California 
society created a spirit of excitement which frequently led to 
dangerous excesses. The habits of the emigrants, never, 
even at home, very slow and deliberate, branched into all 
kinds of wild offshoots, the necessary efiect of the sudden 
glow and expansion which they experienced. Those who re- 
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tained. their health seemed to revel in an. exuberance o£ 
animal spirits^ which carried them with scarce a jar ores 
bazxiers and obstacles that would have brought others to w 
fcdl stand. There was something exceedingly hearty, cordii^ 
and encouraging in the character of social intercourse. The- 
ordinary forms of courtesy were flung aside with a bluntnesfr 
o£ good-fellowship infinitely preferable, under the circmnr 
stances. I was constantly reminded of the stories of Northjerai 
History— of the stout Vikings and Jarls who exulted in their 
very passions, and made their heroes of those who were xnoik 
jo^dal at the feast, and most easily kindled with the rage ofi 
battle. Indeed,, it required but little effort of the imagiiia»> 
tion to revive those iron ages, when^ the rugged gold-digger%. 
with, their long hair and unshorn beards, were grouped aroun^L 
some mountain camp-fire, revelling in the ruddy light, an^ 
giving full play to a mirth, so powerful and profound that itr 
would not have shamed the Berserkers. 

The most common excesses into which Califomians ron^. 
ate drinking and gambling. I say drinking, rather l^ant: 
drunkenness, for I saw very little of the latter. But a singlet 
case came under my observation while I was in the gokb 
region. The man's friends took away his money and d^ 
posited it in the hands of the Alcalde, then tied him to a tree 
where they left him till he became sober. The practicer oil! 
drinking, nevertheless, was widely prevalent, and its efiEeeti» 
rendered more destructive by the large amount of bad liquoB 
which was sent into the country. Gambling, in spite of &% 
universal public sentiment against it, grew and fiourished'^ 
the disappointment and ruin of many emigrants were owiii|^. 
to its existence. The gamblers themselves w^e in manji^ inn- 
stances men who had led orderly and respectable li^es 9kf. 
home. I have heard some of them frankly avow that nothing-; 
would induce them to acquaint their friends and families mth^. 
the nature of their occupation ; they would soon, have enon^l^: 
they said, and then they would wash their hands of the UBWr 
clean stain^ and go home to. lead more honourable lives. But 
alas ! it is not so easy to wash out the memory of self-degfftct- 
dalion. If these men have in truth any sentiment of 
remaining, every coin of the wealth they have hoarded 
awaken a shameful consciousness of the base and iirnnawly*' 
buBtness by which it. waaobtained* 
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In^pite^ however, of all tbese dissipftting and disorg^mafi^ 
inflnenees^ the main stooLof soeietj* was souod^ vigorous^ anci 
porognessi ve. The rank shoots^ whiie'the3!r'might have slightly 
wedkened the trunk,, onl^ showed the abundant life of the 
T(t9iL. In shorty without wishing to be understood aa apolc* 
gizing in any degree for the evils whick existed, it was evir 
dent that had the Califomians been more cool, grave,, and 
ddiberate in their temperament* — had they lacked the. fiery, 
energy and impulsive spimt which pashed< them irresistibly, 
forward — ^the dangers which, surrounded them at the outset 
would have been, far more imminenti Besides, thiaenerg^j^ 
did. not run at random; it was ia the end .directed by an en- 
lightened e:2ppe]rience,- and that instinct of right, which is the 
strength and security of a self-governed people. Hundreds 
of instances might be adduced to show that the worst passions 
of our nature were speedily developed ih the air of Cali- 
foniia^ but the one grand lesson .of the*settlement and organi- 
zatiaD of the country isiofa^ character that ennobles the raoe. 

The unanimity with which all united iiai this work — the 
frankness with which tbe old prejudicea of sect and partj^ 
wecedisclaimed-^thefreshly^ awakened prideof country, which* 
made every citizen jealously and disinterestedly anxious that 
she should) acquit herself honourably in the ey^of the Natioa 
at large' — formed a spectacle, which must claim ouv entire adr. 
miration. In view of the splendid future which- is opening 
for California it insures her a stable. foundation on' which, to 
buuLd?. the superstructure of her weakh and power. 

After what has been said,, it will appears natural that Caliv 
fornia should be the most democratic country in^ the worldt^ 
The practical equality of all the members of at community^ 
n^atever miglUi be the wealthy. iatelligenoet or profession of 
eado^ was never before thoroughly demonstrated. Dress waa 
no ^age of respectability, and no honest. occupation^ however 
menial in its character, affected & manfs standing. Lawyers^ 
plvfsixtians, and ex^ professors dug. cdlars^^ drove oxrteam»i 
sawed wood, and carried luggage ; while men who had been 
anary privates, saiiors^. coota^. or d^ labourers,, were at the 
heodof profitable estaibiiahments^.anii.not unfreqiaently aa» 
sistediiin some<of the minov! detaib> of Grovernment* A mem 
wiiAi would: conaider hwiieUow beneath) htBy^ooaocottnt.ef'yK 
affpsanuicer or ooeapation^ .iveuld.httveBhNuif^aenec^ cti^ixml^ 
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living peaceably in California. The security of the country 
is owing, in no small degree, to this plain, practical develop- 
ment of what the French reverence as an abstraction, under 
the name of FraternitL To sum up all in three words, 
Labour is respectable : may it never be otherwise, while 
a grain of gold is left to glitter in Californian soil ! 

I have dwelt with the more earnestness on these features 
of society, because they do not seem to be fully appreciated 
on this side of the Continent. I cannot take leave, in the 
regular course of my narrative, of a land where I found so 
much in nature to admire and enjoy, without attempting to 
give some general though imperfect view of Man, as he ap- 
peared under those new and wonderful influences. 



Chapter VIII. — Leaving San Francisco. 

The rainy season, by rendering further travel very un- 
satisfactory and laborious, if not impossible, put an end to 
my wanderings in California, which, in fact, had already 
extended beyond the period I had originally fixed for my 
stay. I was therefore anxious to set out on my homeward 
journey through Mexico, to which I looked forward with 
glowing anticipations. Rather than wait for the steamer of 
Jan. 1st., I decided to take one of the sailing packets up for 
Mazatlan, as the trip down the coast is usually made in from 
ten to fifteen days. The most promising chance was that of 
a Peruvian brigantine belonging to a German house, which 
I was assured would sail on the 15th of December. A heavy 
gale coming up at the time put this out of the question. I 
waited until the 17th, when I went on board, determined to 
set foot no more in San Franciscan mud. The brigantine — 
which bore the name of Iquiquena, from the Peruvian port 
of Iquiqua — was a small, rakish craft, built at the Island of 
Chiloe for a smuggler in the opium trade ; having been after- 
wards purchased by a house in Callao, she still retained the 
Peruvian colours. 

In her low, confined cabin, containing eight berths, which . 
were reached by a dark and crooked well, opening on the 
deck near the rudder, seven passengers were crowded- 
Americans, Mexicans, and Venezuelans — besides the captain, 
mate, supercargo, and steward, who were Germans, as were 
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likewise the greater part of the crew. To complete the 
circle that met around our little table to discuss the in- 
variable daily dinner of rice soup and boiled beef, I must not 
omit mentioning a Chinese dog, as eccentric in his behaviour 
as the Celestials on shore. Hie captain and crew did no- 
thing to falsify the national reputation for tardiness and 
delay. In our case the poco tiempo of the Chagres boatmen 
was outdone. Seven days were we doomed to spend in the 
Bay, before the almost hopeless conjunction of wind, tide, 
crew, passengers, and vessel started us from our anchorage. 
On getting aboard, the captain declared everjrthing to be in 
readiness, except the wood and water, which would be forth- 
coming next day. Having some experience of German de- 
liberation, I at once resigned myself to three days* delay. 
The next day was stormy and rough ; on the second, two 
casks of water were brought on board ; the third was stormy ; 
the wood was purchased on the fourth ; and on the fifth, the 
sailors quarrelled about their pay and refused to go to sea. 

While we thus lay in the harbour, just inside the Bincon, 
trying to bear with patience a delay so vexatious, one of the 
terrible south-east gales came on. The wind gradually rose 
through the night, and its violence was heard and felt in the 
whistle of the rigging and the uneasy roll of our brigantine. 
When morning dawned, the sky was as grey and cold as an 
arch of granite, except towards the south-east, where a streak 
of dun light seemed like the opening through which the 
whole fury of the blast was poured upon the bay. The tim- 
bers of the shipping creaked as they were tossed about by the 
lashed and driven waters ; the rigging hummed and roared 
till the ropes were ready to snap with the violence of their 
vibrations. There was little rain accompanying the gale, but 
every drop stung like a shot. Seen under a sky and through 
an atmosphere which from all sensation of light and warmth 
was gone, the town and hills of San Francisco appeared as 
if cast in bronze, so cold, dark, and severe were their out- 
lines. The blackest thunder-gusts I ever aaw had nothing 
so savage and relentless in their expression. All day and 
night, having dragged our anchor and drifted on the shoals, 
we lay thumping heavily with every swell, while a large 
barque, with three anchors out, threatened to stave in our 
bows. Towards morning the rain increased, and in the same 
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propoittion Ihe^gale abated. Dnrhig its prevalenee flveor^lx 
veasels were inju)*ed, and two or three ^entirelj lo«t. 

1^ sailors having been paoified, the supercargo 'taken on 
board, and the brig declared ready for sea, we were detained 
another day on account of the anchor sticking fast in the 
mud, and 'still another through >lack of a favourable wind. 
Finally, on the eighth day after going on board, the brig mas 
warped through the crowded vessels, and took the first of the 
•ebb tide, with a light breeze, to run out of the harbour. 

I went on deck, in the misty daybreak, to take a'pafting 
•look at the town and its amphitheatric hills. As I turned 
my face shoreward, a little spark appeared through the fog. 
Suddenly dt shot up into a spiry flame, and at the same in- 
stant I heard the sound of gongs, bells, and trumpets, and 
the shouting of human voices. The calamity, predicted and 
dreaded so long in advance, that men ceased to think of it, 
iad come at last — San Francisco was on fire ! The blaze 
increased with fearful rapidity. In fifteen minutes, it had 
risen into a broad, flickering column, making all the shore, 
the misty air and the water ruddy as with another sunrise. 
The sides of new frame houses, scattered through the town, 
tents high up on the hills, and the hulls and listless sails of 
vessels in the bay, gleamed and sparkled in the thick atmo- 
sphere. Meanwhile the roar and tumult swelled, and above 
the clang of gongs and the cries of the populace, I could 
hear the crackling of blazing timbers, and the smothered 
sound of falling roofs. 1 climbed into the rigging and 
watched the progress of the conflagration. As tlie flames 
leapt upon a new dwelling, there was a sudden whirl of their 
waving volumes — an embracing of the frail walls in their 
relentless clasp — and, a second afterwards, from roof and 
rafter and foundation-beam shot upward a jet of fire, steady 
and intense at first, but surging off into spiral folds and 
Streamers, as the timbers were parted and fell. 

For more than an hour, while we were tacking in the 
channel between Yerba B4i€na Island and the anchorage, 
there was no apparent check to the flames. Before passing 
Fort Montgomery, however, we heard several explosions in 
stjuick succession, and conjectured that vigorous measures had 
ibeen taken to prevent further destruction. When- at last, 
"With a fair breeze atfd bright sky, we were dashing past ' tlie 
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Tockbof JUeatraz^ tthe red eolumn had sunk awaj to a -smoul- 
dering blaze, and nothing but. a heavy canopy of «moke re- 
mained io tell the extent of the conflagration. The Golden 
Gate^vras again before. us, and I looked through .its mountain- 
walls on the rolling Pacific, with full as pleasant an excite- 
jaent.as I had looked dn wards, four months before, eager to 
catch the first glimpse of the new :£ldorado. 

The breeze freshened, the swell increased, and as the 
breakers of the entrance receded behind us, we entered the 
rough sea left by a recent gale. In trying to haul close to 
the wind, the captain discovered that the rudder was broken. 
Immediately afterwards, there was a cry of " a leak ! " and 
from the terror on the faces of the mate and sailors, I thought 
that nothing less than a dozen blankets could stop the open- 
ing. The pumps were rigged in haste, but little water was 
found in the hold ; and on examination, it appeared that the 
leak, which was in the bow, was caused by the springing 
apart of the planking from n violent blow on the rocks, which 
the brig had received a short time previous. The captain 
decided at once to return, much to our disappointment, as the 
wind was fair for Mazatlan. We were twenty miles from the 
entrance, and after beating up until next morning found our- 
selves just as far off as ever. The wind continuing fair, the 
captain at length listened to us, and turned again towards 
Mazatlan. A change of wind again changed his mind, and 
all that day and the next we tacked back and forth — ^some- 
times running out towards the Farellones, sometimes close 
under the lee of the Punta de Los Reye?, and again driven 
down the coast as far on the other side of the entrance. 
What our brig gained in tacking, she lost in leeway, and as 
the rudder hung by a single pintle, she minded her helm 
badly. On the afternoon of the third day we were becalmed, 
but drifted into the entrance of the Gate with the flood-tide, 
in company with fifteen vessels, that had been waiting out- 
side. A light southern breeze springing up, enabled us to 
reach the anchorage west of Clark's Point in the night ; so 
that. next morning, after landing on the beach and walking 
through a mile of deep mud, I was once more in San Fsan- 
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^ I hastened immediately to Portsmouth Square, the scene oi 
:^e conflagmtion. All its eastern front, with th;^ sssie^^assv^ 
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of the Delmonico Restaurant at the comer of Clay-street, was 
gone, together with the entire side of the Block, on Washing- 
ton-street. The Eldorado, Parker House, Denison's Exchange 
and the United States Coffee House — ^forming, collectively, 
the great rendezvous of the city, where everybody could be 
found at some time of the day — were among the things that 
had been. The fronts of the Verandah, Aguila de Oro, and 
other hells on Washington-street, were blackened and charred 
from the intense heat to which they were subjected, and from 
many of the buildings still hung the blankets by means of 
which they were saved. Three days only had elapsed since 
the fire, yet in that time all the rubbish had been cleared 
away, and the frames of several houses were half raised. All 
over the burnt space sounded one incessant tumult of ham- 
mers, axes, and saws. In one week after the fire, the Eldo- 
rado and Denison's Exchange stood completely roofed and 
weather-boarded, and would soon be ready for occupation. 
The Parker House was to be rebuilt of brick, and the timbers 
of the basement floor w6re already laid. The Exchange had 
been contracted for at 15,000 dls., to be finished in two weeks, 
under penalty of forfeiting 150 dls. for every additional day. 
In three weeks from the date of the fire, it was calculated 
that all the buildings destroyed would be replaced by new 
ones, of better construction. The loss by the conflagration 
was estimated at 1,500,000 dls. — an immense sum, when 
the number and character of the buildings destroyed is con- 
sidered. This did not include the loss in a business way, 
which was probably 500,000 dls. more. The general busi- 
ness of the place, however, had not been injured. The 
smaller gambling hells around and near Portsmouth Square 
were doing a good business, now that the head-quarters of 
the profession were destroyed. 

Notwithstanding there was no air stirring at the time, the 
progress of the fire, as described by those who were on the 
spot, had something terrific in its character. The canvass 
partitions of rooms shrivelled away like paper in the breath 
of the flames, and the dry resinous wood of the outer walls 
radiated a heat so intense that houses at some distance were 
obliged to be kept wet to prevent their ignition. Nothing 
but the prompt measures of the city authorities and a plentifial 
supply of blankets in the adjacent stores, saved all the lower 
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part of the city from being swept away. Tbe houses in the 
path of the flames were either blown up or felled like trees, 
by cutting off the ground timbers with axes, and pulling over 
the structure with ropes fastened to the roof. The Spanish 
merchants on Washington-street, and others living in adobe 
houses in the rear, were completely stupified by the danger, 
and refused to have their buildings blown up. No one 
listened to them, and five minutes afterwards, adobes, timbers 
and merchandise went into the air together. 

A very few persons, out of the thousands present, did the 
work of arresting the flames. At the time of the most ex- 
treme danger, hundreds of idle spectators refused to lend a 
hand, unless they were paid enormous wages. One of the 
principal merchants, I was told, offered a dollar a bucket for 
water, and made use of several thousand buckets in saving 
his property. All the owners of property worked inces- 
santly, and were aided by their friends, but at least five thou- 
sand spectators stood idle in the plaza. I hope their selfish 
indifference is not a necessary offshoot of society here. It is 
not to be disputed, however, that constant familiarity with 
the shifting of Fortune between her farthest extremes, blunts 
very much the sympathies of the popular heart. 

The German house of whom I had obtained a passage for 
Mazatlan, was burned out, but the supercargo soon discovered 
its whereabouts. A committee of sea-captains, appointed to 
examine the brigantine, reported that she could be made 
ready for sea in three or four days. Under these circum- 
stances, the owners refused to refund more than half the pas- 
sage-money, which was seventy-five dollars, to those of us 
who chose to leave the vessel. My time was now growing 
precious, and I had no doubt the three days spoken of would 
be extended to as many weeks. I therefore went to the 
office of the Pacific Mail Steam Ship Company, where, as I 
expected, every ticket had been taken weeks before, and 
neither love, money nor entreaty seemed likely to procure 
one. Mr. Robinson, the Agent, however, with a prompt 
kindness I shall not soon forget, gave me a passage to 
Mazatlan, with the understanding that I would have no 
berth and probably little sleeping-room. 

The steamer was to sail on the first of January, at day- 
break. After coming upon my friends like an apparition — 
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they having' supposed me to be far out at sea — I spent two 
da^rs on' shore, housed up from rain and mud, and' finally took 
a boat for the steamer on the last evening of the year 1849* 
It was- during the prevalence of the spring-tides, and no boat 
could be had to go from the Long Wharf to the anchorage off 
the Bincon, for less than four dollars^ I had two oarsmen for 
myself and blankets; it was near the middle of the ebb-tide, 
and' we ran inside the shelter of the point till we were abreast 
of the steamer. She was now about three-quarters of a mile 
distant, but a foaming, raging flood was between us. Several 
large boats, manned by four and six oarsmen were struggling^ 
in the midst of the current, and borne away in spite of themt^ 
selves. One of my men was discouraged^ and' wanted to turn 
back, but there was a majority against him. I took good 
hold of the tiller-ropes, the men stripped to their flannel 
shirts, planted their feet firmly against the ribs of the boat, 
and' we dashed into the teet^ of the tide. "We were thrown^ 
and tossed about like a toy ; the spray flew over us, and the 
strongest efiSsrts of the men did not seem to move us an* inch. 
After half an hour of hard work, during which we continu•^ 
ally lost ground, we came alongside of a vessel and madoi 
fast. At least a dozen other craft could be seen struggling^ 
out after us, but they all fell away,, some of them drifting two 
or three miles before they could make a halfc We lay fas. 
nearly two hours, waiting for the height of the ebb to paes^, 
but the flood still foamed andt rushed, dating against tha- 
prows of vessels and boiling around their sterns, with an iuir 
cessant roar. At last, another boat with two passengers came 
down upon us in the darkness; we joined crews, leaving,, 
one of the boats behind j. and set out again* with four oars. "St., 
was pitchy dark, with a raia dashing in our faces: We kept 
on, towards the light of the steamer, gaining about a yard a 
minute, till we reached^her lee gangway. 

I unrolled my blankete and put in a preemption claijn for 
one end of the cabin«-ti^le. Several other berthless persons 
oocupied the benches on either hand and the iron grating 
below, which printed their sides like a checker-board ; and 
so we passed the night. The last boat-loads came out in the 
morning ; the parting gun echoed^ back from the Island of: 
YerbaBuena ; the< paddles moved; San Francisco slid awray 
from us, and the Goldea; Gate opened ag^; the swells of 
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the Pacific rolled forward to. meet us ; the coast wheeled 
roundtond fronted our larboard side.; rain and fog were h&r 
hind ufi» and a speck of cljaai7 blue far ahead: — and so we sped 
southward, to the tropics, and homeward ! 

The Oregon's freight, both of gold and, passengers, was the 
most important which hadf ever left San. Francisco. Of the: 
formei^ we had. about two. millions of dollars ontboard ;.of th» 
latter,, the Congressmen, and Senators elect,. Col. Fremont^. 
Dr. Gwin, Gilbert and Wriglit, together withfa score- of the. 
prominent merchants and monied) men of San, Francisco, and 
several officers of the- Arjoay and Navy. Mr.. Butler King 
was. returning fromchi&survej of the country ; Major It ucker,. 
whoniil have alread^i? mentionediin connexiouiwoth the- over-* 
land emigration*, and Major Cross, recently fromi Oregcrn,. 
w.ere also on board* The.chamoter of our little; community 
WAS. very different from, that which, camaup. on the. Panama.; 
the* steamer was. under better regulations^, and at: meal- time, 
especially, there was, no disgraceful exhibition > of (for want of 
a better word) swinishues^ such as X witnessed on the formers 
boat. We had . &. mild and spring-lilie temperat^jje during tho; 
trip, and blue skies, after doubling C^^e Conception. 

We touchedat Santa, Barbara on the third morning out. 
The' night had been foggy, and we ran astray iu; the ohanneL 
between the Island of Santa Bosa and the mainland,, making 
the coast about twenby-fi,ve miles soutii of the town, I did 
not regret this, aa^it gave me an opportunity of seeing the' 
point wh£re the Coast. Mountains comedowtu to the sea» 
forming a narrow pass, which can only be travelled at low. 
tide, between the precipice and the surf. It is generally 
known as the Eincon,. or Corner— «a common Spanish term 
for the jul^g end of a. mountain ; in a^ Califoimian ballad 
(writtea bfiTore. seeing the countcy,.) I had made* it. the scene 
of aa imaginary incident^ giving the name of Paso del Ma^r 
— the Pass of the Sear— to the spot. I was delighted to tadi^ 
so msai! a correspondence between ita, cr^ags of black rock, it» 
breakers and reaches, of spray-w^t sand, and the previous 
piotaire in my imagination. The village of Santa Barbana iSt 
chacmingly situ^^, on a. warm slope above the. roadstead, 
down tJo which, stretch. itSi fields^ of wheat and barley^ B^dund 
it, on a shelf of the. mouii^n, stands the Mission^ oir Epi^:* 
cofMJLBestdeaGfi of Sante /Bacbai*d» it&.whiibe,arok<eid cocddorai; 
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and tall square towers brightly relieved against the pine 
forests in the distance. Above and beyond all, the Mountain 
of Santa Ynez lifts its bold and sterile ramparts, like an un- 
scaleable barrier against the inland. 

We lay-to in the road for several hours, shipping supplies. 
The shore was so near that we could watch the vaqueros, as 
they galloped among the herds and flung their lariats over the 
horns of the doomed beeves. An immense whale lay stranded 
on the beach lite the hull of some unlucky vessel. As we 
steamed down the coast, in the afternoon, we had a magnifi- 
cent view of the snowy range which divides the rich vine- 
land of Los Angeles from the Tulare Plains. At daybreak 
the next morning we were in the harbour of San Diego, 
which was little changed since my visit in August ; the hills 
were somewhat greener, and there were a few more tents 
pitched around the hide-houses. Thence away and down the 
rugged Peninsula — ^past the Bay of Sebastian Viscaino, the 
headland of San Lorenzo and the white deserts of sand that 
stretch far inland — around the jagged pyramids and hollow 
caverns of Cape San Lucas — beyond the dioramic glimpse of 
San Jos6, and into the mouth of the Califomian Gulf, where 
we were struck aback by a norther that strained our vessel's 
sinews and troubled the stomachs of her passengers. The 
next morning we groped about in the fog, hearing a breaker 
here and seeing a rock there, but the captain at last hit upon 
the right clue and ran us out of the maze into a gush of 
dazzling sunshine and tropic heat, which lay upon the islands 
and palmy shores of Mazatlan Harbour. 



CHAPTER IX.— Mazatlan. 
I TOOK leave of my friends and messmates, receiving many 
gloomy predictions aud warnings of danger from the most of 
them, and went on shore with the captain, in the ship's boat. 
The water is very shallow, from witlun a mile of the landing, 
and abounds with rocks which rise nearly to the surface. 
Two of these are called The Turtles, from an incident which 
is told at the expense of an officer of the British Navy. He 
had just reached Mazatlan, and on his first visit to the shore, 
knowing that the waters contained turtle, had provided him- 
self with rope and harpoon, and took his station in the bow of 
the boat. The men ro^^ed for some time without interrup- 
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lion, but suddenly, at a whisper from the officer, backed their 
oars and awaited the throw. The harpoon was swung quickly 
to give it impetus ; the water flew as it descended 5 "hit !'* 
shouted the officer. And it was hit — so hard that the har- 
poon banged back again from the round face of the rock. 

We landed on the beach, where we were instantly sur- 
rounded with the peons of the Custom House, in white shirts 
and pantaloons. The baggage was carried under the portico 
of an adobe house opposite the landing, where it was watched 
by one of the officials. Mr. Mott, of Mazatlan, who came 
passenger in the Oregon, was well known to all the autho- 
rities of the place, and I found, after losing much time in 
getting a permit to have my luggage passed, that it had all 
been sent to his house without examination. My next care 
was to find a lodging-place. There was the m^son, a sort of 
native caravanserai ; the .Ballo de Oro, (Golden Ball,) a 
tavern after the Mexican fashion, which is comfortless 
enough; and finally the Fonda de Caiiton, a Chinese hotel, kept 
by Luen-Sing, one of the most portly and dignified of ail the 
Celestials. His broad face, nearly equal in circumference to 
the gong which Chin-Ling, the waiter, beat three times 
a day at the door, beamed with a paternal regard for his 
customers. His oblique eyes, in spite of all their twinklings 
after the main chance, looked a good-natured content, and his 
capacious girth spoke too well of fat living to admit of a 
doubt about the quality of his table. There was no resisting 
the attractions of Luen-Sing's hotel, as advertised in his own 
person, and thither, accordingly, I went. 

The place was overrun by our passengers, who nearly ex- 
hausted the supplies of eggs, milk, and vegetables in the. 
market. The Fonda de Canton was thronged ; all the rooms 
were filled with tables, and gay groups, like children enjoying 
a holiday, were clustered in the palm-shaded court-yard. 
Chin-Ling could not half perform the commands ; he was 
called from every side and scolded by everbody, but nothing 
could relax the gravity of his queer yellow face. The sun 
was intensely hot untU near evening, and I made myself 
quite feverish by running after luggage, permits, and pass- 
ports. ' I was not sorry when the gun of the steamer, at 
dusk, signalized her departure, and I was left to the com- 
pany and hospitalities of my friend Luen-Sing. After the 



monte plkyers bbd dtroed their bank in one ofthe rooms^ andi 
this customers had withdrawn, Chin-Ling carried in & small 
cot^ and made me a ver)rgood«bed>,on which I slept neariy 
as soundly as if it had been soft plank. 

I took a ramble about the city in the clear coolness of the- 
morning. Its situation is very peculiar and beautiful. Built 
at the foot of & bold hill, it stands on. the neck of a rock^,. 
volcanic headland, fronting the sea on each, side, so that part 
of the city" looks up the Californian Gulf, and part down the 
coasfr towards San Bias. The houses are stone, of a wJiite, 
pink or cream-colour, with heavy arched; entrances and cooL 
courtly ards within. The contrast of theiu clear, bright 
fronts, with' the feathery tops of the cocoa^palm, seen undev 
a dazzling sky, gives the city a ricb oriental character, re- 
minding me* of disseriptions of Smyrna.. The houses ane 
mostly a single^ story in- height^ but in the principal street, 
there are several magnificent buildings^ of two stories, witk. 
massive cornices and large balconied windows. The streets 
are- clean and cheerful^ and the principal shops are as. large; 
showy, and tastefully arranged as those of Paris or New 
York. At night, especially, when they are brilliantly lighted^, 
and all- the doors ^xd- windows are opened, displaying the 
gaudy shawls, scarft, and sarapes within ; when the whole 
population is out to enjoy the plieasant air,^ the meu in theii? 
white shirts and the women in their be wi telling rebosaa ; 
wiken some native band is playing^ just far enough distant to 
drown the* discordance ; when the paper lanterns of the 
fruit-venders gleam at every corner, and the aristocratio: 
seiioritas smoke their paper cigars in the balconies above^— 
Mazatlan is decidedly the gayest and liveliest little city on^ 
the Continent. 

But r was speaking of my morning stroll. The sun was 
already shining hotly in the streets, and the mellow roar- of 
the surf on the northern side of tile promontory, tempted my 
steps in that direction. I threaded the narrow alleys ia the* 
suburbs of the town^ lined with cactus hedges, behind which 
stood, the thatched bamboo huts of the natives^ exactly similair. 
to those of the Isthmus. Gang& of men, naked to the* waist^, 
were at work, carrying on- their heads large fsLgots of dye^ 
wood, with which some^ of the vessels in» the: hcwbour wmim 
being freighted. I reaehed a shaded coTe> among' the ro«k%. 
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wheie I sattundlookecloutoii-the darL-ldua expanse' of the 
Gul£. The aic waa as transparent asr cr^fstal^. and the breakers- 
rolled in. with foam and delightful freshness, to bathe the 
shelly sand at my feet.. Three craggy islands off the shore, 
looked. to be within gunshot, owing to the purity of the at* 
mOaphiere, yet. their scarred sides and ragged crests were 
clothed in the purple of distance. The region about the 
moutil/of the Gulf of California enjoys an unvarying dear-* 
neasi of climate, to which there is probably no parallel on 
the> earth. At Cape San Lucas^ the rising and setting of 
a star is manifest to the naked eye. Two or three years fre- 
quently pass without a drop of rain. There is, however, a. 
season of about a week's duration, occurring in. some of the 
winter months, when the soil is kept continually moist fromu 
the atmosphere. Not a cloud is^ to bC) seen ; the sun^is ap^ 
pareatly as bright as ever ; yet a. fine,, gauzy film of moisture 
pervades the aii\. settles giradually on tha surface. o£ the earths 
and performs: the service of raini: 

I saw aa* interesting picture one evening, ia isont of the. 
Theatre. A.lacge) band was stationed near the door^ where 
they performed waltzes and polkas in excellent style — an* 
idea.no doubt derived from " Scudder*s Balcony" or the. 
gambling-hells of San Francisco* It had the effect, at least, . 
to dvaw a.dense crowd of the lower, orders to the place, and. 
increase the business of the traders in fmits and drinks. A 
military band,, of tpumpets alone, marched* up and down, the 
principal stre^ blowing long bla»ta of piercing sound that 
affected one like the ^oek of aa electron-galvanic battery. 
Soldiers were grouped ainmnd the door of the Theatre, with' 
stadsed arma^ and the tables of dealers in fruits and pro^ 
visiens were ranged along the waHa. Over their braziers of 
chaircoal simmered the pans of manteca, (lard), near which 
stood piles of tortillas and dishes of fowl mixed with chUi 
coloradoy ready to be served up at ^medio the plate. Bundles 
of sugar-cane w;eBe< heaped upon the. groiuid,;aad oranges, 
bananas, and otheriruitB spread upoa mats,, beside which. their 
owners sat. Therei were tables> covered with porous eardien 
jars, containing, cod and refreshing drinks made of orange 
juice, coco&milk, barley flour,^Ad other whdesome in^edients. 

Tke^marketr-place psesenits a; most pictucesque appearance, 
wliether by day or ni^iti^ It is avSmall square,, on the. ateep^ 
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side of the hill, reached by narrow alleys, in which are to be 
found all the articles most in demand by the lower classes — 
earthenware after the old Aztec fashion, flaming calicoes, 
sarapes, rebosas and broad Guayaquil sombreros. The place 
is filled with square, umbrella-like stands or canopies of 
palm-leaves, under which are spread on the ground all kinds 
of vegetables, fruit and grain that grow in the vicinity, to be 
had at low prices. Among the fruits I noticed a plump 
green berry, with a taste like a strawberry and gooseberry 
combined ; they were called by the natives, areUanes. At 
night, the square was lighted by flaring lamps or torches of 
some resinous wood. 

The proximity of CaKfomia had increased in a striking 
manner the growth and activity of Mazatlan. Houses were 
going up in all parts of the towns, and the prices of articles 
in the shops were little below the San Francisco standard. 
At a tailoring establishment I was asked 20 dls. for a pair of 
Mexican calzoneros, and 2S dls. for a cloth travelling jacket 
— sums entirely above my reach. I purchased a good Pa- 
nama hat for 5 dls., and retaining my suit of corduroy and 
shirt of blue flannel, set about hunting for a mule. There 
were about fifty emigrants in the place, who had come in a 
few days previous, from Durango ; but their animals had 
all been disposed of to the Mexican traders, at very low 
prices. I was directed to the mhon, where I found a number 
for sale, in the corral. The owners offered to sell me a cahaUo 
sillado (a saddled and bridled horse) for 100 dls., or a toler- 
able mule for 80 dls., but seemed to think I would prefer a 
frisone, (an American horse,) at 100 dls., unsaddled. After 
riding a number of mules around the corral, I made choice 
of a small brown one, for which 45 dls. was asked, but which 
I obtained for 30 dls. One of the emigrants sold me his 
saddle and bridle for 5 dls. ; I added a good lariat and 
blanket, and was thoroughly equipped for the journey. 

It now remained to have my passport arranged, for which 
the signature of the President of the City Council was 
requisite. After a great deal of search, I found the proper 
place, where a sort of Alcalde, who was settling a dispute 
between two Indians, wrote a msto^ and directed me to call 
on the President, Don Luis Abioli. This second visit cost 
me several hours, but at last I succeeded in discovering Don 
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Luis, who was busily engaged behind the counter of his 
grocery store, in a little building near the market-place. 
He stopped weighing sugar to affix his signature to the pass- 
port, received my " wwZ gracias /" with a profound bow, and 
turned again to his customers. 

The emigrants expressed great astonishment at my fool- 
hardiness, as they termed it, in undertaking^ the journey 
through to Vera Cruz. These men, some of whom had come 
overland from Chihuahua and some from Matamoras, insisted 
most strenuously that I should not start alone. The Mexicans, 
they said, were robbers to a man ; one's life, even, was not 
safe among them, and their bitter hostility to Americans 
would subject me to continual insult. " Would you believe 
it ? " said a tall, raw-boned Yankee ; " they actually rocked 
us !" This gentle proceeding, I found on further inquiry, 
had been occasioned by the emigrants breaking their contract 
with their guide. I therefore determined to follow the plan 
I had adopted in California, and to believe nothing that I had 
not seen with my own eyes. " I've travelled in the country, 
and I know all about it," was the remark with which 
I was constantly greeted; "you'll very soon find that 
I was right." To escape from the annoyance of these 
counsels and warnings, I hastened my preparations, and was 
ready for departure on the second morning after my arrival. 

Luen-Sing, who had travelled over the road once, as far as 
Tepie, told me I should find it toilsome, but safe. The 
Celestials assisted me in packing my scanty luggage behind 
the saddle, and enjoined on me the promise of patronising 
the Fonda de Canton, when I returned to Mazatlan. I took 
my final cup of chocolate on the old table in the corridor, 
had a last talk with Chin-Ling about the gold-diggings, shook 
hands with the whole yellow-faced, long-eyed crew, mounted 
my mule and started up the main street, in the breathless 
heat of a noonday sun. I doubled the corner of the hill, 
passing the Plaza de Toros, (an arena for bull-fights,) and 
the scattering huts of the suburbs, till I reached the garita, 
near the sea. Here, an officer of the customs, who was 
lounging in the shade, pointed out the road to the old 
Presidio of Mazatlan, which I took, feeling very warm, very 
lonely, and a little dispirited at the ride of twelve hundred 
miles which lay before me. 
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It was a cloudless noon. The sun burned down on .the 
sand and quiveriug sea, and the three islands lin the Giilf 
^seemed vitrifying in the blue heat of the air. Riding slowly 
2 down to the arid level of a dried-up marsh, over .which. my 
path lay, I met an arriero, of whom I asked the distance to 
the Presidio. '^ No Uega hoy,* said he ; ^^la mtila no.anda 
nada ; es muy jiojor ("You'll not get there to»day ; your 
mule don't go at all ; he's very lazy.") My heart misgave 
me for a moment, for his criticism of the mule was true ; 
but, seeing that my spur had as yet drawn no bloody I broke 
a stick from the thicket and belaboured him with hand and 
foot. I passed a few plantations, with fenced fields, near Ihe 
town, and afterwards took to the sandy chapparal near the sea. 

The foliage of a tropical winter, on this coast, is not very 
attractive. There is a season when the growth is suspended 
— when the bud closes, the leaf falls, and the bough gathers 
sap for a long time of splendid bloom. Only the glossy 
green of the lemon, mango and sycamore remains ; the rest 
of the wood takes a greyish cast from its many half- clothed 
boughs, among which rise the strange, gloomy pillars of the 
cereus giganteus, often more than forty feet in height. After 
making the circuit of a spacious bay, I came to a cluster of 
fishing huts on the shore, about three leagues from Mazatlan. 
Beyond these, the road turned among low hills, covered witli 
.the grey, wintry Avoods, as far as eye could reach. Gaudy 
parrots flew screaming among the boughs ; large brown 
birds, with hooked bills, sat musing by the road ; and in the 
shady spots, I heard the tender coo of the dove — the sweet 
emblem of peace and domestic affection, to which no clime 
is alien — which haunts all lands and all zones, where beats 
the human heart, whose softer emotions it typifies. 

I was toiling along in the heat, torturing my conscience as 
much as the mule's flanks, when a couple of rancheros, rididg 
by, came up with a good-humoured greeting, and proposed 
joining company. The foremost, a merry old native, of 
mixed blood, commenced using his whip on my mule's back, 
and I. soon found that the latter eould keep up a sharp trotfor 
an hour, without trouble. Thanks to my sdlf-coastitutedarMus^y 
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I reached Hhe ibanks of the (Rio Mnzadan, ^oppo^ite^^he Bre« 
sidio, two hours before sunset. The bid'xnan invhedotne to 
paBS the night at his iraiDche, which -was tittar to hand, 
and I willingly complied. iHe turned his own beast loose, 
and started to a neighbouring ranche, for .an armful of oja 
(the fodder df maize) for my mule. 'Meanwhile, I wdked 
down 'to the river, to refresh myself with a bath. The 
beauty of the scene kept me from the water for a long time. 
On the opposite 'bank the old walls of the Presidio towered 
above the trees; the valley, stretching away to the eastward, 
to a 'far-off line of mountains, out *of a notch in which the 
river found its way, was spotted with plantations of ^maize, 
bananas and melons. The rancheros were out at work, 
ploughing and sowing their grain. The fervour of the day 
was over, and a warm, tempered 'light was poured over tho 
landscape. As I lay, clasped in the soft-flowing crystal of 
the river, the thought of another bath, on that very day four 
years before, came suddenly into my mind. It was my birth- 
day ; but on that other anniversary I had baptized my limbs 
in the sparkling surf of the Mediterranean, on the ishore 
of the Roman Campagna. I went back to the ranche with 
^that sensation of half-pain, half joy, which we feel when the 
mind and body are in different places. 

My mule was fed, and the old man gave me a dish of fri- 
joles, with three tortillas in lieu of knife and fork. Then we 
sat down in the delicious twilight, amid the beautiful repose 
of Nature, and I answered, as well as I could, the questions 
prompted by their simple curiosity. I told them about 
my country and its climate, and the long journey I must yet 
make to reach it, which they heard with evident interest and 
wonder. They were anxious to know how a steamboat 
eould move against the wind, for they had been told this was 
the case, by their friends in Mazatlan. The nearest idea of 
*it which I could give them, was by describing it as a'^sa- 
car^, with broad wheels rolling on the water. At last the 
twilight deepened into night, and I unrolled myiblanfcetsito 
'make my bed. *** You must sleep to-^night enelter^no'^wAd 
the- old man ; and abeautiful, star-lit 8e7*Sno iPivas, "Ah," 
«aid his wife, '"what ftne blankets! you wilh^leep .better 
^tfain the 'Archbtsdiop ! " They then went to tlieir^bamnKK^s 
in the hut, andIla7^d<m7aion4heve«ftfay4ban^kiiig'Godtbat 
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the dismal forebodings which accompanied me out of Mazat- 
Ian had been so happilj falsified. 

My kind host asked nothing in payment, when I saddled in 
the morning, but I insisted on giving him a trifle. " Vaya 
con Dios I " said he, as we shook hands, " and if you go to 
California, bring me a little piece of gold when you come 
back." I forded the river and passed through old Mazatlan 
— a miserable village of huts with a massive presidio and 
church in ruins. The morning was fresh and cool, and the 
road lay in shade for several miles. My mule, having no 
whip behind him, was as lazy as ever, and made me the sub- 
ject of remark from all the natives who passed. A ranchero, 
carrying an escopette and three live turkeys slung to the 
sad(Ue, before him, offered his horse in exchange. I refused 
to trade, but an hour later met an arriero, with a train of 
horses, laden with cja. He made the same proposition, and 
unloaded the mountainous stack under which one of his 
horses was buried, that I might try him. " Ms muy cami- 
nador" (a great traveller,) said the owner ; but he was 
crooked-legged, sore-backed and terribly thin in withers and 
flanks. Looking at him in front, he seemed to have no 
breadth ; he was like a horse carved out of plank, and I was 
almost afraid to mount, for fear I should pull him over. 
Nevertheless, he started off briskly ; so without wasting 
words, I made an even exchange. Nothing was gaine<^ 
however, in point of dignity, for my brisk lean horse occa- 
sioned quite as many remarks as my fat lazy mule. 

Towards noon I reached a little village called Santa Fe, 
where I got a breakfast of frijoles and chopped sausage, mixed 
with red-pepper — a dish called chorisa — for a real. The 
country I passed was hilly and barren, with a range of 
broken mountains between me and the sea. Crossing a ridge 
beyond Santa Fe, I came upon extensive fields of aloes, cul- 
tivated for the vinous drink called mescal, which is made of 
their juice. . In the midst of them stood the adobe town of 
Agua Caliente — a neat though scattering place, with a 
spacious church. I journeyed on for leagues in the burning 
sun, over scorched hills, without water or refreshing verdure. 
My caminadoTy too, lost the little spirit he had displayed, 
and jogged along at a snaiFs pace. I suffered greatly &om 
ihlrst for several hours, till I reached a broad arroyo crossing 
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the road, where I found a little muddy water at the bottom 
of a hole. Some Indians who were seated in the shade, near 
a sort of camp-fire, put me on the right trail for Potrerillos, 
the village where I expected to pass the night. A pleasantly 
shaded path of a league took me thither by sunset. 

Mr. Brown, my old friend on the Rio Mazatlan, told me 
I could stop wherever I chose, on the road ; no ranchero 
would refuse to receive me. I accordingly rode up to the 
first house, and inquired ; " Can I stay here to-night ?" " Si^ 
Senor,'^ was the ready answer. The place was small, and 
the people appeared impoverished, so I asked whether there 
was a posada in the place. " Go to Don Ipolito," said the 
man ; " that is where the estranjeros stay." Don Ipolito was 
a Frenchman, who had an adobe hut and corral for mules, in 
the centre of the village. He was about starting for Mazat- 
lan, but gave directions to the women and mozos to furnish 
me with supper, and my horse with corn and oja. His in- 
structions were promptly obeyed ; I had a table set with 
chorisa and frijoles, under the thatched portico ; then a cup 
of black coffee and a puro, which I enjoyed together, while 
trying to comprehend the talk of a very pretty girl of fifteen 
and a handsome young ranchero, evidently her lover, who 
sat near me on a low adobe wall. They were speaking of 
marriage — that I found at once ; but another ranchero — 
perhaps a rival suitor — named Pio, formed their principal 
topic. " Es sin vergmnza, Pio " (He's a shameless fellow, 
that Pio,) was frequently repeated by both of them. 

My bed-time was not long in coming. A boy was sent 
into the loft of the hut for a frame made of woven cane^ 
which was placed on the portico, and covered with a coarse 
matting. I threw my blankets on it, using my coat for a 
pillow, and was sound asleep in five minutes. Half an hour 
might have elapsed, when I was suddenly aroused by a 
sound like the scream of a hundred fiends. The frame on 
which I lay was rocked to and fro, and came near overturn- 
ing ; I sprang up in alarm, finding my bed in the midst of 
a black, moving mass, from which came the horrid sound. 
It proved to be a legion of hogs, who had scented out a few 
grains of corn in a basket which had held my horse's feed, 
and was placed under the bed. The door of the hut opened, 
and the hostess appeared with a lamp. At sight of her^ 
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the beasts gave a hasty grunt, cleared the wall at one bound, 
and disappeared. " Santa Maria /" shrieked the wonoan ; 
^^son demonios — son hijos del diablo J^' (they are demons — 
they are children of the devil !) I feared that another descent 
upon me would be made after she had gone back to her 
hammock ; but I was not molested again. 

I arose in the morning, fed my horse, saddled, and was off 
by sunrise. The town of El Rosario was but four leagues 
distant, and the road was full of young rancheros in their 
holiday dresses, riding thither to mass. Three of them 
joined company with me, and tried to sell me one of their 
horses. " You'll never reach Tepic with that horse," said 
they, " look at ours ! " and away they would gallop for 
a hundred yards, stopping with one bound, to wait for my 
slow-paced caminador. They drew out their tobacco and 
tinder-boxes, as we rode along ; one of them, a spruce young 
fellow, with a green silk sash around his waist, rolled his 
cigarito in corn-husk, smoked about one-third of it and pre- 
sented me with the remainder, that I might see how much 
better it tasted than paper. The flavour was indeed mild 
and delightful ; I puffed away an inch of it, and then 
returned him the stump. A naked boy, basking in the sun 
at the door of a hut, called out ^^Yanhi!^^ as I passed. 

El Eosario is built on a beautiful site, in a broad valley, 
surrounded by blue and jagged peaks. It has several streets 
of spacious stone houses, for the most part ruined, and a 
church with a fine stone tower a hundred and Mty feet is 
height. I had to cross the plaza, which was filled with the 
rancheros of the neighbourhood, waiting for the hour (rf 
mass ; my caminador was the subject of general notice, and 
I was truly rejoiced when I had hidden his raw bones from 
sight in the court-yard of ^ifonda. The house was kept by 
a good-natured old lady, and three large parrots, who (ti^ 
parrots) sat each on a different perch, continually repeating, 
^^ chiquitOy perriguito, bonito, blanquite T^ — the only phrase I 
ever heard a Mexican parrot utter, and which may be thus 
translated : "very little, pretty little, white-little parrotling !" 
I ate my breakfast of beans and red-peppers, chatting the 
while with the old lady, who was loud in her praises of 
Tepic, whither I told her I was bound. " Es mi pais" said 
she, " es un pais predosoJ" She scolded me good-humour- 
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edlj at starting, for having left my horse where he might 
haye been stolen, and bade me beware of the robbers ; buf, 
thought I, who would take such a horse ? 

Crossing the river of Bosario, I took a path embowered in 
green thickets, through which glided multitudes of macaws 
and tufted birds of gay plumage. At noon I came into a 
lovely valley among the mountains, and followed a stream 
shaded by splendid sycamores and palms. Little patches of 
meadow land slept like still lakes among the woods, with 
thatched ranches spotting their shores. I rode up to one of 
these for a drink of water, which an old man brought me in 
a calabash, standing bare-headed till I had finished drinking. 
The trails soon after scattered, and I found that I had lost 
the main road. In this emergency I met a ranchero, who 
told me I had wandered far from the right track, but that he 
would act as guide. I promised him a reward if he would 
accompany me, whereupon he ran to his hut for a lariat, 
caught a horse, and sprang on his unsaddled back. We rode 
for more than two hours in a foot-path through the depths of 
the tangled forest before stiking the road. The impervious J^j 
screen of foliage above ourheads kept off. the sun and turned 
the daylight into an emerald gloom. Taking leave of my 
guide, I emerged from these lonely and enchanting shades 
upon the burnt upland, where the tall fan-palms rustled 
drearily in the hot wind. As the afternoon wore away, an- 
other green level of billowy foliage appeared ahead ; the hills 
lay behind me, and far away to the right I saw the sea-blink 
along the edges of the sky; 

Notwithstanding the unsurpassed fertility of soil and g^al 
character of climate, this region is very scantily settled, ex- 
cept in the broad river-bottoms opening towards the sea. 
There, under the influence of a perpetual summer, the native 
race becomes indolent and careless of the future. Nature 
does everything for them ; a small patch of soil will produce 
enough maize and bananas for a family, with which, and the 
eternal frizoles, they have abundance for life's wants. The 
saplings of the woods furnish them with posts, rafters, and 
ridge-poles, the palm and the cain with thatch and bedding. 
They are exempt from all trouble as to their subsistence ; 
the blue ramparts of the Sierra Madre on one side, and the 
silver streak of the sea on the other, enclose their world. 

s2 
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They grow up lithe and agile in the free air, mate, wax old, 
and die, making never a step out of the hlind though con- 
tented round which their fathers walked before them. I do 
not believe that a more docile or kindly-disposed people exist 
than these rancheros. In all my intercourse with them, I 
was treated with unvarying honesty, and with a hospitality 
as sincere as it was courteous and respectful. During all my 
travels in the Tierra Caliente, I was never imposed upon as 
a stranger nor insulted as an American. 

My resting-place the third night was the village of Escui- 
napa, where I found a mSson, kept, or at least managed, by a 
lady whose kindness and cheerfulness were exactly in propor- 
tion to her size ; that is, they were about as broad as they 
were long. She was a fast friend of the Americans, and 
^poke with rapture of the promptness with which all the 
emigrants whom she had entertained had paid their bills. 
Her own countrymen, she said, were slippery customers ; 
they frequently ran off without paying a claco. She talked 
of going to California ; she thought if she were to establish 
A mSson in the diggings, aU the emigrants who had passed 
through Escuinapa would patronise her. " They are all 
good people," said she ; " I like them as well as if they were 
my brothers, and I am sure they would come to visit me." 
An old man, who seemed to be her husband, sat swinging in 
the hammock, lifting his feet high enough that his blue velvet 
calzoneros should not be soiled on the floor. I had an ex- 
cellent dinner of eggs, fish, and chocolate, finishing with a 
delicate cigarito^ which the corpulent hostess prepared for 
me. Two or three Mexican travellers arrived for the night, 
and took possession of the cane bed-frame and benches in 
the room, leaving me only the cold adobe floor. " Will you 
take out your saddle and bridle ? " requested the old lady ; 
" hs senores are going to sleep here." " But where am I to 
sleep ?" I asked. " Conmigo I" was the immediate answer. 
" Como ? " said I, surprised and alarmed ; I was horror- 
struck, and must have looked so, for she seemed amused at 
my bewilderment. " Come ! " she replied, and took up the 
lamp. I shouldered the saddle, and followed to a dark, win- 
dowless closet, in the rear of the house. It was just large 
enough to hold two frames, covered with matting, and some 
bags of maize and barley. " This is your bed," said she, 
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pointing to one of them, " and this is ours. I hope you da 
not object to our sleeping in the same room." I laid my 
saddle on the frame indicated, put my head on it, and slept 
soundly till the early dawn shone through the cracks of the 
door. 

Leaving Escuinapa, a day's journey of fifty miles lay before 
me, through an uninhabited country. I doubted the powers 
of my caminadoTy but determined to let him have a fair tiial; 
so I gave him a good feed of corn, drank a cup of chocolate, 
slung a pine-apple to my saddle-bow, and rode out of the 
village in the morning dusk. At first the trail led through 
pleasant woods, with here and there a ranche, but diverging 
more and more to the east, it finally came out on a sandy 
plain bordering the leagues of salt marsh on the side towards 
the sea. On the left, the mountain chain of the Sierra Madre 
rose high and abrupt, showing in its natural buttresses and 
ramparts of rock a strong resemblance to the peaks of the 
Gila country. A spur of the chain ran out towards the sea, 
far in front, like the headland of a bay. The wide extent of 
salt marsh reaching from near El Bosario to La Bayona — a 
distance of seventy-five miles, showed the same recession of. 
the Pacific, as I had already observed at Panama and Mon- 
terey. The ancient sea-margins may still be traced along 
the foot of the mountains. 

I jogged steadily onward from sunrise till blazing noon, 
when, having accomplished about half the journey, I stopped 
under a palm-tree and let my horse crop a little grass, while 
I refreshed myself with the pine-apple. Not far off there 
was a single ranche, called Piedra Gorda — a forlorn-looking 
place, where one cannot remain long without being tortured 
by the sand-flies. Beyond it there is a natural dome of rock, 
twice the size of St. Peter's, capping an isolated mountain. 
The broad intervals of meadow between the wastes of sand 
were covered with groves of the beautiful fan-palm, lifting 
their tufted tops against the pale violet of the distant moun- 
tains. In lightness, grace, and exquisite symmetry, the palm 
is a perfect type of the rare and sensuous expression of 
Beauty in the South. The first sight of the tree had nearly 
charmed me into disloyalty to my native Pine ; but when the 
wind blew, and I heard the sharp, dry, metallic rustle of its 
leaves, I retained the old allegiance. The truest interpreter 
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of Beauty is in the voice, and no tree has a voice like th6 
Pine, modulated to a rhythmic accord with the subtlest flow of 
Fancy, touched with a human sympathy for the expression of 
Hope, and Love, and Sorrow, and sounding in an awful 
undertone to the darkest excess of Passion. 

Making the circuit of the bay, the road finally doubled the 
last mountain-cape, and plunged into dark green thickets, 
fragrant with blossoms. I pushed on hour after hour, the 
pace of my caminador gradually becoming slower, and sunset 
approached without any sign of "Bayona's hold." Two 
Indians, mounted on small horses, came down by a winding 
trail from the hills, and rode a little in advance of me. " No 
tiene tute miedo de tnajar solo?'* (Are you not afraid to 
travel alone ?) said one of them. " What should I be afraid 
of?" I asked in return. " The robbers." " I should like to 
see them ;" I said. " Tiene mucho valor," remarked one to 
the other. They then spoke of my tired horse, and looked 
admiringly at my blankets, asking me iirst to make a gift of 
them, then to sell them, and, finally, to let them carry them 
behind their own saddles. I refused them very decidedly, 
and they trotted in advance. At the next bend of the road, 
however, I saw through the trees that they waited till I 
nearly overtook them, when they slowly moved forward. The 
repetition of this roused my suspicions ; taking off a heavy 
pair of gloves, I pulled out my pistol, put on a fresh cap, and 
kept it in my right hand. I believe they must have been 
watching my motions, for instead of waiting as usual, they 
dashed off suddenly at a gallop. 

The sun went down ; the twilight faded, and the column 
of the zodiacal light shortened to the horizon, as I walked 
behind my caminador, looking for La Bayona. At last I 
came to a river, with two or three ranches on its banks ; in 
front of them was a large fire, with several men standing 
about it One of them offered to accompany me to the town, 
which was near. On the way, he expatiated on the great 
number of rabbits in the neighbourhood, and lamented that he 
had no powder to shoot them, winding up with : " Perhaps, 
Senor, you might give me a little ; you can easily buy more 
when you reach Acaponeta." I poured out half the contents 
of my flask into a corner of his shirt, which he held up to 
receive it ; he then pointed out the fording-place, and I 
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(srossed to La Bayona, where my poor horse had rest and 
good feed after his hard day's journey. There was a dirty 
little TrUson in the place, a bare room in which was given 
ine for two reales, and a sapper of tortillas and frijoles for a 
medio (6^ cents). 

■ The landlord and one of his friends talked with me a long 
while about the United States. " Tell me," said the latter, 
'' is it true what Don Carlos, an American that was here last 
spring, told me — that there is a machine in your country in 
which you look at the moon, and it seems to be twenty feet 
long?** I assured him he was perfectly true, for I had often 
seen the moon in it. " Is it also true," he continued, •* that 
in the United States a man pays only one dollar a year, and 
sends all his children to school for nothing ? — and, then, when 
they have gone twelve years to school, they are fit for any 
business ? Ah, how grand that is ! how much better than 
here ! Now, I do not know how to read at all. Why is 
it that everything is so fortunate in the United States?" 
" Because," said the other, " it is a nation muy poderosa,** 
" I have heard that there are several millions of people in it." 
" That is true," rejoined the other, " and that is the reason 
why all the Americans we see are so much wiser than we 
are." I was deeply interested in their naive remarks. In 
fact, not only here, but throughout all Western Mexico, I 
found none of the hostility to Americans which had been pre- 
dicted for me, but on the reverse, a decided partiality. In 
speaking of us, the natives exhibited (and I say it not with 
any feeling of national pride,) the liking which men bear to 
their superiors. They acknowledged our greater power and 
intelligence as a nation, without jealousy, and with an antici- 
pation rather than a fear, that our rule will one day be ex- 
tended over them. 

The next morning I rode to Acaponeta, four leagues dis- 
tant, by a pleasant road over low hills. The scenery was 
highly picturesque ; the town lies in the lap of a wide valley, 
nearly encircled by mountains which rise one above another, 
the farthest still the highest, like the seats in an amphitheatre. 
Their sides are cloven by tremendous chasms and ravines, 
.whose gloom is concealed by perpetual verdure, but the walls 
of white rock, dropping sheer down many hundreds of feet 
from the summit, stand out distinctly in the vapourless 
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atmosphere. ■ Except the church and a few low adohe build- 
ing around the plaza, Acaponeta is formed entirely of cane 
huts. *' I stopped at the Meson del Angel, gave a basket of 
com to my horse, and ordered eggs, beef- steak, and chocolate 
for breakfafet. The cocinera and her daughters were two hours 
in preparing it, and meanwhile I sat in the shade of an orange- 
tree, beside a cool well in the court-yard. The women were 
very talkative, and amused themselves greatly with my bad 
Spanish. The daughter was preparing a quantity of empty 
egg-shells for the Carnival, by filling them with finely-minced 
paper of different colours and sealing the ends again. In order 
to show me how these were used, they bade me take oflf my 
hat. Each then took an egg and approached me, sa3ring, '^ Tu 
es mi hien amor ado ,' — at the same time breaking the shells 
on my head. My hair was completely filled with their many- 
coloured contents, and it was several days before it was clear 
of this testimony of affection. 

I crossed another large river at Acaponeta, and went on 
through embowered paths, 

" Under a shade perpetual, which never 
Bay of the sun lei in, nor moon," 

Gay parrots and macaws glanced in and out amid the cool 
green shadows ; lovely vistas opened between the boughs 
into the faery heart of the wilderness ; the trees were laced 
each to each, by vines each more luxuriant than themselves ; 
subtile odours pervaded the air, and large, yellow, bell-shaped 
flowers swung on their long stems like cups of gold, tremu- 
lous in the chance rays of sunshine. Here and there, along 
the ledges of the mural mountains on my left, I noted the 
smoke of Indian camp-fires, which, as night approached, 
sparkled like beacons. I intended to have stopped at a 
ranche called San Miguel, but passed it unknowingly, and 
night found me on the road. A friendly ranchero pointed 
out to me a path which led to a hut, but I soon lost it, and 
wandered about at random on the dark fenceless meadows. 
At last I heard a dog's bark — ^the sure sign of habitation — 
and, following the sound, came to a small ranche. 

I was at once given permission to stay, and the women 
went to work on the tortillas for my supper. I swung oflT 
my fatigue in a hammock, and supped by starlight on the 
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food of the Aztecs — the everlasting tortilla, which is a most 
nourishing and palatable cake when eaten fresh from the 
hot stone on which it is baked. There were several dog* 
about the ranche, and the biggest of them showed a relent- 
less hostility towards me. "El Chucho don't like you/*^ 
said the ranchero ; " he'll bite if he can get hold of you i 
you had better climb up there and sleep," and he pointed to 
a sort of cane platform used for drying fruit, and raised on 
poles about twelve feet from the ground. I took my blankets^ 
climbed up to the frail couch, and lay down under the stars» 
with Taurus at the zenith. El Chucho took his statioa 
below ; as often as I turned on my airy bed during the 
night, the vile beast set up his howl, and aU the dog-herd 
howled in concert 

The next day I breakfasted at the hacienda of Buena Vista,, 
and rode about six leagues further, to the town of Kosa 
Morada, (the Violet Rose.) Just before reaching the place 
I caught sight of a mountain very far to the south, and 
recognised its outline as that of the Silla de San Juan, 
(Saddle of St. John,) which rises behind the roadstead of 
San Bias. This was a welcome sight, for it marked the first 
step of my ascent to the Table-Land. I was growing tire^ 
of the Tierra Caliente ; my face was blistered with the heat„ 
and my skin so punctured by musquitos, fleas, sand-flies, and 
venomous bugs, that I resembled a patient in the last stage 
of small-pox. There was no meson in Rosa Morada, but a 
miserable posada, where I found three Frenchmen, two of 
whom were fresh from Bordeaux, and on their way to Cali- 
fornia. They were all engaged about the kitchen fire, con- 
cocting their dinner, which they invited me to share with 
them. The materials they picked up in the village were not 
slighted in the cooking, for better vermicelli I never ate. 
They likewise carried their beds with them and stretched 
their cot-frames on the airy portico. I lay down on the^ 
adobes and slept " like a brick." 

I was off at daylight, ridmg over an elevated plain towards 
the Rio Santiago. Two arrieros, on their way to Topic, 
shared their tortillas with me and proposed we should join 
company. They stopped two hours to noon, however, and 
1 left them. Urging forward my despairing horse, I crossed 
one branch of the river at San Pedro and reached Santiago, 
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on the main branch, an hour before sunset. In descending 
to the Rio Santiago— or, more properly, the Rio Tololotlan, 
its ancient Aztec appellation — I came upon plantations 
of bananas and plantains, heavy with ripening fruit. The 
country showed signs of wealth and culture ; the houses^ 
were large and well built, and the fields divided by strong 
fences of pahn logs. All up and down the broad banks o£ 
the river were scattered arrieros, mules, and rows of pack- 
saddles, while half a dozen large canoes were plying back- 
wards aad forwards with their loads. I got into the first 
vacant one with my saddle, bridle, and blankets, taking a 
turn of the lariat round my horse's nose. An arriero who 
had passed me the day previous, with a horse as worn-out as my 
own, was the other passenger. The river is about sixty yards 
wide, and very deep and swift. Our horses swam bravely 
behind us, and I believe were much the better for the bath. 

I took an instant liking to the arriero for two reasons : 
firstly, he had a dark, melancholy, intellectual eye ; secondly^, 
he was the only traveller I saw on the road, whose horse was 
so woeful an animal as mine. We started in company, and 
soon grew strongly attached. At dusk, we reached a village 
called Las Verritas. The inhabitants were all gone to Tepic, 
except an old man and a little boy who were selling oja to d 
company of muleteers squatted around a fire in the middle of 
the street. Nothing was to be had to eat, except some 
cheeses which one of the latter carried in a wicker pack. I 
could get no tortillas for money, nor exactly for love, but 
compassion helped me. The wife of one of the men came 
quietly to me as I sat by my saddle, and slipping two tor- 
tillas into my hand, said in a whisper : " Now, when you buy 
the cheese, you'll have something to eat with it." With a 
cheese for two reals, my sworn friend and I made a hearty 
supper. He did for me many kind little offices with a sort 
of meek fidelity,, that touched me exceedingly. After our 
meal was finished, he went into the woods and brought me a 
calabash of water, standing uncovered while I drank it. I 
lay upon the ground, but all the fleas in the village, who had 
been without sustenance for two days, pounced in upon me 
in swarms. Added to this, every exposed part of the body 
was attacked by legions of musquitos, so that, with such ene- 
mies without and within, I never passed a more terrible night. 
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Chapter XL — The Ascent to the Table-Land. 

I "WAS Ijing upon my back, with my handkerchief over 
my face, trying to imagine that I was asleep, when the wel- 
come voice of the arriero shouted in my ear : " Ho I Placerol 
up and saddle ! — ^the morning is coming and we must reach 
Topic to-day." We fed our horses, and sat on the ground 
for an hour before the first streak of dawn appeared. Three 
or four leagues of travel through a rich meadow-land brought 
us to the foot of the first ascent to the table-land. Our horses 
were fast failing, and we got off to walk up the stony trail. 
" I think we had better keep very close together," said my 
friend ; " these woods are full of robbers, and they may 
attack us." Our path was fenced in by thorny thickets and 
tali clumps of cactus, and at every winding we were careful 
to have our arms in readiness. We climbed the first long 
ascent to a narrow plain, or shelf, from which we ascended 
again, finding always higher ridges above us. From the 
Abrevadero, a sort of inn or hospice standing alone in the 
woods, the hot, low country we left was visible nearly as far as 
Acaponeta ; to one going towards Mazatlan, its dark-blue 
level might easily be mistaken for the sea. The Silla de 
San Juan was now to the west of us, and stood nearly five 
thousand feet in height. From the top of every successive 
ridge we overlooked a great extent of country, broken and 
cloven in all downward directions by the agency of some 
pre- Adamite flood, yet enclosing in many sheltered valleys 
and basins spots of singular fertility and beauty, which are 
watered through the whole year from the cisterns of the 
mountains. It was truly, as the old lady at El Rosario said, 
" un j)ais precioso,^' 

We reached at noon a village called El Ingenio, about 
twelve leagues from Topic It lies in a warm vSley planted 
with bananas and sugar-cane ; the mountain streams are made 
to turn a number of mills, from which the place probably 
derives its name. Here the road from San Bias runs up' 
through a narrow gorge, and joins that from Mazatlan. We 
walked behind our horses all the afternoon, but as mine held 
out best, I gradually got ahead of the arriero. I halted seve- 
ral times for him to come up, but as he did not appear, I thought 
it advisable to push on to a good place of rest. My camina- 
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dor had touched the bottom of his capability, and another 
day would have broken him down completely. Nevertheless, 
he had served me faithfully and performed miracles, consider- 
ing his wasted condition. I drove him forward up ravines,, 
buried in foliage and fragrant with blossoms ; the golden 
globes of the oranges spangled the " embalmed darkness," as 
twilight settled on the mountains. Two leagues from Topic, 
I reached the hacienda of La Meca, and quartered myself for 
the night. One of the rancheros wished to purchase my 
horse, and after some chaffering, I agreed to deliver him ia 
Topic for four dollars ! The owner of the hacienda, on learn- 
ing this, was greatly disappointed that I had not bargained 
with him, and urged me very strongly to break my word, and 
sell him the horse for three dollars and a half! I told him I 
would not sell the animal for eight dollars, after having made 
a bargain ; he was enraged at this, bul, as I could plainly see, 
respected me the more for it. 

The young rancheros belonging to the hacienda amused 
themselves very much at my expense. A demon of fun 
seemed to possess them, and the simple sentences in my 
Spanish phrase-book excited them to yells of laughter. They 
were particularly curious to know my tastes and preferences, 
and on learning that I had never drank mescal, invited me 
to go with them and try it. We went down the road to a 
little hut, where a shelf with a bottle and two glasses upon 
it, swinging under the thatched portico, signified ** Liquor for 
Sale," to the passing arrieros. We entered, and sat down 
among the family, who were at their scanty supper of rice and 
tortillas. The poor people offered me their own plates with 
a most genuine unsophisticated hospitality ; the rancheros told 
them whence I came, and they seemed anxious to learn some- 
thing about my country. I tasted the mescal, which is 
stronger than brandy, and has a pungent oily flavour ; I should 
think its effects most pernicious if habitually drank. The 
people were curious to know about our Free School system,, 
of which they had heard by some means. None of them 
knew how to read, and they lamented most bitterly that edu- 
cation in Mexico was so difficult for their class. I was deeply 
touched by the exclamation of an old man, whose eyes trem- 
bled with tears as he spoke : " Ah, how beautiful a thing 
it is to be able to read of God ! " then adding, in a softened 
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tone, as if speaking to himself : " but I cannot read — ^I can- 
not read." I found many such persons among those ignorant 
rancheros — men who were conscious of their inferiority and 
desired most earnestly to be enlightened and improved. 

Tepic is built on the first plateau of the table-land, and 
about half-way between the Silla de San Juan and an extinct 
Tolcano called San Guenguey, which lifts its blackened brow 
high into the eastern sky. The plain, about fifteen miles in 
breadth, is for the most part moist meadow-land, threaded by 
several small streams. The city is girdled^ by pleasant gar- 
dens which hide everything from view on approaching, except 
the towers and dome of its cathedral. It is a solid well-built 
town, of massive adobe houses, mostly of one story, and di- 
vided by streets running at right angles. The general aspect 
of the place is dull and monotonous, with the exception of 
the plaza, which is one of the most beautiful in Mexico. A 
row of giant plane-trees runs around the four sides, shading 
the arched corridors of stone, in which the traders display 
their fruits, trinkets, and articles of dress. There is an old 
stone fountain in the centre, around which, under canopies of 
grass matting, are heaped piles of yellow bananas, creamy 
chirimoyas, oranges, and the scarlet, egg-like fruit of the 
Chinese pomegranate. All the gaiety of the city seems to 
concentrate in the plaza, and, indeed, there is nothing else 
worth the traveller's notice, unless he is interested in manu- 
factures — in which case he should visit the large cotton mills 
of Barron and Forbes in the vicinity. It is mainly through 
these mills that Tepic is known in the United States. 

I had been directed to call at the posado of Dona Petra, 
but no one seemed to know the lady. Wandering about at 
random in the streets, I asked a boy to conduct me to some 
meson. As I rode along, following him, a group of tailors 
sitting at a street-corner, sewing, called out : " Americano ! " 
" No time ust'ed cuidado,*' said the boy " son mat criados *' 
(Don't mind them ; they have bad manners.) I followed him 
into the court-yard of a large building, where I was received 
by the patron, who gave my done-over horse to the charge 
of the mozo, telling me I was just in time for breakfast. My 
name was suddenly called from the opposite corridor ; I tum^ 
about in surprise, and recognised the face of Mr. Jones of 
Guadalajara, whom I had met in Mazatlan. He had likewise 
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jost arrived, and was deep in the midst of a tempting salad 
and omelette, where I soon joined him. I had been in the 
house but a few minutes, when a heavy shower began, and 
continued several hours without cessation ; it was the first of 
the cabanuehs, a week of rainy weather, which comes in the 
middle of the dry season. The purchaser of my horse did 
not make his appearance, notwithstanding I was ready to ful- 
fil my part of the bargain. As soon as the rain was over, 
I went the round of the different masons, to procure another 
horse, and at last made choice of a little brown mustang that 
paced admirably, giving my caminador and twenty dollars for 
him. I made arrangements to leave Tepic the next morning, 
for the journey from Mazatlan had cost me eight days, and 
nine hundred miles still lay between me and Vera Cruz, 
where I was obliged to be on the 16th of February. 

Leaving the meson on a bright Sunday noon, I left the city 
by the Guadalajara read. The plaza was full of people, all 
in spotless holiday dress ; a part of the exercises were per- 
formed in the portals of the cathedral, thus turning the whole 
square into a place of worship. At the tingle of the bell, 
ten thousand persons dropped on their knees, repeating their 
aves with a light murmuring sound, that chimed pleasantly 
with the bubbling of the fountain. I stopped my horse, 
and took off my sombrero till the prayer was over. . The 
scenery beyond Tepic is very picturesque ; the road crosses 
the plateau on which the city is built, and rounds the foot of 
San Gu^nguey, whose summit, riven into deep gulfs between 
its pinnacles of rock, was half-hidden in clouds as I passed. 
I came into a pretty valley, surrounded on all sides by rugged 
hills ; fields of cane and rice dotted its surface, but the soil 
was much less fertile than in the rich bottoms of the Tierra 
Caliente. 

My pri^to-^the Mexican term for a dark-brown horse — 
paced finely, and carried me to the village of San Lionel, ten 
leagues from Tepic, two hours before nightfall. I placed him 
securely in the corral, deposited my saddle in an empty room, 
the key of which, weighing about four pounds, was given into 
my possession for the time being, and entered the kitchen. 
I found the entire household in a state of pleased anticipation ; 
a little girl, with wings of red and white gauze, and hair very 
tightly twisted into ropy ringlets, sat on a chair near the door. 
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In the middle of the little plaza, three rancheros, with scarfs 
of crimson and white silk suspended from their shoulders, and 
immense tinsel crowns upon their heads, sat motionless on 
their horses, whose manes and tails were studded with rosettes 
of different coloured paper and streamers of ribbons. These 
were, as I soon saw, part of the preparations for a sacred dra- 
matic spectacle — a, representation, sanctioned by the religious 
teachers of the people. 

Against the wing-wall of the Hacienda del Mayo, which 
occupied one end of the plaza, was raised a platform, on which 
stood a table covered with scarlet cloth. A rude bower of 
cane-leaves, on one end of the platform, represented the 
manger of Bethlehem ; while a cord, stretched from its top 
across the plaza to a hole in the front of the church, bore a 
large tinsel star, suspended by a hole in its centre. There 
was quite a crowd in the plaza, and very soon a processioa 
appeared, coming up from the lower part of the village. The 
three kings took the lead ; the Virgin, mounted on an ass 
that gloried in a gilded saddle and rose-besprinkled mane and 
tail, followed them, led by the angel ; and several women, 
with curious masks of paper, brought up the rear. Two 
characters of the harlequin sort— one with a dog's head on 
his shoulders and the other a bald-headed friar, with a huge 
hat hanging on his back — played all sorts of antics for the 
diversion of the crowd. After making the circuit of the plaza, 
the Virgin was taken to the platform, and entered the 
manger. King Herod took his seat at the scarlet table, with 
an attendant in blue coat and red sash, whom I took to be his 
Prime Minister. The three kings remained on their horses 
in front of the church ; but between them and the platform, 
under the string on which the star was to slide, walked two 
men in long white robes and blue hoods, with parchment 
folios in their hands. These were the Wise Men of the East, 
as one might readily know from their solemn air, and the mys- 
terious glances which they cast towards all quarters of the 
heavens. 

In a little while, a company of women on the platform, 
concealed behind a curtain, sang an angelic chorus to the tune 
of " O pescator dell' onda." At the proper moment, the 
Magi turned towards the platform, followed by the star, to 
which a string was conveniently attached, that it might be 
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slid along the line. The three kings followed the star till it 
reached the manger, when tbej dismounted, and inquired for 
the sovereign whom it had led them to visit. They were in- 
vited upon the platform and introduced to Herod, as the only 
king ; this did not seem to satisfy them, and, after some con- 
versation, they retired. By this time the star had receded to 
the other end of the line, and commenced moving forward 
again, they following. The angel called them into the 
manger, where, upon their knees, they were shown a small 
wooden box, supposed to contain the sacred infant ; they then 
retired, and the star brought them back no more. After this 
departure, King Herod declared himself greatly confused by 
what he had witnessed, and was very much afraid this newly- 
found king would weaken his power. Upon consultation 
with his Prime Minister, the Massacre of the Innocents was 
decided upon, as the only means of security. 

The angel, on hearing this, gave warning to the Virgin, 
who quickly got down from the platform, mounted her be- 
spangled donkey and hurried off. Herod's Prime Minister 
directed all the children to be handed up for execution. A 
boy, in a ragged sarape, was caught and thrust forward ; the 
Minister took him by the heels in spite of his kicking, and 
held his head on the table. The little brother and sister of 
the boy, thinking he was really to be decapitated, yelled at 
the top of their voices, in an agony of terror, which threw 
the crowd into a roar of laughter. King Herod brought down 
his sword with a whack on the table, and the Prime Minister, 
dipping his brush into a pot of white paint which stood before 
him, made a flaring cross on the boy's face. Several other 
boys were caught and served likewise ; and, finally, the two 
harlequins, whose kicks and struggles nearly shook down the 
platform. The procession then went off up the hill, followed 
by the whole population of the village. All the evening 
there were fandangos in the meson, bonfires and rockets on 
the plaza, ringing of bells, and high mass in the church, with 
* the accompaniment of two guitars, tinkling to lively polkas. 

I left San Lionel early in the morning. The road, leaving 
the valley, entered the defiles of the mountains, crossing many 
a wild and rocky barranca. (A barranca nearly answers to 
the idea of our word "gulley," but is on a deeper and grander 
scale.) A beautiful species of pine already appeared, but in 
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the warm hollows small plantations of bananas still flourished. 
I lost sight of San Gaenguey, and after two hours of rough 
travel, came out on a mountain slope overlooking one of the 
most striking landscapes I ever beheld. In front, across a 
reach of high table-land, two lofty volcanic peaks rose far 
above the rim of the barren hills. To the left, away towards 
the east, extended a broad and lovely valley, dotted with 
villages and the green shimmer of fields, and hemmed in on 
all sides by mountains that touched the clouds. These lofty 
ranges — some of which were covered with trees to the 
summit, and some bleak and stony, despite their aerial hue of 
purple — ^make no abrupt transition from the bed of the valley : 
on the contrary, the latter seems to be formed by the gradual 
flattening of their bases. The whole scene wore a distinct, 
vapourless, amethyst tint, and the volcano of Zurubuco, though 
several leagues distant, showed every jag in the cold and 
silent lips of its crater. 

I rode thirty miles, to the village of Santa Ysabel, before* 
breakfasting, and still had twenty- one miles to Ahuacatlan, my 
stopping-place for the night. My road led down the beautiful 
valley, between fields of the agave americana. Sunset came- 
on as I reached the foot of Zurubuco, and struck on a rocky 
path across a projecting spur. Here a most wonderful region 
opened before me. The pleasant valley disappeared, with 
every thing that reminded me of life, and I was surrounded, 
as far as the vision extended, with the black waves of a lava 
sea. It was terrible as the gates of Tartarus — a wild, inex- 
orable place, with no gleam of light on its chaotic features. 
The road was hewn with difficulty through the surgy crests 
of rock, which had stifiened to adamant, while tossing in their 
most tempestuous rage. The only thing like vegetation, was a 
tree with a red and bloated trunk, the bark of which peeled off 
in shreds, — apparently a sort of vegetable elephantiasis, as 
disgusting as the human specimens I saw on the Isthmus. I 
passed this region with a sensation bordering on fear, welcom- 
ing the dusky twilight of the shaded road beyond, and the 
bright moon under whose rays I entered Ahuacatlan. 

At the m^son I found no one but the hostess and her two 
little sons ; but the latter attended to my wants with a child- 
ish courtesy, and gravity withal, which were charming. The 
little fellows gave me the key to a room, saw my pridto pro- 
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perly cared for, and then sat down to entertain me till the 
tortillas were made and the eggs fried. They talked with 
much nai'vet^ and a wisdom beyond their years. After 
supper they escorted me to my room, and took leave of me 
with : " j5(wa uste muy huena noche .'" I arose in the cloud- 
less dawn, rode through the gay, spacious plaza of the 
village, crossed another barranca, and reached Iztlan in time 
for breakfast. This is a beautiful place, embosomed in 
gardens, from the midst of which the church lifts its white 
tower. Beyond Iztlan, a delicious valley-picture lay before 
me. The dark red mountains, bristUng with rock, formed 
nearly an even circle, enclosing a bowl about ten miles in 
diameter. Further down their sides, the plantations of the 
agave, or aloe, made a belt of silvery gray, and deep in the 
fertile bosom of the plain, the gardens and orange groves, 
with sparkling glimpses of streams between the black loam, 
freshly ploughed, and the fields of young cane, of a pale 
golden green, basked in the full light of the sun. Far off, 
over the porphyry rim of the basin, a serrated volcanic peak 
stood up against the stainless blue of the sky. It was one of 
those rare chances in nature, when scenery, colour, climate, 
and the sentiment of the 'spot, are in entire and exquisite 
harmony. 

Leaving this valley, which was like a crystal or a piece of 
perfect enamel, buried in a region that Nature had left in the 
rough, I climbed a barren hill, which terminated at the 
brink of the grand Barranca — ^a tremendous chasm, dividing 
two sections of the table-land. Two thousand feet below, at 
the level of the Tierra Caliente, lay a strip of Eden-like 
richness and beauty, but the mountains which walled it on 
both sides were dark, sterile and savage. Those opposite to 
me rose as far above the level of the ledge on which I stood, 
as their bases sank below it. Their appearance was inde- 
scribably grand ; for the most perfect and sublime effect of a 
mountain is to be had neither from base nor summit, but a 
station midway between the two and separated from it. The 
road descending to Flan de Barranca, a little village at* the 
bottom of the chasm, is built with great labour along the 
very verge of giddy precipices, or notched under the eaves 
of crags which threaten to topple down upon it. The ascent 
of the opposite steep is effected by a stony trail, barely large 
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enough for two mules to pass, up the side of a wide crevice 
in the mountain- wall. Finally, the path appears to fail ; 
the precipice falls sheer on one side ; the bare crag rises on 
the other. But a sudden twist around the corner of a rock 
reveals a narrow cleft, terminating in the lower shelf of the 
table-land above. Looking back after I had scaled this, an 
atajo of mules which followed me, appeared to be emerging 
from the bowels of the earth. The road crossing the bar- 
ranca is nearly fifteen miles in length. Lai^e numbers of 
workmen are engaged in completing it for vehicles, and over 
the deepest chasm, a bridge is being constructed by the State 
of Jalisco. Five years, however, is the shortest period 
named for the completion of the work, up to which time the 
barranca will remain impassable except for mules. The line 
of stages to Tepic, which is greatly demanded by the in- 
crease of travel, cannot therefore be perfected before that 
time 5 but Seiior Zurutuza, the proprietor of the diligence 
lines, proposes opening a communication immediately, by 
means of a mule-post across the barranca. From Tepic to 
San Bias is but a day's journey, so that the chain of com- 
fortable travel will then reach nearly from ocean to ocean. 

My prieto began to feel the etfects of the hard hills and 
thin air of the upper region, and I therefore stopped for the 
night at the inn of Mochitilte, an immense building, sitting 
alone like a fortress among the hills. The key of a large, 
cheerless room, daubed with attempts at fresco ornament, 
was given to me, and a supper served up in a cold and 
gloomy hall. The wind blew chill from the heights on 
either side, and I found priSto's blanket a welcome addition 
to my own, in the matter of bedding. 



Chapter XII. — The Robber Region. 

I SLEPT soundly in my frescoed chamber, fed pr^i^fo, and 
was off by sunrise. The road ascended the valley for 
several leagues, to the rim of the table-land, with high, 
barren mountains on either hand. Before crossing its edge 
I turned to look down into the basin I had left. A few 
streaks of dusty green varied its earthen hue ; far off, in its 
very bottom, the front of the m^son of Mochitilte shone like 
a white speck in the sunrise, and the blue walls of the bar- 
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ranca filled up the farthest perspective. I now entered on a 
broad, barren plain, bordered by stony mountains and hold- 
ing in its deepest part a shallow lake, which appeared to be 
fast drying in the sun. The scenery strikingly resembled 
that of some parts of California, towards the end of the 
rainy season. 

The little town of Magdalena, where I breakfasted, sits 
beside the lake, at the foot of a glen through which the road 
again enters the hills. The waters of a cleai* stream trickle 
down through its streets, and keep green the gardens of 
splendid orange-trees which gleam behind the gray adobe 
walls. At the m^son I gave prieto a sheaf of oja and two 
hours' rest before starting for the town of Tequila. " J^o 
quiere uste tomar ausilio 7 — hay muchos ladrones en el 
camino ; " (Don't you want a guard ? — the road is full ol 
robbers,) asked the vaquero of the house. "Every tra- 
veller," he continued, " takes a guard as far as Tequila, for 
which he pays each man a dollar." I told him I had no par- 
ticular fear of the robbers, and would try it alone. " You 
are very courageous," he remarked, " but you will certainly 
be attacked unless you take me as an ausilio,'* 

Soon after leaving the town I met a conducta of a hundred 
soldiers, escorting about fifty specie-laden mules. The offi- 
cers were finely mounted, but the men, most of whom had 
broad, swarthy Indian faces, trudged along in the dust 
Some of them greeted me with : " Como va, paisano ?" some 
with " How do you do ?" and others with a round English 
oath, but all imagining, apparently, that they had made the 
same salutation. As I was passing, a tawny individual, 
riding with one of the officers, turned about and addressed 
me in English, He was an American, who had been several 
years in the country, and was now on his way to California, 
concerning which he wanted some information. Notwith- 
standing he was bound to San Bias and had all his funds 
packed on one of the mules, he seemed still undecided whether 
to embark for San Francisco, and like most of the other 
emigrants I met, insisted strongly on my opinion as to the 
likelihood of his success. The road now entered a narrow 
pass, following the dry bed of a stream, whose channel was 
worn about twenty feet deep in the earth. Its many abrupt 
twists and windings affijrded unequalled chances for the 
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guerillas, especially as the pass was neariy three leagues in 
length, without a single habitation on the road. My fnend, 
Lieut. Beale, was chased by a party of robbers, in this very 
place, on his express journey across Mexico, in the summer 
of 1848. I did not meet with a single soul, although it was 
not later than the middle of the afternoon. The recent 
passing of the conducta had probably frightened the robbers 
away from the vicinity. 

After riding two hours in the hot afternoon sun, which 
shone down into the pass, a sudden turn disclosed to me a 
startling change of scenery. From the depths of the scorched 
hills, I came at once upon the edge of a bluff, several hun- 
dred feet high, down which the road wound in a steep and 
tortuous descent. Below and before me extended a plain of 
twenty miles in length, entirely covered with fields of the 
magtbey. At my very feet lay the city of Tequila, so near 
that it seemed a stone might be thrown upon the square 
towers of its cathedral. The streets, the gardens, the house- 
tops and the motley groups of the populace, were as com- 
pletely unveiled to my observation as if Asmodeus had been 
my travelling companion. Around the plain, which now lay 
basking in the mellow light of the low sun, ran a circle of 
mural mountains, which, high and blue as they were, sank 
into nothing before the stupendous bulk of a black volcanic 
peak rising behind Tequila. The whole scene, with its warm 
empurpled hues, might have served, if not for the first circle 
of Dante's Paradise, at least for that part of Purgatory which 
lay next to it. 

I rode down into the city, crossing several arroyos, which 
the floods gathered by the volcano had cut deeper into the 
plain. At the Mhon de San Jose — the only inn in the 
place — I found a large company of soldiers quartered for the 
night. The inner patio or courtyard, with its stables, well, 
and massive trough of hewn stone, was appropriated to their 
horses, and groups of swarthy privates, in dusty blue 
uniforms, filled the corridors. I obtained a dark room for 
myself, and a comer of one of the stalls for pri^to, where I 
was obliged to watch until he had finished his corn, and keep 
off his military aggressors. The women were all absent, 
and I procured a few tortillas and a cup of pepper-sauce, 
with some difiiculty. The place looked bleak and cheerless 
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afler dark, and for this reason, rather than its cut- throat 
reputation, I made but a single stroll to the plaza, where 
a number of rancheros sat beside their piles of fruit and 
grain, in the light of smoky torches, hoisted on poles. The 
m^son was full of fleas, who seemed to relish my blood better 
than that of the soldiers, for I believe they all paid me a 
visit in the course of the night. 

When I arose, the sun, just above the hUls, was shining 
down the long street that led to Guadalajara. I had a 
journey of eighteen leagues to make, and it was time to be 
on the road ; so, without feeding my horse, I saddled and 
rode away. A little more than four leagues across the plain, 
brought me to the town of Amatitlan ; where at a miserable 
mud building, dignified by the name of a m6son, I ordered 
breakfast, and a mano de oja for my horse. There was none 
in the house, but one of the neighbours began shelling a 
quantity of the ripe ears. When I came to pay, I gave her 
a Mexican dollar, which she soon brought back, saying that 
it had been pronounced counterfeit at a tienda, or shop, 
across the way. I then gave her another, which she returned, 
with the same story, after which I gave her a third, saying 
she must change it, for I would give her no more. The 
affairs of a few hours later caused me to remember and 
understand the meaning of this little circumstance. At the 
tiencUiy a number of fellows in greasy sarapes were grouped, 
drinking mescal, which they offered me. I refused to join 
them : " es la ultima vezy" (it is the last time,) said one of 
them, though what he meant, I did not then know.. 

It was about ten in the forenoon when I left Amatitlan. 
The road entered on a lonely range of hills, the pedestal ot 
an abrupt spur standing out from the side of the volcano. 
The soil was covered with stunted shrubs and a growth of 
long yellow grass. I could see the way for half a league 
before and behind ; there was no one in sight — not even a 
boy-arriero, with his two or three donkeys. I rode leisurely 
along, looking down into a deep ravine on my right, and 
thinking to myself, " that is an excellent place for robbers 
to lie in wait ; I think I had better load my pistol" — which 
I had flred off just before reaching Tequila. Scarcely had 
this thought passed through my mind, when a little bush 
beside the road seemed to rise up ; I turned suddenly, and> 
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in a breath, the two barrels of a musket were before me, so 
near and surely aimed, that I could almost see the bullets at 
the bottom. The weapon was held by a ferocious-looking 
native, dressed in a pink calico shirt and white pantaloons ; 
on the other side of me stood a second, covering me with 
another double-barrelled musket, and a little in the rear, 
appeared a third. I had walked, like dn unsuspecting mouse, 
into the very teeth of the trap laid for me. 

" Down with your pistols !" cried the first, in a hurried 
whisper. So silently and suddenly had all this taken place, 
that I sat still a moment, hardly realizing my situation. 
" Down with your pistols and dismount ! " was repeated, 
and this time the barrels came a little nearer my breast. 
Thus solicited, I threw down my single pistol — the more 
readily because it was harmless — ^and got off my horse. 
Having secured the pistol, the robbers went to the rear, 
never for a moment losing their aim. They then ordered me 
to lead my horse off the road, by a direction which they 
pointed out. We went down the side of the ravine for 
about a quarter of a mile to a patch of bushes and tall gras£f, 
out of view from the road, where they halted, one of them 
returning, apparently to keep watch. The others, deli- 
berately levelling their pieces at me, commanded me to lie 
down on my face — " la hoca d, tierra !** I cannot say that I 
felt alarmed : it had always been a part of my belief that the 
shadow of Death falls before him — ^that the man doomed to 
die by violence feels the chill before the blow has been 
struck. As I never felt more positively alive than at that 
moment, I judged my time had not yet come. I pulled off 
my coat and vest, at their command, and threw them on the 
grass, saying : " Take what you want, but don't detain me 
long." The fellow in a pink calico shirt, who appeared to 
have some authority over the other two, picked up my coat,, 
and, one after the other, turned all the pockets inside out. 
I felt a secret satisfaction at his blank look when he opened 
my purse and poured the few dollars it contained into a 
pouch he carried in his belt " How is it," said he, " that 
you have no more money ?" " I don't own much," I an- 
swered, " but there is quite enough for you." I had, in fact, 
barely sufficient in coin for a ride to Mexico, the most of my 
funds having been invested in a draft on that city. I believe 
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I did not lose more than twenty-five dollars by this attack. 
** At least," I said to the robbers, " you'll not take the 
papers " — among which was my draft. " -ZVb,*' he replied, 
" no me valen nada.'^ (They are worth nothing to me.) 

Having searched my coat, he took a hunting-knife which 
I carried, (belonging, however, to Lieut. Beale,) examined 
the blade and point, placed his piece against a bush behind 
him and came up to me, saying, as he held the knife above 
my head : " Now put your hands behind you, and don't 
move, or I shall strike." The other then laid down his 
musket and advanced to bind me. They were evidently 
adepts in the art : all their movements were so carefully- 
timed, that any resistance would have been against dangerous 
odds. I did not consider my loss sufficient to justify any 
desperate risk, and did as they commanded. With the end 
of my horse's lariat, they bound my wrists firmly together, 
and having me thus secure, sat down to finish their inspec- 
tion more leisurely. My feelings during this proceeding 
were oddly heterogeneous — at one moment burning with 
rage and shame at having neglected the proper means of 
defence, and the next, ready to burst into a laugh at the 
decided novelty of my situation. My blanket having been 
spread on the grass, everything was emptied into it. The 
robbers had an eye for the curious and incomprehensible, as 
well as the useful. They spared all my letters, books and 
papers, but took my thermometer, compass and card-case, 
together with a number of drawing- pencils, some soap, 
(a thing the Mexicans never use,) and what few little articles 
of the toilette I carried with me. A bag hanging at my 
saddle-bow, containing ammunition, went at once, as well as 
a number of oranges and cigars in my pockets, the robbers 
leaving me one of the latter as a sort of consolation for my loss. 

Between Mazatlan and Topic, I had carried a doubloon in 
the hollow of each foot, covered by the stocking. It was 
well they had been spent for prieto^ for they would else have 
certainly been discovered. The villains unbuckled my spurs, 
jerked off my boots, and examined the bottoms of my pan- 
taloons, ungirthed the saddle and shook out- the blankets, 
scratched the heavy guard of the bit to see whether it was 
silver, and then, apparently satisfied that they had made the 
most of me, tied everything together in a corner of my best 
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blanket. "Now," said the leader when this was done, 
** shall we take your horse ?" This question was of course 
a mockery; but I thought I would try an experiment, and 
so answered in a very decided tone : " No ; you shall not, 
I must have him ; I am going to Guadalajara, and I cannot 
get there without hun. Besides, he would not answer at all 
lor your business." He made no reply, but took up his 
piece, which I noticed was a splendid article and in perfect 
order, walked a short distance towards the road, and made 
a signal to the third robber. Suddenly he came back, 
saying : " Perhaps you may get hungry before night — here 
is something to eat ;" and with that he placed one of my 
oranges and half a dozen tortillas on the grass beside 
me. " Mil graciaSy'* said I, " but how am I to eat without 
hands ?" The other then coming up, he said, as they all 
three turned to leave me : " Now we are going ; we have 
more to carry than we had before we met you; adios!" 
This was insulting — but there are instances under which an 
insult must be swallowed. 

I waited till no more of them could be seen, and then 
turned to my horse, ^ who stood quietly at the other end of 
the lariat : " Now, priSto,'^ I asked, " how are we to get out 
of this scrape ?" He said nothing, but I fancied I could 
detect an inclination to laugh in the twitching of his nether 
lip. However, I went to work at extricating myself — a dif- 
ficult matter, as the rope was tied in several knots. After 
tugging a long time, I made a twist which the India-rubber 
man might have envied, and to the great danger of my spine, 
succeeded in forcing my body through my arms. Then, 
loosening the knots with my teeth, in half an hour I was free 
again. As I rode off, I saw the three robbers at some dis- 
tance, on the other side of the ravine. 

It is astonishing how^ light one feels after being robbed. 
A sensation of complete independence came over me; my 
horse, even, seemed to move more briskly, after being re- 
lieved of my blankets. I tried to comfort myself with the 
thought that this was a genuine adventure, worth one expe- 
rience — that, perhaps, it was better to lose a few dollars 
than have even a robber's blood on my head ; but it would 
not do. The sense of the outrage and indignity was strongest, 
and my single desire was the unchristian one of revenge. It 
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is easy to philosophise on imaginary premises, but actual 
experience is the best test of human nature. Once, it had 
been difficult for me to imagine the feeling that would 
prompt a man to take the life of another ; now, it was clear 
enough. In spite of the threats of the robbers, I looked 
in their faces sufficiently to know them again, in whatever 
part of the world I might meet them. I recognised the leader 
— a thick-set, athletic man, with a short, black beard — as 
one of the persons I had seen lounging about the tienda, in 
Amatitlan, which explained the artifice that led me to display 
more money than was prudent. It was evidently a precon- 
ceived plan to plunder me at all hazards, since, coming from 
the Pacific, I might be supposed to carry a booty worth 
fighting for. 

I rode on rapidly, over broad, barren, hills, covered with 
patches of chapparal, and gashed with deep arroyos. These 
are the usual hiding-places of the robbers, and I kept a sharp 
look'Out, inspecting every rock and clump of cactus with 
a peculiar interest. About three miles from the place of my 
encounter, I passed a spot where there had been a desperate 
assault eighteen months previous. The robbers came upon 
a camp of soldiers and traders in the night, and a fight ensued, 
in which eleven of the latter were killed. They lie buried 
by the road-side, with a few black crosses to mark the spot, 
while directly above them stands a rough gibbet, on which 
three of the robbers, who were afterwards taken, swing in 
chains. I confess to a decided feeling of satisfaction, when 
I saw that three, at least, had obtained their deserts. Their 
long black hair hung over their faces, their clothes were 
dropping in tatters, and their skeleton - bones protruded 
through the dry and shrunken flesh. The thin, pure air of 
the table-land had prevented decomposition, and the vultures 
and buzzards had been kept off by the nearness of the bodies 
to the road. It is said, however, that neither wolves nor 
vultures will touch a dead Mexican, his flesh being always 
too highly seasoned by the red-pepper he has eaten. A large 
sign was fastened above this ghastly spectacle, with the 
words in large letters : " ASi castiga la ley el ladeon 
Y EL ASESiNO." (Thu9 the law punishes the robber and 
the assassin.) 

Towards the middle of the afternoon, I reached a military 
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station called La Yenta, seven leagues from Guadalajara. 
Thirty or forty idle soldiers were laughing and playing games 
in the shade. I rode up to the house and informed the officer 
of my loss, mentioning several circumstances by which the 
robbers might be identified ; but the zealous functionary 
merely shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. A proper 
distribution of half the soldiers who lay idle in this guard- 
house, would have sufficed to make the road perfectly secure. 
I passed on, with a feeling of indignation against the country 
and its laws, and hurried my pri^to, now nearly exhausted, 
over the dusty plain. I had ascended beyond the tropical 
heats, and, as night drew on, the temperature was fresh 
almost to dullness. The robbers had taken my cravat and 
vest, and the cold wind of the mountains, blowing upon my 
bare neck gave me a violent nervous pain and toothache, 
which was worse than the loss of my money. Prieto panted 
and halted with fatigue, for he had already travelled fifty 
miles ; but I was obliged to reach Guadalajara, and by plying 
a stick in lieu of the abstracted spur, kept him to his pace. 
At dusk I passed through Sapopa, a small village, containing 
a splendid monastery, belonging to the monks of the order of 
Guadalupe. Beyond it, I overtook, in the moonlight, the 
family of a ranchero, jogging along on their mules and re- 
peating paternosters, whether for protection against robbers 
or cholera, I could not tell. The plain was crossed by deep 
water-worn arroyos, over which the road was bridged. An 
hour and a half of this bleak, ghostly travel brought me to 
the suburbs of Guadalajara — greatly to the relief of prUtOy 
for he began to stagger, and I believe could not have carried 
me a mile further. 

I was riding at random among the dark adobe houses, 
when an old padre, in black cassock and immense shovel-hat, 
accosted me. " Estrangero ? " he inquired ; " iSi, 'padre^* 
said I. " But," he continued, " do you know that it is very 
dangerous to be here alone ?" Several persons who were 
passing, stopped near us, out of curiosity. " Begone ! " said he, 
" what business have you to stop and listen to us ?" — then, 
dropping his voice to a whisper, he added : " Guadalajara ia 
full of robbers ; you must be careful how you wander about 
after night ; do you know where to go ?" I answered in the 
negative. " Then," said he, " go to the M^son de la Merc^ ; 
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they are honest people there, and you will be perfectly safe ; 
come with me and V\l show you the way." I followed him 
for some distance, till we were near the place, when he put 
me in the care of " Ave Maria Santissima," and left. I found 
the house without difficulty, and rode into the court-yard. 
The people, who seemed truly honest, sympathised sincerely 
for my mishap, and thought it a great marvel that my life 
had been spared. For myself, when I lay down on the tiled 
floor to pass another night of sleepless martyrdom to fleas 
and the toothache, I involuntarily said, with a slight variation 
of Touchstone's sage reflection : " Aye, now I am in Guada- 
lajara ; the more fool I ; when I was at home I was in a 
better place ; but travellers must be content." 



Chapter XIIL — Three Days in Guadalajara. 

When I got off my horse at the M^son de la Merced, I told 
the host and the keeper of the fonda that I had been robbed, 
that I had no money, and did not expect to have any for two 
or three days. " No hace naday^ said they, " you may stay 
as long as you like." So they gave my horse a sheaf of CQa 
and myself a supper of tortillas and pepper-sauce. The old 
lady who kept the fonda was of half-Castilian blood, and 
possessed all the courtesy of her white ancestors, with the 
quickness and vivacity of the Indian. She was never tired 
of talking to me about the strangers who had stopped at the 
meson, — especially of one whom she called Don Julio, who, 
knowing little Spanish, frequently accosted her as "mule !" 
or "donkey!" for want of some other word. She would 
mimic him with great apparent delight. She had three 
daughters — Felipa, Mariquita, and Concepcion — of whom the 
two former were very beautiful. They were employed in the 
manufacture of rebosas, and being quite skilful in tending 
the machines, earned a dollar a day — a considerable sum for 
Mexico. Concepcion was married, and had a son named 
Zenibo — a very handsome, sprightly little fellow, with dark, 
humid, lustrous eyes. The circumstance of my remember- 
ing and calling each one by name, seemed to please them 
^JgWy, and always at meal-time they gathered around the 
table, asking me innumerable questions about my country and 
nay travels. 
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My first move next morning was to find the Diligence 
Ofiice. I went into the main plaza, which is a beautiful 
square, shaded by orange-trees, and fianked on two sides by 
the picturesque front of the Cathedral and the Government 
Palace. As I was passing the latter building, one of the 
sentinels hailed me. Supposing it to be meant in derision, I 
paid no attention to it, but presently a Serjeant, accompanied 
by two men, came after me. One of the latter accosted me 
in English, saying that it was so long since he had seen an 
American, he hoped I would stop and talk with him. He 
was a Scotchman, who for some reason had enlisted for a 
year, and had already served about half of his time. He com- 
plained bitterly of the bad treatment of the men, who, accord- 
ing to his story, were frequently on the point of starvation. 
The Mexican soldiers are not furnished with rations, but 
paid a small sum daily, on which they support themselves. 
As the supplies from head-quarters are very irregular, and 
a system of appropriation is practised by all the officers 
through whose hands they must come, the men are some- 
times without food for a day or two, and never receive more 
than is barely sufficient for their wants. The poor Scotch- 
man was heartily sick of his situation, and told me he would 
have deserted long before, only that he had no other clothes 
in which to disguise himself. 

At the office of the Diligence, I found the administrador^ 
Don Lorenzo del Castafio, to whom I related my story and 
showed my draft. " Es superior j* said he, after examining 
it, and then told me to call the next morning, as he would 
see a merchant in the meantime, who, he was sure, would 
pay me the amount. Drafts on the city of Mexico were at a 
premium of two per cent, and he had no difficulty in getting 
it accepted. The money, however, was paid to me in quarter- 
dollars, reals and medios, which it took me more than an hour 
to count. I went back to the office, with a heavy canvass- 
bag in each pocket, paid all the money to the administrador^ 
who gave me a ticket for the next stage to Mexico, and an 
order for the residue on all the agents of the line. By ex- 
hibiting these orders at the different stopping places on the 
road, the traveller receives credit for all his expenses, the 
amount at each place being endorsed at the bottom, and 
the remainder, if any, paid on his arrival at Mexico. By 
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this means, he is saved the necessity of taking any money 
with him, and may verify the old Latin proverb by whistling 
in the face of the robber. I was thus led, perforce, to give 
up my original plan of travelling on horseback to Mexico, 
by way of Lake Chapala, Zamora, the ancient city of Morelia 
and the valley of Toluca. This route offered less of general 
interest than that of Lagos and Guanajuato, but had the 
attraction of being little travelled by strangers and little 
known. Perhaps I lost nothing by the change, for the hills 
near Zamora are robber-ground, and I had no desire to look 
into the barrels of three or four levelled muskets a second 
time. 

I found Guadalajara in a state of terror and prayers. For 
a month previous the inhabitants had been expecting the 
arrival of the cholera, now that its ravages in Durango and 
Zacatecas were over. The city authorities were doing every- 
thing in their power to hasten its approach, by prohibiting 
all public amusements and instituting solemn religious festi- 
vals. The Cathedral was at all times crowded with wor- 
shippers, the Host frequently carried through the streets, 
gunpowder burned and rockets sent up to propitiate the 
Virgin. As yet no case had been reported in the city, 
though there were rumours of several in the neighbouring 
villages. The convicts were brought out every morning in 
long gangs, chained together, each man carrying a broom 
made of small twigs. Commencing with the centre of the 
city, they were kept sweeping the whole day, till all the prin- 
cipal streets were left without a particle of dust or filth. 
The clanking of their fetters was constantly heard in some 
part of the city ; the officers who walked behind them car- 
ried short whips, with which they occasionally went up and 
down the lines, giving each man a blow. This daily degra- 
dation and abuse of criminals was cruel and repulsive. The 
men, low and debased as they were, could not have been 
entirely devoid of shame, the existence of which always 
renders reclamation possible ; but familiarity with ignominy 
soon breeds a hardened indifference which meets the pride 
of honesty with an equal pride of evil. 

Guadalajara is considered the most beautitul city in Mexico. 
Seated on a shelf of the table-land, between three and four 
thousand feet above the sea, it enjoys a milder climate than 
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the capital, and while its buildings lack very little of the 
magnificence of the latter, its streets are a model of cleanli- 
ness and order. The block fronting on the north side of 
the plaza, is a single solid edifice of stone, called the CortcUy 
with a broad corridor, supported on stone arches, running 
around it. The adjoining block is built on the same plan, 
and occupied entirely by shops of all kinds. Shielded alike 
from rain and sun, it is a favourite promenade, and always 
wears a gay and busy aspect. The intervals between the 
pillars, next the street, are filled with cases of toys^ pictures, 

filt images of saints, or gaudy slippers, sarapes and rebosas. 
[ere the rancheros may be seen in abundance, buying orna- 
ments for the next festivals. Venders of fruit sit at the 
comers, their mats filled with fragrant and gleaming pyra- 
mids, and the long shelves of cool barley-water, and tepache^ 
ranged in glasses of alternate white and purple, attract the 
thirsty idler. Here and there a group is gathered around a 
placard pasted on the wall — some religious edict of the 
cholera-fearing authorities^ a list of the fortunate tickets in 
the last lottery, or the advertisement of a magnificent cock- 
fight that is to come off in the old town of Urukpan. The 
bulletin at the lottery-office is always surrounded ; rancheros, 
housemaids, padres and robbers come up, pull out their 
tickets from under their cassocks and dirty sarapes, compare 
the numbers, and walk away with the most complete indif- 
ference at their ill-luck. The shops belonging to different 
trades are always open ; tailors and shoemakers frequently 
sit in groups in the open corridor, with their work on their 
knees, undisturbed by the crowds that pass to and fro. » I 
spent several hours daily in the cortal, never tiring of the 
picturesque life it exhibited. 

It is remarkable how soon a man's misfortunes are made 
public. The second day of my stay in Guadalajara, I believe 
I was known to most of the inhabitants as " the American 
who was robbed." This, together with my ragged and dusty 
suit of clothing, (what was left of it,) made me the subject of 
general notice ; so, after selling my draft, I hastened to dis- 
guise myself in a white shirt and a pair of Mexican panta- 
loons. One benefit of this notoriety was, that it was the 
means of my becoming acquainted with two or three Ame- 
rican residents^ and through them, with several intelligent 
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and agreeable citizens. I never entered a place under such 
woeful auspices, nor passed the time of my stay more de- 
lightfully. In walking about the streets I was often hailed 
with the word " uistli !" by some of the lower class. Fi-om 
the sound I thought it might possibly be an old Aztec word 
of salutation ; but one day I met a man, who, as he said it, 
held up a bottle of mescal, and I saw at once that he meant 
whiskey. The fact that it was constantly repeated to me as 
an American, gave rather a curious inference as to the habits 
of the emigrants who had passed through the city before me. 
The appearance of Guadalajara on Sunday morning was 
very cheerful and beautiful Everybody was in the streets, 
though not more than half the shops were closed ; the bells 
rang at intervals from the cathedral and different churches ; 
the rancheros flocked in from the country, the men in snow- 
white shirts and blue calzoneros, the women in their best 
rebosas and petticoats of some gay colour ; and the city, 
clean swept by the convicts, and flooded with warm sun- 
shine, seemed to give itself up truly to a holiday. I walked 
down along the banks of the little river which divides it 
into two unequal parts. The pink towers of the Bishop's 
Palace rose lightly in the air ; up a long street, the gateway 
of the Convent of San Francisco stood relieved against a 
shaded court-yard ; the palms in some of the near gardens 
rustled in a slow breeze, but the dark shafts of the cypress 
were silent and immovable. Along the parapets of the 
bridges, the rancheros displayed their fagots of sugar-cane 
and bunches of bananas, chatting gaily with each other, and 
with their neighbours who passed by on mules or asses. I 
visited most of the churches during the time of service. 
Many of them are spacious and might be made impressive, 
but they are all disfigured by a tawdry and tasteless style of 
ornament, a profusion of glaring paint and gilding, ghastly 
statues, and shocking pictures. The church of the Convent 
of San Francisco is partly an exception to this censure ; in 
a sort of loggia it has a large painting of the Last Supper, 
by a Mexican artist, which is truly a work of great beauty. 
In the body of the church are several undoubted originals 
by Murillo, though not of his best period ; I did not see 
them. The cathedral, more majestic in proportion, is like- 
wise more simple and severe in its details ; its double row of 
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columns, forming three aisles, the central one supporting a 
low dome, have a grand effect when viewed from the entrance. 
It was constantly filled with worshippers, most of whom 
were driven thither hj the approach of the cholera. Even 
in passing its door, as thej crossed the plaza, the inhabitants 
uncovered or made the sign of the cross — an extent of devo- 
tion which I never witnessed out of Mexico. 

I found great source for amusement in the carriages col- 
lected near the doors during mass-hour. Thej were all the 
manufacture of the country, and the most of them dated from the 
last century. The running works were of immense size, the 
four whedb sustaining a massive and elaborately carved 
frame, rising five or six feet from the ground, and about 
twelve feet in length. In the centre of this, suspended in 
some miraculous manner, hung a large wooden globe, with a 
door in each side — a veritable Noah's Ark in form and 
solidity, and capable of concealing a whole family (and the 
Mexican families are always large) in its hollow maw. These 
machines were frequently made still more ridiculous by the 
pair of dwarfed, starved mules, hitched to the tongue, so far 
ill advance that they seemed to be running away from the 
mountain which pursued and was about to overwhelm them. 
I concluded, however, after some reflection, that they were 
peculiarly adapted to the country. In case of revolution they 
would be not only bullet but bomb proof, and as there are no 
good roads among the mountains, they would roll from top to 
bottom, or shoot off a precipice, without danger to the family 
within. There are several extensive carriage manufactories 
in Guadalajara, but the modern fabrics more nearly resemble 
those of our own cities, retaining only the heavy, carved frame- 
work, on which the body rests. 

In the afternoon I went with some friends to make a paseo 
on the Alameda. This is a beautiful square on the border of 
the city, shaded with fine trees, and traversed by pleasant 
walks, radiating from fountains in the centre. It is sur- 
rounded by a hedge of roses, which bloom throughout the 
whole year, covering with a fragrant shade the long stone 
benches on which the citizens repose, Don and ranchero 
mingled together, smoking their puros and cigaritos. The 
drive is around the outside of the Alameda ; I saw but a 
small part of the fashion of Guadalajara, as most of the 
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familm were reamomg at home to invite the cholera. There 
weie sooM handsome turn-outay and ^ite & number of splendid 
horseas ridden in the Mexican styie^ which ia perfection itself 
^^orse and rider moiring as one .creatnre» and having ap- 
par^kLjy but one soul. The Mexican horses are all sprung 
from the Arabie and Andaluaian stock introduced into the 
country hj Cortez, and those large bands whichr un wild on 
the plains of San Joaquin and in the Camanche country, 
probably differ but slightly from the Arab horse of the 
present day. 

A still more beautiful scene awaited us in the evening. 
The j^o^a is then transferred to the plaza> and all the fashion- 
able population appears on foot — a custom which I found ia 
no other Mexican city. I went there at nine o'clock. The 
full moon was shining down over the cathedral towers ; the 
plaza was almost as distinct as by day, except that the shadows* 
were deeper ; the white arches and pillars o£ the eortal were 
defined brilliantly against the black gloom of the corridor, and 
the rows of orange-trees, with their leaves glittering in the 
moonlight, gave out a rare and exquisite odour from their 
hidden blossoms. We sat down on one of the benches, so 
near the throng of promenaders passing along the plaza» 
that their dresses lurushed our feet The ladies were in full 
dress, with their heads uncovered, and there were many 
specimens of tropic beauty among them. The faint clear 
olive of their complexion, like a warm sunset-light on ala- 
baster-^the deep, dark, languishing eye, with the full drooping 
lid that would fain conceal its £ure-«-&e ripe voluptuous lip — 
the dark hiur whose silky waves would have touched the 
ground had they been unbound*<-^and the pliant grace and 
fulness of the form, formed together a type of beauty, whichL 
a little queenly ambition would have moulded into a living 
Cleopatra. A Geirman band in front of the cathedral played 
'* God save the King," and some of the melodies of the Father- 
land. About ten o'clock, the throng began to disperse ;, 
we sat nearly an hour longer, enjoying the delicious moon- 
light, cooLnesa and fragrance, and when I lay down again on 
the iSmh. so far £rom thinking of Touchstone^ I felt ^ad and 
grateful for havivg seen Gu^lahgara* 

Among the. Guadalsgaxans I met with. Don Bamon Luna), 
»g^nfeleaa»ofgr^i»teUigence and refill Eia£illie£ 
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exnigirated fixuu Spain aa asc^dicar in tke n^aks, but hf 
priidBBce, energy, andiHitiTe talent succeeded: iftantaano^ft 
laarge fortune. Don Baaon &p6kB English and Fcendi ini^ 
gneat fluaney, and was^ nMucorer, ¥erj entfausiastic qd thft 
subject of Mexican aniiqukiea At bis ranche^ & few leagnes 
from GkiadalBJani> be bad, as be informed me> a large numbec 
of ancia:it idola and fossil remains, wbicb 1^ workmen bad 
collected bj bis order. I regretted that tbe shortness of m j 
stay did not. permit me to call on FadreNajar, of tbe Convent 
del Carmen, wbo formerly resided in Philadelphia, tead pnib- 
lisbed a very able work on the Otomai language. 

The diligence was to start on Monday. On Satardasjr 
afternoon I sold my boese to a sort of trader livixrg in the 
meson^ for 7 dls., as be was somewhat worn out, and: horsea 
were cheap in Guadalajara. The parting witibt my good- 
hosts the next day was rather more difficult, and I was obUged 
to make a positive promise of rcfturn within three years,. 
before they would consent that I should go. After I had ob* 
tained some money and paid ihem for my board, the old lady: 
told me that henceforth she would only charge half-price for 
every meal I chose to take in her house. " Thanks to tbe 
Supreme King/' said she, ^' I have not been so much in need 
that I should treat friends and strangers both alike." After 
this I only paid a medio for my dinner of eggs, frijoles> 
lantecas and chili Colorado. On Sunday night I rolled up 
my £ew possesoioDS in my sarape, took leave of the family 
and went to the Casa de Diligendas to spend tbe night. 
The old hostess threw her arms around me and gave me a 
hearty embrace, and the three daughters- followed her ex-> 
ample. I did not dislike this expression of friendship and 
regret, for they were quite beautiful. As I went down the 
court-yard, the voice of tbe mother followed me : '* Go with 
Ave Maria Purisima, and do not forget Maria de la Ascencicm 
Hidalgo I" 

Chapter XIV.— In the Dujgsnge to Guanajuato. 

The mozo awoke me shortly after three o'clock, and before I 
bad finished dressing, brought me a eup of foaming ohooolate 
aad a biscuit. The (mly od^ec pass^iger was a studeni flrom 
Xefky oa biax^tucn to cqUq(s^u;i Mexioow The stage ifeead^ 
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waited for us, and we had no sooner taken our seats on the 
leather cushions, than ^^vamdnos!^ cried the driver, the whip 
cracked, and the wheels thimdered along the silent, moonlit 
streets. The morning was chill, and there was little in the dim 
glimpses of adobe walls and blank fields on either hand to in- 
terest us ; so we lay back in the comers and took another nap. 

The style of diligence travel in Mexico is preferable to 
that of any other country. The passenger is waked at three 
o'clock in the morning, has a cup of chocolate brought him 
(and no one has drank chocolate who has not drank it there), 
takes his seat, and has nearly reached the end of the second 
post by sunrise. The heavy stage, of Troy manufacture, is 
drawn by six horses, four leaders abreast, who go at a dash- 
ing gallop as long as the road is level. About eleven o'clock 
a breakfast of six or eight courses is served up in good style, 
the coachman waiting until the last man has leisurely finished. 
There is no twanging of the horn and cry of " All ready ! " 
before one has bolted the first mouthful. Off again, there is 
no stoppage till the day's journey is over, which is generally 
about four o'clock, allowing ample time for a long walk and 
sight-seeing before dinner. 

The second post brought us to the Rio Santiago, which I 
had crossed once between Mazatlan and Topic. We got out 
to look at the old stone bridge, and the mist of a cataract, 
that rose above the banks two or three hundred yards below. 
Our road lay across broad, stony tracts of country, diversified 
by patches of cactus ; in the distance, the mountain parapet 
of a still higher table-land was to be seen. The third post, 
thirty miles from Guadalajara, was at the village of Zapot- 
lanejo, where the cholera had already appeared. The groom 
who assisted in harnessing our fresh horses, informed us that 
twenty persons had died of it. The place looked quiet and 
half-deserted ; many of the houses were studded with little 
wooden crosses, stuck into the chinks of the adobes. The 
village of Tepatitlan, which we passed during the forenoon, 
was likewise a cholera locality. We dashed through it, and 
<over a bare, bleak upland, many leagues in width, in the 
middle of which stood the Rancho de la Tierra Colorada 
•(Ranche of the Red Earth), our breakfast-place. 

During the afternoon we crossed a very rough and stony 
barranca. The chasm at the bottom was spanned bj a fine 
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bridge, and eight cream-coloured mules were in readiness to 
take us up the ascent. Even after reaching* the level, the 
road was terribly rough, and the bounds which our stage 
made as it whirled along threatened to disjoint every limb in 
our bodies. I received a stunning blow on the crown of my 
head, from being thrown up violently against the roof. We 
were truly rejoiced when, late in the afternoon, we saw the 
little town of San Miguel before us, in a hollow dip of the 
plain. We finished a ride of ninety miles as we drove into 
it, and found the stage from Lagos already before the hoteL 
The town did not boast a single " sight," so my companion 
and I took a siesta until dinner was announced. 

The next morning our route lay over the dreary table- 
land, avoiding the many chasms and barrancas with which 
its surface was seamed : often running upon a narrow ridge, 
with a gaping hollow on each side. The rancheros were 
ploughing in some places, but the greater part of the soil 
seemed to be given up to pasturage. The fields were divided 
by walls of stone, but frequently, in the little villages, a 
species of cactus had been planted so as to form gardens and 
corrals, its straight, single pillars standing side by side, to 
the height of ten feet, with scarcely a crevice between. /The 
people we met were more hale and ruddy in their appearance 
than those of the Tietra Caliente. As they galloped along- 
side the stage, with their hats off, speaking with the drivcji^^ 
I thought I had never seen more lightly and strongly made 
forms, or more perfect teeth. When they laughed, their 
mouths seemed to blaze with the sparkling white rows ex- 
hibited. Towards noon, we saw, far ahead, the tops of two 
towers, that appeared to rise out of the earth. They be- 
longed to the church of San Juan de los Lagos, the place of 
the great annual fair of Mexico — a city of five thousand 
inhabitants, built at the bottom of a deep circular basin, 
whose rim is only broken on one side by a gash which lets 
out the waters it collects in the rainy season. Seen from the 
edge of the basin, just before you commence the descent, a 
more fantastic picture could scarcely be imagined. The towers 
of the church are among the tallest in Mexico. During the 
fair, the basin is filled to its brim, and a tent-city, contain- 
ing from three hundred thousand to half a million inhabit- 
ants, is planted in it. From Sonora to O^aca, all Mexico is 
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therq, with a good representation from Santa F4, Terne, and 
California. We descended by a zigzag road of splendid 
masoniy, crossed the guliey at the bottom by a superb bridge, 
and stopped at the Diligence Hotd for breskfast. The town 
was at prayers, on account of cholera. Five hundred people 
had already died, and tlie epidemic was just beginning to 
Abate. I saw several of the ignorant popukce issue from 
their huts on their knees, and thus climb their pain£Bl way 
up the hill to the cathedral, aaying paternosters as they went. 
Two attendants went before, spreading sarapes on ithe stones 
to save their knees, and talung them up after th^ had 
passed. We ate a hearty breakfast, in ^ite of the terror 
around us, and resuming our aeats in the diligence, were 
whirled cnrer hill and plam till we saw the beautiM churches 
of Lagos in the distance. Ai the hotel, we found the stage 
&om Zaoatecas just in, bringing passengers for Jtfexico. 

I took an afternoon stroll through Lagos, yisiting the 
market-place and principal churches, but found nothii^ 
worthy of particular note. We arose in the moonlight, cho- 
colated in the comedor^ or dining-hall,:and took our seats- 
seven in all — ^in the diligence. We speedily left the seat, 
gay, and {feasant city behind us, and b^an a jommey which 
promised to be similar to that of the two preceding days — a 
view of barren table-land, covered with stone fences and 
cactus hedges on either side, and blue mountains ever in &r 
|)ierspective. With ^e sun, however, things looked more 
cheer fuly and soon after enteriiQg on the third post, we 
climbed a stony cerro^ from which opened a splendid view of 
the Yalley of Leon. Far as the vision extended, the effbat 
was still heightened by a veil of thin Uue vapour, whidi 
arose from the broad leagues of field and meadow bdow us. 
In the centre of the picture rose the spires of Villa de Leon, 
from the midst of green barley-fields and gardens of fruit 
trees. To the eastward, beyond the valley — which to the 
south melted into the sky without a barrier — ran the high 
and rocky ranges of the mineral mowitainaof &uan^nato. 
We had nearly crossed the table4and of the Badfic side of 
Mexico, and these hills were spurs £ram the spinal ridge of 
the Continent 

Our horses galloped in<^ Leon— « large and livdtf town, 
whidi pleased lae much better titan Lagoa. We jiad a 
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caiiksl inakftust of dgiitcoarses in the liall of Ike S^oiedmd 
delC^meroio, modi todk in two iresh passengers, wliioh j«st 
iSM ^the diHgenee. Dasiiiiig out of the town, the load led 
«fiisr the l&vel phdn, hetween fidds and ^rdens <if great fer- 
tiMty. In the «oft nwrtting light, the animation and beaal?^ 
of the soene were deMghtfuL The peons were everywhere 
Bt work in tlse fidids, iratering the trees and yegetables froa 
wells, oot of whidi thej drew the water with long poles. 
At a bridge over the dry bed of a river near the town, I 
noticed a gang of about Mty ferocious fellows, in rs^ged 
sarapes. Several soldiers, well armed, paced up und down 
the ipoad, and I afterwarik learned that the dUigence was 
.fmq[ueiitly robbed there. Two long posts down the valley, 
made with luirses going €l oarrevfo^ brought us to Silao. 
While ^e^grooxBS were changing teams, we supplied oursaLves 
with inunges, bananas, ssapates chicos and granadUas ie 
^Chma, The latter fruit is about the size of an egg, widi.a 
brittle shell of a bright scarlet colour, inside of which is a 
6oft white sack. Breaking this open, the tender, fragrant 
pii^ is revealed— ^the most dainty, exquisite thing that 
nature ever oompoanded. We :also bought an annful of 
'fiugap^cane, which we hung on the umbrella hodEs, and 
chopped up and chewed 4IS thirst required. 

From Silao to Guanajuato is but one post Leaving ihe 
former pkvce, we dp{iroachedti cape of the mountain^ and 
traveUed for several ndiles^ver wild hills, covered withinunense 
cactus-trees, the trunlguof many of them measurinig two feet 
in duuneter. iFrom 4Ee summit we looked down into a 
^kiTge moantainrbBSin, opening towards the £outh into the 
Yalie^ of Leon. <0n its (opposite side, among mountains 
*^hose summits tt^eiilieiiutte sterile from theglittemng veiae 
-of precious oiq within, we :8aw the walls of some of the 
mining establiAhmentB.cf Guanajuato. 

Of all pUees dn Jlezieo, the siti»ti<m of this city is the 
anost pictoroBqae mod remarkable. It lies like an enchanted 
>^ty, buried in the henrt of the mountains. Entering «. 
Tocky Canada^ 1^ bottom of (whinh barely affords room for 
the voad, yovi paaa between high adobe walls, above which, 
•tip the steop, riM tier«bove tier of blank, windowles%:8iui- 
•drved houses, looksngtaa if ,^e|y bad grown out of the^artb. 
¥on wouH take them In be a 6<»*t of cubic crystalintion of 
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the soil. Every comer in the windings of the road is filled 
with the buildings of mining companies — ^huge fortresses of 
stone, ramparted as if for defence. The scene varies with 
every moment ; — now you look up to a church with purple 
dome and painted towers ; now the blank adobe walls, with 
here and there a spiry cypress or graceful palm between 
them, rise far above you, along the steep ledges of the moun- 
tain ; and again, the mountain itself, with its waste of rock 
and cactus, is all you see. The Canada finally seems to 
close. A precipice of rock — out of a rift in which the 
stream flows — shuts up the passage. Ascending this by a 
twist in the road, you are in the heart of the city. Lying 
partly in the narrow bed of the ravine and partly on its sides 
and in its lateral branches, it is only by mounting to some 
higher eminence that one can realize its extent and position. 
At the farther end of the city tlie mountains form a cvldesac. 
The Canada is a blind passage, and you can only leave it by 
the road you came. The streets are narrow, crooked, and 
run up and down in all directions ; there is no room for 
plazas nor alamedas. A little triangular space in front of 
the cathedral, however, aspires to the former title. The city 
reminded me of descriptions of the old Moorish towns of 
Spain — not as they now exist, but as they stood in the four- 
teenth century. 

In the afternoon I took a walk through the city, climbing 
one of the hills to a cross planted on a small rocky point 
under the fortress of San Miguel. Thence I could look 
down on the twisted streets and flat house-tops, and the busy 
flood of life circulating through all. The churches, with 
their painted spires and domes, gave a bizarre and picturesque 
character to the scene. Off to the north, in the sides of the 
mountains, I could see the entrances to the silver mines, and 
the villages of the mining communities. Around Guana- 
juato there are more than a hundred mines, employing about 
75,000 workmen. The business of Guanajuato is now very 
flourishing, the mines having in 1849 yielded 8,400,000 dls., 
or 600,000 dlst more than the previous year. New mines 
have been opened on the rich vein of La Luz, which will soon 
be in a producing state, and promise much higher results. 
There is a fascination about the business, which is almost 
equal to that of play. The lucky discoverer of a new mine 
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will frequently squander away the sudden wealth he has 
acquired in a week's dissipation. The wages of the common 
workmen vary from four reals to two dollars a day. 

Before night I visited the cathedral and the churches of 
San Diego and San Felipe — the latter a dark old structure^ 
covered with quaint, half-'Gothic ornaments, its front shaded 
by several tall cypresses. In the church of San Diego, I 
saw a picture of great beauty, of the Murillo school, but 
hardly, I think, an original of the renowned master of Spanish 
painting. After dinner, while wandering about, looking at 
the fruit-stands, which were lighted with a red glow by 
smoky torches, I witnessed a curious ceremony. One of a 
band of robbers, who had been taken and convicted, was to 
be shot the next morning. All the bells in the city com- 
menced tolling at sunset, and the incessant ding-dong they 
kept up for nearly two hours, was enough to drive one frantic. 
I heard the sound of music, and saw the twinkling of wax 
tapers ; I therefore pressed through the crowd into the 
middle of the little plaza, to obtain a good view of the proces- 
sion. First came a company of soldiers, with a militavj 
band, playing dirges ; after this the Bishop of the city bear- 
ing the Host, under a canopy of white and silver, borne by 
priests, who also carried lanterns of blue glass ; another 
company of soldiers followed, and after them a long double 
line of citizens, each of whom held an immense burning taper 
in his hand. With the clang of bells and the wail o£ 
brazen instruments they came towards us. The thousands 
in the plaza dropped on their knees, leaving me standing 
alone in the centre. A moment's reflection convinced me c£ 
the propriety of following their example, so I sank down 
between a woman with a very dirty rebosa and a black- 
bearded fellow, who might have been the comrade of the con- 
demned robber. 

The procession, keeping a slow and measured pace, pro- 
ceeded to the prison, where the sacrament of extreme unction 
was administered -to the criminal. It then returned to the 
cathedral, which was brilliantly lighted, and* filled with a 
dense throng of people. The military band was stationed in 
the centre, under the dome, and mingled its harmonies with 
those of the powerful organ. I could get no further than 
the door-way, whence the whole interior was visible aa,a 
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lighted pictave, framed in the gloomy arch under which I 
Btood. The dae and «well of the ishond ^v^oicee — ihe deep;, 
stunning peal of -the belle in the tower — the solemn attitude 
of the crowd, and the hlaae of light under which all these 
imposing oeremonies were seen— ^nade a powerful impression 
on me. The people about me constantly repeated their 
paternosters, and seemed to feel a deep sympa^y with the 
oaavicted. I Temembered, that in the afternoon I had seen 
in the cathedral a man aomewhat advanced in years, who 
was prapng with an intensity of grief and aupplication that 
made him for the time insensible to all ^e. £Ei8 aobs and 
groans were so violent as to shake iiis whole ictOBQ.; I had 
never seen a more vehement expression of anguish. Think- 
ing he might hav^e been theTobber*^ fiatber, I. began to have 
some compassion for the former, though jiow and then a 
widoed feeding of rejmcing would «teal in, that another of the 
take was soon to he exterminated. The most curious fea- 
ture of the scene was a company of small boys, canning 
■bundles ci leaves on which was printed the ^'Last Dying 
Bpeech andHDonfession," in poetry, the burden being ^ Addost 
•Onanajuato wnuxdo!" These boys were dBoatteeed Hhrough 
the crowd, ^ci^ing tout 4 ^* Here you have my sentence, my 
confession, my death, my farewell to Guanajuato— all for a 
imartiUa I " The exercises w^eie kept up «o long, that finidly 
I grew weary, and went to bed, where the incessant bells 
xang death-knells in my dreams. 

hi Guanajuato I tasted .pulque for tiie£rst and last time. 
€eeing a woman at a comer of :a street with several large 
jazB of what I took to be barley-water, I purchased a glass. 
I can only l&en the taste of this beverage to. a distillation of 
«Qur milk (if there could be such a thing) strongly tinctured 
witii cayenne pepper and hartshorn. Men were going about 
the streets with cans on their heads, containing ices made 
irom tropical firuits, whidi were jnudi more palatable. 

They even Jiave authors in Guannjuato. On the theatre 
bills I sow the announcement that an original tragedy 
entitled *' JSl Amor £lo9^fUfaif^* by a young Guansguatense, 
^as in preparation. '* The psecious oomedy ^of the Two 
Femandos and the two Papas'* was to be given afi.aB.afber- 
,pioce — ^probabfy a travesty of the '< Comedy of Errovs." 
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Chapter XT. — ^The Dividiko Bidge, ucd Dusoekt 
nrro Tm& Yaijley of H&exxoo. 

We were roused in Gruanjuato at three o'ebck in the morn- 
ing, for the j&mada of one hundred and ten miles to Queie- 
taro. A splendid moon was riding near the zenith, with her 
attendant «tar at her side ; and by her ligh^ we drove down 
the ominous depths of the Canada. The cIiubrj leaves of the 
cactus, along tbe ledges of the hills, seemed in ihe uncertain 
light, like the heads of robbers peering over die Tocks ; the 
crosses of the dead, here and there, spread out tiieir bla^ 
arms, and we were not free irom all apprehensions 4)f attack, 
until, after a post of three leagues, we reached ih& level and 
secure land of the Mc^io, Onee, onlj, a c<mipaaj of about 
twenty wild-looking men, whose weap<ms glittered in the 
moonlight, hooted at us as we passed ; we took them to be. a 
part of the robber-band, im their wif^ to Guanajuato ^ 
witness the esecution of their coanrade. 

In five posts we xeached the oit^ of Sahunanca, wfaa:« 
break&st was. already on the stable. No sooner had the final 
dish of frijoles and cup of c(^fee been despatched, than the 
cockero summoned us. The mozo drew away with a jerk the 
rope which held the four leaders ; 'the hor^s pkuoged sad 
pranced till the lumbering mass of the diligence bi^aii to 
move, when they set off in a furious gallop. For ten miles, 
i>vjer the level road, the speed was scarcely slackened, till we 
drew up at the next post, and exchanged our dusty and re^ 
ing steeds for a fresh team, as fiery and furious as the first. 

Tlie country through which we passed is^onoof the richest 
regions in Mexico. It is called the Bajio^ or Lowland, but 
is in fact an extent of table-land» 4ibout four thousand feot 
above tlie level of the «ea^ and on^.Iower iSuboi the mountaia- 
ridges whicb enclose it, and draw firam the upper clouds the 
streams that give it perpetual growth. From the city of 
Leon, near Lagos, it extends to San Juan del Rio, beyond 
Queretaro — a distance of nearly two hundred miles. It is 
traversed by the Rio Lexma, ithe stream which, rising intibe 
Volcano of Toluca (the neighkmr <^ Pcpocati^tl) mingles 
with the waters of Lake Chapala,4uid afierwaidB---fi]:qNi as 
the Rio JBlancQ^ and then as tl^Rlo Saiitiagx>— ffinds its w^y 
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into the Pacific at San Bias. This immense level is all under 
fine cultivation, and covered with thousand-acre fields of 
wheat, maize and barley in different stages of growth. The 
white fronts of haciendas gleamed from out their embowering 
gardens, in the distance, and the spires of the country towns, 
rising at intervals, gave life and animation to the picture. 
In the afternoon we passed the city of Zelaya, nearly 
smothered in clouds of dust that rose from the dry soil 

As we reached the boundary of the State of Queretaro, 
eight lancers, armed likewise with escopettes and holster- 
pistols, galloped out of the cactus on a wild, stony hill, and 
took their places on each side of us. They constituted a 
military escort (at the expense of the passengers,) to the 
gates of Queretaro. With their red pennons fluttering in 
the wind, and their rugged little horses spurred into a gallop, 
they were very picturesque objects. Our time was divided 
in watching their movements and looking out for the poles 
planted by the roadside as a sign that robbers had been 
taken and shot there. My Mexican fellow-travellers pointed 
to these tokens of unscrupulous punishment with evident 
satisfaction. A large tree near Queretaro, with a great many 
lateral branches, bears a sign with the words " Por La- 
droneSy^ (For Robbers,) in Rirge letters. It is probably used 
when a whole company is caught at once. 

We drove into Queretaro after dark, and the only glimpse 
I had of the place was from the balcony of the hotel. I 
regretted not having arrived earlier, for the purpose of visit- 
ing the cotton manufactory of Don Gaetano Rubio, which is 
the largest in the Republic. Among the passengers in the 
diligence from Mexico, who joined us at the dinner-table, 
was a jovial padre, who talked constantly of the Monplaisir 
troupe of dancers, and Coenen, the violinist. In fact, he was 
more familiar with American and European theatricals than 
any one I had met for a long time, and gave me a ready 
account of the whereabouts of Cerito, Ellsler, Taglioni, and 
all the other divinities of the dance. He then commenced a 
dissertation upon the character of the different modern lan- 
guages. The English, he said, was the language of com- 
merce ; the French, of conversation ; the German, of di- 



plomacy, because there were no words of double meaning in 
it ! — and the Spanish, of devotion. With his conversation and 
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delightful cigaritos, I passed the hour before bed-time very 
pleasantly. I never met a more lively and entertaining padre. 

We drove to the town of San Juan del Rio, eleven leagues 
distant, for breakfast. A fresh escort was given us at every 
post, for which a fresh contribution of two reals was levied 
on each passenger. Towards evening, leaving the Sajio, 
we came upon a large, arid llano^ flat as a table, and lying at 
the foot of the Mount of Capulalpan. A string of mules, 
carrying stone from the tnountains, stretched across it, till 
they almost vanished in the perspective. One by one they 
came up out of the distance, emptied the stones, which were 
heaped upon their backs in rough wicker frames, and turned 
about to repeat the journey. They belonged to the estate of 
Seiior Zurutuza, proprietor of the diligence lines of Mexico, 
who shows as much prudence and skill in the cultivation of 
his lands as in the arrangement of his stages and hotels. 
The estate which he purchased of the Mexican Government, 
at a cost of 300,000 dls. contains thirty-seven square leagues, 
nearly all of which is arable land. The buildings stand in a 
little valley, nine thousand feet above the sea. The principal 
storehouse is two hundred feet square, and solid as a fortress. 
An arched entrance, closed by massive gates, leads to a paved 
court-yard, around which runs a lofty gallery, with pillars of 
oak resting on blocks of lava. Under this shelter were 
stored immense piles of wheat and chopped straw. On the 
outside, a number of persons were employed in removing the 
grain from a large circular floor of masonry, where it had 
been trodden out by mules, and separating it from the chaff 
by tossing it diligently in the wind. The hotel for the accom- 
modation of travellers, is a new and elegant structure, and a 
decided improvement on other buildings of the kind in Mexico. 

We slept soundly in the several rooms allotted to us, and by 
daybreak next morning were on the summit of the Pass 
of Capulalpan, about eleven thousand feet above the sea. 
The air was thin and cold ; the timber was principally oak, 
of a stunted and hardy kind, and the general appearance of 
the place is desolate in the extreme. Here, where the 
streams of the two oceans are divided, the first view of Popo- 
catapetl, at more than a hundred miles distance, greets the 
traveller. A descent of many miles, through splendid planta- 
tions, lying in the lap of the mountains, brought us to the old 
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town o£ Tula^ on thA beaks of the Tola River, which emptier 
into that GtMf fti T^mghoa. Here we breakfasted, and than 
started oa oi» last alega towards the capkaL Croesiog a 
law rang^ o£ hiUs^ wq neaehed the Desagua^ an imm^ise 
canal, cut for tha draining of the Valkf of Mexico. The 
afternoon waa hot and breeseless ; clouds of dust enveloped 
and almost stifled u% rising as they rolled away till they 
looked like slender pillars^ swayed from side to side l^ the 
vibrations of ik^ air. We passed the towns of Gnaditian 
and Tanepantl% where we only stopped to g^ a drink of 
tqMche, a most nourishing and refce^iing beverage, com^ 
pounded of parehed com, pine-i4)ple» and sugar. The road 
was hedged by iouaftasise akies^ some oi which had leaves ten 
feet in length: they are cultivated in great quantities for 
the puk|tte^ whidi ia manufactured from their juice. A few 
hours of this. traveV on the level floor of the Valley of 
Mesdcoy Inrought us to the suburbs, where we met scores of 
people in carriages and on horseback, going out to take their 
evening paseo around the Alameda* Battling over the streets 
(^ the spacious cajntal, in a few minutes we were brought to 
a stand in the yard of the Casa de Diligencias. 

A few minutes after my arrival, the Vera Cruz stage 
drove into the yard. The first person who jumped out waa 
my friend Mr. Parrot, U. S. Consul at Mazatlan. Grov. 
Letcher, our eavoj to Mexico, came in the same stagey but 
was met at the Penon Grande by a number of Americana in 
carriages^ and brought into the city. It is a pleasant thhig 
te have friends of your own size. I made my first af^ear- 
ance in the City of the Montezumas covered with dust and 
dad in the weather-beaten corduroys, which were all the 
robbers left me. Thanks to the kind ofier of Mr. Parrot and 
Mr. Peyton,, who accompanied him» ^ sat down to dinner in 
half an hour afterwards, looking and feeling mueh more like 
a member of civilized society. 



Chaptee XYI.— Scenes in the Mexican Capital. 

I SALLiBi> out„ on the bright sunny mnrniag after reach- 
ing Mexico, to make a survey of the city* The sky was 
dottdlesa except (m tha horizon^ in the directioQ of Popoca- 
tajpetly and the air was charmingly cool and fresh.. Its rarity, 
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hy aeeel^rating the breattlimg^ had a stimulaliog effiaot^ but 1. 
foiudtfaftt a ^aterpace liiaiirordiiiavjeKiianted meiKft^twi 
miniites. Most of ther shops were doaed, and tbe pcopie* 
from the neighboBiiii^^ Tillages hegaii to ouae in for tkm^ 
momiDg mass. The streets are faroad^televaU^cleaiiy aacl 
have an air of solidity and massive streogth h^fond that of 
any modern city. The houses are all of stone, with few 
windows on the streets^ but an arched gateway in the cmtre^ 
leading to a patio, or courtyard, where the only correct view 
of their size and magnificence may be obtained The glimpses 
through these gateways^ while passkig, are often very beaa^- 
tiful---the richj^ sculptured frame of sloae enclosing a sunny- 
picture of a fountain, a ckister of orange-trees, or the slender, 
graceful ardies of the corridor. The buildings are painted 
of some lights fresh coloar, pink and white being predomi- 
nant ; some of them, indeed^ are entirely corered with 
arabesque patterns in firesoo. The streets run at right 
angles, with nearly Philadelphian r^ularity, but the system 
of naming than is Y&cy confusing to a stranger. A name 
extends no fartherthan a single block, the same street haying 
sometimes as many as twenty different names in different 
places. Thns, whUe there are scTeral thousand names of 
streets in the city, (all of them long and difficidt to remem- 
ber,) the actual number of streets is rasalL 

I wandered about for some time, looking^ for the Grrand 
Plaza, and at last fsU into the wake of the mass-going crowd, 
as the surest way to find it. It is in the yery centre of the 
city, though tiie business quarts lies almost entisdy on tbe^ 
western side. It is one of the most imposing squares in the^ 
world, and sliU far inferior to what it might be made. It 
covers about fbnrterai acres, which are entirely open and 
unbroken, accept by a double row of orange-trees in front 
of the CathedraL The splendid equestrian statue of Charles 
lY. by the sculptoir Tolsa, which formeriy stood in the centre, 
has been removed since the war of ladepend^Ke, and the 
Government has never been able to replace it by something 
more to its republican taste. The National Palace, with a 
front of ifve hundred £i^ occufnee nearly the entire ea8t«n». 
side of the plaea, whik> the Cathedral^ witih a church mk^ 
jeinkig^ fills the ncnrthenu Around the other aides rune a 
omrtml, whose ardbes are Bwrij biodM up^ by tiw waces am^ 
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gay fabrics there disposed for sale. One of the houses 
forming this cortal was built by Cortez, and is still owned by 
his descendants. As in our own cities, there is a row of 
hacks strung along one side of the plaza, the drivers of which 
assail you with continual invitations to ride. 

The Cathedral is grand and impressive from its very size, 
but the effect of the front is greatly injured by its incongru- 
ous style of architecture. There seems to have been no 
single design adopted, but after half had been built, the 
architect changed his plan and finished the remainder in a 
different style. The front, as high as the Cathedral roof, 
has a venerable appearance of age and neglect, while the 
two massive square, unadorned towers rising from it, are as 
brilliantly white and fresh as if erected yesterday. The 
front of the church adjoining is embosomed with very elabo- 
rate ornaments of sculpture, all showing the same disregard 
of architectural unity. The interior of the Qathedral is far 
more perfect in its structure. The nave, resting its lofty 
arch on pillars of a semi-Gothic character, with the gorgeous 
pile of the high-altar at its extremity, blazing with gold and 
silver and precious marbles, looks truly sublime in the dim, 
subdued light which fills it. The railing around the altar is 
solid silver, as well as the lamps which burn before it. In 
the shrines along the side aisles there are many paintings of 
fine cluuracter, but everywhere the same fiash of gold and 
appearance of lavish treasure. The Cathedral was crowded 
to the very door by a throng of rancheros, Indians, stately : 
ladies in silks and jewels, soldiers and lepras, kneeling side, 
by side. The sound of the organ, bearing on its full flood 
the blended voices of the choir, pealed magnificently through 
the nave. There were some very fine voices among the 
singers, but their performance was wanting in the grand and 
perfect unison which distinguishes the Italian chorus. 

In the afternoon, there was a great fair or festival at 
Tacubaya, and half the population of the city went out to 
attend it. The stages in front of the Diligence Hotel, which 
bore the inscription on their sides : *' A Tacubayay por 2 
realesy^ were jammed with passengers. I preferred a quiet 
walk in the Alameda to a suffocating ride in the heat and 
dust, and so did my friend, Peyton. The Alameda is a 
charming place^ completely shaded by tall trees, and musical 
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with the plash of fountains. Through its long avenues of 
foliage, the gay equipages of the aristocracy may be seen 
rolling to and from the pcueo — ^^Fresident Herrera, in a light, 
open carriage, followed by a guard of honour, among them. 
Wd h)amed through the cool, shaded walks, finding suffi- 
cient amusement in the curious groups and^ characters we 
constantly met, until the afternoon shadows grew long, and 
the sun had nearly touched the Nevada of Toluca. Then, 
joining the increasing crowd, we followed the string of car- 
riages past a guardhouse where a company of. trumpeters 
shattered all the surrounding air by incessant prolonged 
blasts, that nearly tore up the paving stones. A beautiSful 
road, planted with trees, and ilanked by convenient stone 
benches, extended beyond for about a mile, having a circle 
at its further end, around which the carriages passed, and 
took their stations in the return line. We sat down on one 
of the benches facing the ring, enjoying the tranquillity of 
the sunset and the animation of the scene before us. The 
towers of Mexico rose behind us, above the gardens which 
belt the city ; the rock of Chapultepec was just visible in 
front, and far to the south-east, a snowy glimmer, out of the 
midst of a pile of clouds, revealed the cone of FopocatapetL 
Among the equipages were some of great magnificence : that 
of Don Graetana Rubio was perhaps the most costly. Large 
American horses are in great demand for these displays, and 
a thousand dollars a pair is frequently paid for them. The 
mixture of imported vehicles-^English, French and Ame- 
rican — ^with the bomb-proof arks and movable fortifications 
of the country, was very amusing, though their contrast was 
not more marked than that of the occupants. The great am- 
bition of a Mexican family is to ride in a carriage on all 
public occasions, and there are hundreds who starve them- 
selves on tortillas and deny themselves every comfort but 
the cigarito that they may pay the necessary hire. 

I went one evening to the Teatro de Santa Anna, which 
is one of the finest theatres in the world. On this occasion, 
the performance might have honourably stood the ordeal of 
even Faris criticism. There was a ballet by the Monplaisir 
troupe, songs by the prima donna of the native opera^ and 
violin solos by Franz Coenen. The theatre is very large, 
having, if I remember rightly, five tiers of boxesa yet it was 
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crowded ia every parb There was a g^wat disfdkf of costtjr 
dresseft and jeweliy,.but I saw much less beauty tiian on the 
moonlit plasa of Guadali^ara. The tendency of the Mexican 
women to corpulency, very soon destroys the bloom and 
gmoes of youUx ;. indeed, their season of beantif isi even 
more brief than in the United States. Between) the acts' the 
spectators invariably fell to smoking. The gentlemen lit 
their puros^ the ladies prodticed their delicate boxes- of 
eigaritos and their matches, and for some minutes after the 
curtain fell, there was a continual fflmpping and fizzing of 
brimstone all over the house. By the time the curtain was 
ready to rise, the air was sensibly obscured; and the chande- 
liers glimmered through a blue haze. At home, this habit 
of smoking by the la(Ses is rather graceful and pretty ; tlie 
fine paper cigar is handled with an elegance that shows off 
the little arts and courtesies of Spanish character^. with the 
same effect as a fan or a bouquet ; but a whole congr^^ion 
of women smoking together, I must admit, did tfd&e away 
much of the revcDenoe with which we are wont to regard the 
sex. Because a lady may be a Juno in beauty, is no reason 
^hy she should thus retire into a cloud — ^nor is the odour of 
stale tobacoo particularly Olympian. The streets of Mexico 
are' always an interesting study. Even after visiting the 
•other large cities of the Republic, one is here introduced to 
new and interesting types of Mexican humanity. Faces- of 
the pure Aztec blood are still to be found in the squares and 
market-places, and the canal which joins Lakes Qiaioo aoMl 
Teacuco is filled with their fiat canoes, laden wi& &ait% 
^ vegetables and fiowers. They have d^enerated in evesyt^ 
thiog but their hostility to the Spanish race, which is almost 
as stroDg as in the days of Montezuma. The ^cros oonsti«- 
tnte another and still more disgusting dass ; no part of the 
^ty is free from them. They implore: you for alma with 
l>ended knees and clasped hands, at every torn;. they pick 
your pockets in broad daylight, or snatch away your oloak if 
there is a good opportunity ; and if it be an^ d:>jeet with any 
one to have you removed from this sphere of being, tbej 
will murder you for a small consideratiim* The seoond 
night X spent in Mexico, my pocket was picked in the 
act of passing a comer where two or three of them: were 
standing in.a.gproup. I discovered the loss before L had gone 
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^n gteps ftirtfaer; but,, thodgfi I taniad rauiiedifttd)^; there* 
was no one to be seen. Hie offuadareg^ or wateivearriera^ 
are another interesting ckuBt, as they go about i/^h heavy^ 
earthen jars suspended' on their bachs* by a band about i]m 
:foreheadi and another smaller janswihging m ftt)nt to balances 
it, by a« band overilte top of the head. The i^deets in theii? 
black cassocks, and shorel hats with brims >a' yard long^ are^ 
curious figures ; the monasteries in the city send out. larger 
numbers of fat and sensual friars, whose oonduct even in! 
public, is a scandal to the lespeetaMe parti of liie oommunity. 
In all the features of its out-door IHe, Mexico is quite as 
motley and picturesque as imy of) the old cities of Spain.. 
Hie Rbpublic seems to have in no way changed' the anoienb 
erd^, except by tearing down all the emblems of royalty and* 
substituting the eagle and cactus in their stead. 

The scarcity of all antiquities of the iuzteo race, will 
strike- trayellers who visit the city., l^t one stone of the 
ancient capital has been left upon another, whiles by thet 
gradual recession of the waters of the lakes, the present 
^ Mexico, though built preoisdy on the site of the ancient one^ 
stands on dry ground. There are frequently inundations, it 
is true, caused by the long-continued rain% which the moun^ 
tain slopes to the north-east and south-west send' into the 
valley^ but the construction of- the Desagua-^^n: immenso 
eanal connecting Lake Teecnoo with the Bio Mohtezama^-^ 
has greatly lessened' the dknger. » Of) ail the temples, palaces 
and' public edifices of the \^^08, the only remadns are the 
celebrated Calendar, built into one oomer of the cathedral^ 
t^e Sacrificial Stone, and a collection of granite gods in the 
National Museum. The Galaoidar ]» an imHimse oitcular 
stone, probably ten fbet in diameter, containing' the diyisiona 
of the Aetec year^ and: the astronomiGa^. signs used by that 
]:emfa?fcable people. 1^' remaining aoitiquities ave |nled 
tip negleetedly in the coart^yard of the Miuseum, where the 
stupid natives come to««tare at thein,iawe<i^ yet apparently 
fascinated by their huge, terrible. fbati8!8&, The Sacrifioial 
Stone is in perfect preservation. It is like a great mill-stone 
of some ten or twelve feet diameter, with a hollow in tb^ 
centre, from which a groove sUints tb the edge, to carry away 
the' bbod of the victim. Seatlered^^anmnd it on the pave- 
loeat were idolsof all grotaqueforms,^ feathered serpents 
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and hideous combinations of human and animal figures* 
The Aztec war-god, Quetzalcoatl, was the hugest and most 
striking of alL He was about fourteen feet in height, with 
four faces, and as many pairs of arms and legs, fronting 
towards the quarters of the compass ; his mouth was Open 
and tongue projecting, and in the hollow thus formed, the 
heart of the victim was thrust, while yet warm and palpi> 
tating. His grim features struck me with awe and something 
like terror, when I thought of the thousands of human hearts 
that had stained his insatiate tongues. Here, at least, the 
Aztecs had a truer conception of the Spirit of War than bur- 
selves. We still retain the Mars of the poetic Greeks — a 
figure of strength and energy, and glorioles ardour only — not 
the grand monster which all l)arbaric tribes, to v^hom war is 
a natural instinct, build for their worship. 

There are some relics of the Spanish race in this museum, 
which I should not omit to mention. In one dusty comer, 
behind a little wooden railing, are exhibited the coats-of-mail 
of Cortez and Alvarado. The great Cortez, to judge from his 
helmet, breast-plate and cuishes, was a short, broad-chested 
and powerful man— the very build for daring and endurance. 
Alvarado was a little taller and more slight, which may 
account for his celebrated leap — the measure of which is 
still shown on a wall near the city, though the ditch is filled 
up. In the centre of the court-yard stands the celebrated 
equestrian statue of Charles IV. by the Mexican sculptor^ 
Tolsa. It is of bronze, and colossal size. In the general 
spirit and forward action of the figures, it is one of the best 
equestrian statues in the world. The horse, which was 
modelled from an Andalusian stallion of pure blood, has 
been censured. It differs, in fact, very greatly from the 
perfect Grecian model, especially in the heavy chest and 
short round fiank ; but those who have seen the Andalusian 
horse consider it a perfect type of that breed. It is a work 
in which Mexico may well glory, for any country might be 
proud to have produced it. 

Chapteb XVIL — ^Mexican Politics and Political Men. 

I SPENT one morning during my stay in Mexico, in visit- 
ing both Houses of the Mexican Congress, which were then 
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in Session, in the National Palace. I could not but regret, 
on approaching this edifice, that so fine an opportunity for 
architectural effect had been lost through a clumsj and in- 
congruous plan of building. The front of five hundred feet, 
had it been raised another story, and its flat pink surface re- 
lieved by a few simple pilasters and cornices, would have 
equalled that of the Pitti Palace or the Royal Residenz in 
Munich. One of its court-yards, with a fountain in the 
centre and double gallery running around the four sides, is 
nevertheless complete and very beautiful. While looking 
out of the windows of the Palace on the magnificent square, 
the foremost picture in my mind's eye was not that of Cortez 
and Alvarado, battling their way back to Tlascala, after the 
"Noche Triste ;" not that of the splendid trains of the 
Viceroys of yet powerful Spain ; but the triumphal entry of 
Scott, when the little army that had fought its way in from 
Chapultepec, greeted his appearance on the Plaza with 
huzzas that brought tears even into Mexican eyes. Think 
as one may of the character of the war, there are scenes in it 
which stir the blood and brighten the eye. 

Mr. Belden, an American, many years resident in Mexico, 
accompanied me to the Halls of Congress, and pointed out 
the principal characters present. We first visited the Senate 
Chamber — a small elliptical room in the centre of the Palace. 
There were no desks, except for the Secretaries, the mem- 
bers being seated on a continuous bench, which ran round 
the room, with a rail in front of it. Probably two-thirds of 
the Senators — fifteen or twenty in all — were present. The 
best head among them is that of Otero, who, I think, was 
one of the Cabinet during the war. He is a large, strongly- 
built man, with features expressing not only intelligence, but 
power. At the end of the room, sat Don Luis Cuevas, one 
of the Commissioners who signed the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo— a man of polished bearing, and, from appearance, 
something of a diplomat Gen. Almonte, whose low fore- 
head, broad cheek-bones, and dark skin, betray his Indian 
blood, occupied the seat next to Pedraza, the President of a 
few days during a revolution in 1 828. Almonte is the son 
of the Liberator Morelos, and that circumstance alone gave 
him an interest in my eyes. 

The demeanour of the Senate is exceedingly quiet and 
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grave. The speeclies are short, thongh not, iniconsequenoe^ 
always 'to the point. On the contrary, I iam ix)ld that any 
d^nite action on aiyr subject is as tdifficult -to be had ;as in 
our own Congress. It is better, however, to do nothing 
decorouslj, thim after a riotons fashion. 

The HoU of 'Congress fronts on one of the inner. eourts of 
the Ealace. It is semicircular in form, and lighted :l;^ 
windows of blue glass, near the top. As in tiie 6enate, :llie 
members (have no desks, but are ranged aUmg two semieif^ 
eokr benches, the outer one raised a step &om :ihe 'floor. 
The Speaker sits on a broad platform, sin front of Ihe centre 
of the chord, with two Secretaries on each 'hand. Act each 
oocner of the platform is a circular pulpit, just large enougfa 
to take in a spare man nearly to the armpits. They are used 
by the members -for set harangues. Behind the Speaker^ 
<^ir, aind elevated above it, is a sort of throne with two 
seats, under a crimson canopy. Here,ithe President of the 
Bepublic and the rSpeaker of Congress take their ^seat^ «t 
the opening and close of each Session. Above the canopy^ 
in a gilded frame, on a ground of the Mexican tri-*colour, 
bangs the sword of Iturbide. A picture of the l^gin of 
Ckiadalupe, with her blue mantle and silver stars, eomfdetes 
the decorations. Around the architrave of the pillars ^whioh 
form the semicircle and across the cornice of the ehot d, are 
inscribed, in letters of gold, thenames of the Mexican Chie& 
of the War of Independence— *conspicious among them those 
of MoreloS) Bravo, Yictoria, and Mina. 

The Mexican Congress elects its Speaker moaUHfy. The 
xncuQdibent at the time, Portillo, was a young man, wiio pire- 
sided 'with admirable dignity and • decorum. As ^in > the 
Senate, the members exhibit a grave and courteous demean- 
our ; the etiquette of digni&ed legislation, I presume, is never 
violated, llie only notable ]^pre8entative present, wa» 
Arrangoiz, whose name is well -known in the United 'States* 
I was disappointed in not seeiing Alaman, ^tl» head of the 
Monarchist faction, Editor of the Univermly and author of 
an excellent History of Mexico, then in the course of pub- 
lication. Two or tluree short speeches were made during my 
visit, but I was not sufficiently versed either «i the lai^oage 
or politics, to get more than the general drift of them. 
CtoDgress appeared to be doing nothing satisfaotovy^ the 
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thinking population. (a v«r7 smiQl nnmber} were^diaeontentedi 
and with reason. A lelhoirt time previous, ^e (Report ' of ;th6 
Cknnmittee of 'Finanee oame 'Up for discussion. Alter ^€0^ 
gaging the House for several days, during ^hieh many warm 
speeches were made on both side, sQl seemed ready for a 
decision ; when, io I the members suddenly determined that 
thm/ had no right to vc/te ttpon 4t I 

One o'clock the same afternoon was the hour appmnted for 
the presentation of Mr. Letcher, the new Envoy from the 
United Stat^. On coming out of the Senate Oiamber we 
noticed tluit the corridor leading to the rooms of the Pre- 
sident was deserted by the groups of of&cers in full uniform 
who had 'been lounging about the door. Entering the ante- 
chamber, we found that Mr. Letcher^ with Mr. Wakh, Se- 
cretary of Legation, had just passed into the Hall of Audience. 
Mr. Belden was well known to all the offieersof Grovem- 
ment, and Ms company procured us admission at once. We 
took our places among the Secretaries of the difTerent I>e« 
partments, about half way up the Hall. Gen. Herrera, the 
President, was seated on a platform at the end of the Toom, 
under a crimson canopy, having onliis right hand 'Laonnaa, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and on 'bis left Castaneda, 
Minister of Justice. The other Ministers, with a number of 
officers of 'the -General Staff, were ranged at the foot of the 
platform. Mr. Letcher had just commenced his address aa 
we eirtered. He appeared sHghtly embarrassed daring the 
first phrases, but soon recovered the proper composure. I 
had no doubt, liowever, that he would have felt much more 
at home in making a stump cspeech m bis native Kentucky. 
His address consisted mainly o^ expressions of good will on 
the part of the United States, and a desve for more intimate 
and amicable relations between the two Governments. Gen. 
Herrera, on 'receiving the letters accre^ting Mr. Letcher^ 
replied in a neat epeech, cordially responding to the express 
sions of amity iv'hich had been made, and invoking for both 
nations the same harmony in their mutual relations as they 
already possessed in their constitutional forms. 

After the interchange of a few compliments, Mr. Letcher 
toc^ his leave, and immediately aflerwards the President rose 
and left the hall, in company with his Ministers. He bowed 
to us in passing, probably recognising us as Americans. He 
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is a man of about sixty, of short stature, and with a counte- 
nance whose prominent expression is honesty and benevolence. 
This corresponds with the popular idea of his character. He 
is a man of excellent heart, but lacks energy and determina- 
tion. His Government, though quiet and peaceful enough 
at present, is not sufficiently strong for Mexico. So long as 
the several States continue to defy and violate the Federal , 
Compact, a powerful Head is needed to the General Govern- 
ment. The rule of Herrera met with no open opposition. 
At the time of my visit, the country was perfectly quiet. 
The insurrection in the Sierra Madre had been entirely 
quelled, and the ravages of the Indians in Durango and Chi- 
huahua appeared to have subsided for a time. Nevertheless, 
the Conservative party, whose tendency is towards a mo-' 
narchy, was said to be on the increase — a fact no doubt attri- 
butable to the influence and abilities of Alaman, its avowed 
leader. The name of Santa Anna had been brought forward 
by his friends, as a candidate for Congress from the district 
pf the Capital, though his success was scarcely a matter of hope. 

The Government was still deeply embarrassed by its forced 
loans, and Congress took the very worst means to settle its 
difficulty. A committee, appointed to report some plan of 
settlement, made the following propositions, which I here 
give, as a curiosity in legislation : — 1. That the Government 
be authorized to make an amicable arrangement with its cre- 
ditors, within the space of forty days. (!) 2. That such 
arrangement cannot take effect without the approbation of 
Congress ; (!!) and 3. That the Government be authorized 
to accept a further sum of 300,000 dls. on the American in- 
demnity. The resignation of Senor Elorriaga, the Minister 
of Finance, was fully expected, and took place, in fact, about 
three weeks after I left. Very few Ministers hold this office 
more than two or three months. The entire want of confi- 
dence between the Executive and Legislative Departments 
utterly destroys the efficiency of the Mexican Government. 
The Ministers wear a chain, which is sometimes so shortened 
by the caprice of Congress, that the proper exercise of their 
functions is rendered impossible. 

Several of the States had a short time previous been taking 
singular liberties with the Constitution. For instance, the 
Legislatures of Zacatecas, Durango ^nd Jalisco, had sepa* 
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rately passed laws regulating the revenue not only on internal 
commerce, but foreign imports ! The duties on many articles 
were enormous, as, for instance, in the State of Jalisco, 
37 1-2 cents per lb. on tobacco, and 75 cents on snuff. Za- 
catecas, with a curious discrimination, imposed a duty of 
12 1-9 per cent, on home manufactures, and 5 per cent, on 
foreign merchandise ! In such a state of things one knows 
not which most to wonder at, the audacity of the States, or 
the patient sufferance of the Supreme Government. 

I scanned with some curiosity the faces and forms of the 
chief officers of the Republic as they passed. 

Herrera wore the uniform of a general — a more simple 
costume than that of the other officers present, whose coats 
were ornamented with red facings and a profusion of gold 
embroidery. The Ministers, except Arista, were dressed in 
plain suits of black. Lacunza is a man of low stature and 
dark complexion, and a barely perceptible cast of shrewdness 
is mingled with the natural intelligence of his features. 
Castaneda, on the other hand, is tall, thin, with a face of 
which you are certain, at the first glance, that it knows how 
to keep its owner's secrets. The ^est-looking man present 
was Gen. Arista, who is six feet high, and stout in propor-» 
tion, with a large head, light hair closely cropped, fair com* 
plexion and grey eyes. From the cast of his features, one 
would take him to be a great overgrown Scotch boy, who had 
somehow blundered into a generalship. He is said to have 
the most influential hand in the Cabinet. Among the States 
of the North there is, as is well known, a powerful party de- 
voted to his interests. 

While in Mexico, I had the pleasure of meeting with Don 
Vicente Gtircia Torres, the talented editor of the Monitor 
Mepuhlicano, as well as with several of the writers for JSl 
Siglo Diez y Nv^e, To M. Ken6 Masson, the enterprising 
editor and proprietor of Le Trait D*Vnion, (the only foreign 
journal in Mexico,) I was also indebted for many courteous 
attentions. His paper is conducted with more industry and 
gives a more intelligible view of Mexican affairs than any of 
the native prints. The Count de la Cortina, the most accom- 
plished writer in Mexico, and author of several works, was 
pointed out to me in the street one day. He possesses a 
princely fortune and the finest picture-gallery in America. 
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^GBAPTSR XYIH — BfDES TO CfiAFUI/ESPBC 

A2n> Gjdabalupb. 

!No American, whatever be bk moral creed or poHticafl 
sentiments, Bbould pass throngb M^eo without 'a <visit to 
the battle-fields in the Yalley, where his countr7*is amis ob- 
tained snch signal trimnphs. To me they had a moredivecty 
thrilling interest than the remains of Aztec Empire 'or the 
Spanish Vice-royalty. I was fortunate in "oeeang them with 
a companion, to whom every rood of ground* was familiar^ and 
who could trace all the operations of Scott's army, from Baa 
Angustin to the Chrand Flaza in the city. We started for 
Ohapultepec one fine afternoon, with Mr. Belden, taking 'his 
carriage and span of black mules. We dTOve 'first to <tfae 
Garita de Belen, where one of the aqueducts enters the <city. 
Here a strong barricade was carried ^ter the 'taking of <3ha* 
puhepec by Pillow's division/while Worth, following down the 
line of the other aqueduct, got possession of the Garita de 
Ban Cosm6. The brick arches are chipped with shot, forihe 
whole distance of three miles. The American troops ad- 
vanced by springing fromarch'to arch, being exposed, as they 
approached the Garita, to a cross-fire from two batteries. 
The running battle of the Aqueducts, from Chapultepee te 
Mexico, a distance of three miles, was a brilliant adiieve* 
ment, and had not our forces been so flushed and excited with 
^e storming of the height, and the epirit ef the Mexicans 
j^oportionately lessened, the slaughter must have been terrible. 

We followed the aqueduct, looking through its arches on 
the green wheat-fields of the Valley, the shining villages in 
the 'distance and sometimes the volcanoes, as the dsuds grew 
thinner about their white summits. At last we 'reached the 
gate of Chapultepee. \tST. Belden waslmown to the offieer 
on guard, and we passed xmohallenged into the shade 4^ 
Montezuma's cypresses. Chapultepee is a volcanic hill, poe-^ 
bably two hundred feet in height, standing isolated <«n the 
level fioor of the vdUey. Around its base is the grove 'Of 
cypress trees, known as Montezuma's Garden — great gnari«4 
trunks, which hwe been formed by the annual rings (of n 
thousand years, bearing aloft a burden of heavy and wide^ 
extending boughsy with venerable beards of gvey moss. The 
changelem black-'green of the foliage, tiie doll, wix^iy diu^ 
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of flie moss, and the gloomy shadows whieh alwajs iuve&t 
this grove, spoke tome more sblemnfy of the past— of ancient 
empire, now overthrown, .ancient fJS|flendour 'now fallen into 
dost, and ancient 'oreeds <now forgotten and 'contemned,— 
than liie shattered 'pilkF&of theOEKoman Forum or the violateNl 
tombs of Etruria. I ^saw them .on a shaded, windless daj, 
'With faint glimmerings of sunshine between the blade aii^ 
heavy masses of doud. The air was so still 'that not a fila- 
ment of the long mossy streamers ^trembled -; the trees stood 
like giant images of bronze around the rocky foot of the 
hill. The father of the band, who, like u hoary^headed 
seneschal, is stationed at the base of the ascending carriage- 
way, measures' forty-five feet in circumference, and there are 
in the grove several others of dimensions but little inferior. 
The first onset of our tro(^s, in storming Chapultepec, was 
made under cover of these trees. 

Leaving our carriage and :mules in charge of the old 
cypress, we climbed the hill on foot. The zigzag road 
still retains its embankment of adobes and the small comer- 
batteries thrown up in anticipation of the attack ; the marks 
of the cannon-balls from Taciibaya and the high ground 
behind Molino del Bey, are everywhere visible. The fortress 
on ihe summit of 'Chapultepec has been for many years 
used as a National ^Military Academy. We found a company 
-of the cadets playing baill on a gravelled terrace in front of 
the entrance. One of them escorted us to the private apart- 
ments of the commanding officer, which arelbiiik along the 
edge of a crag, on the side towards Mexico. Mr. fielden 
was well -acquainted with the officer, but, unfortunately, he 
was absent. His wife, however, Teceived us with great 
courtesy and sent for one of the Lieutennits attached to the 
Academy. A ^lendid Munich telescope vras brought from 
the observatory, and we adjourned tothe balcony for a view 
of the Valli^ of Mexico. 

1 wish there *was a perspective in words — something 
beyond the mere suggestiveness of sound — some truer repre- 
sentative -of colour, vaA light, and grand aeritd distance ; for 
I scarcely know how dse to ^aint the world-wide panorama 
spread around me. 'Chapultepec, as I have said Ibefor^, 
stands isdlated in the centre of the YaUey. The mountains 
o£ Tdoea approach to within fifteen miiles beyond Tacubaya, 
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and the island-like hills of Guadalupe are not very distant, 
on the opposite side ; but in nearly every other direction the 
valley fades away for fifty or sixty miles before striking the 
foot of the mountains. The forms of the chains which wall 
in this little world are made irregular and wonderfully pic- 
turesque by the embaying curves of the Valley — now re- 
ceding far and faint, now piled nearer in rugged and barren 
grandeur, now tipped with a spot of snow, like the Volcano 
of Toluca, or shooting far into the sky a dazzling cone, like 
cloud-girdled FopocatapeL But the matchless Valley — how 
shall I describe that ? How reflect on this poor page its 
boundless painting of fields and gardens, its silvery planta- 
tions of aloes, its fertilizing canals, its shimmering lakes, 
embowered villages and convents, and the many-towered 
capital in the centre — the boss of its great enamelled shield ? 
Before us the aqueducts ran on their thousand arches towards 
the city, the water sparkling in their open tops ; the towers 
of the cathedral, touched with a break of sunshine, shone 
white as silver against the doud-shadowed mountains ; 
Tacubaya lay behind, with its palaces and gardens ; farther 
to the north Tacuba, with the lone cypress of the " Noche 
Triste," and eastward, on the point of a mountain-cape 
shooting out towards Lake Tezcuco, we saw the shrine of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. Around the foot of our rocky 
watch-tower, we looked down on the heads of the cypresses, 
out of whose dark masses it seemed to rise, sundered by that 
weird ring from the warmth and light and beauty of the far-- 
reaching valley-world. 

We overlooked all the battle-grounds of the Valley, but I 
felt a hesitancy at first in asking the Lieutenant to point out 
the localities. Mr. Belden at length asked whether we 
could see the height of Padierna, or the pedregal (field of 
lava) which lies to the left of it. The officer immediately 
understood our wish, and turning the glass first upon the 
Pehon Grande, (an isolated hill near Ayotla,) traced the 
march of Gen. Scott's army around Lake Chalco to the 
town of San Augustin, near which the first hostilities com- 
menced. We could see but a portion of the field of Padi- 
erna, more familiarly known as Contreras. It lies on the 
lower slopes of the Nevada of Toluca, and overlooking the 
scenes of the subsequent actions. The country is rough and 
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btoken, and the ci*ossing of the famed pedregat, from the far 
glimpse I had of the ground, must have been a work of great 
labour and peril. Nearly east of this, on the dead level of 
the valley, is the memorable field of Churubusco. The tete 
de pont, where the brunt of the battle took place, was dis- 
tinctly visible, and I could count every tree in the gardens 
of the convent. The panic of the Mexicans on the evening 
after the fight at Churubusco was described to me as having 
been without bounds. Foreigners residing in the capital 
say it might then have been taken with scarce a blow. 

Beyond Tacubaya, we saw the houses of Miscoac, where 
the army was stationed for some time before it advanced to 
the former place. Gen. Scott's head-quarters was in the 
Bishop's Palace, at Tacubaya, which is distinctly seen from 
Chapultepec and within actual reach of its guns. On an 
upland slope north of the village and towards Tacuba the 
shattered walls of the Casa Mata were pointed out. Near 
at hand — almost at the very base of the hill — ^rose the white 
gable of Molino del Rey. The march of the attacking lines 
could be ad distinctly traced as on a map. How Chapultepec, 
which commands every step of the way, could be stormed 
and carried with such a small force, seems almost miraculous. 
Persons who witnessed the affair from Tacubaya told me that 
the yells of the American troops as they ascended the hill in 
the face of a deadly hail of grape-shot, were absolutely ter- 
rific ; when they reached the top, the Mexicans seemed to 
lose all thought of further defence, pouring in bewildered 
masses out of the doors and windows nearest the city, and 
tumbling like a torrent of water down the steep rocks. The 
Lieutenant, who was in Chapultepec at the time, said that 
one thousand and fifty bombs fell on the fortress before the 
assault $ the main tower, the battlements and stairways are 
still broken and shattered from their effects. " Here," said 
he, as we walked along the summit terrace, " fifty of ours 
lie buried ; and down yonder " — ^pointing to the foot of 
the hill — " so many that they were never counted." I was 
deeply moved by his calm, sad manner, as he talked thus 
of the defeat and slaughter of his countr3rmen. I felt like a 
participant in the injury, and almost wished that he had 
spoken of tis with hate and reproach. 

I do not believe, however, that Mexican enmity to the 
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UBited States has been increased) b^ tlie war, but rather 'thtf 
contrary. Daxdog all my gtaj in the oountry I never heauol 
a bitter woid said against us. The officers of our army seem 
to^have made friends everywhere^ and the war, by throwing 
the natives into direct contact with foreigners, has greatly 
abated their former prejudice against all not:<^ Spanish 
blood. The departure of our troops was a cause of general 
lamentation among the tradesmen of Mezioo^and Y-era Gru£. 
ITbthing was more common to me than tO' hear Gmierals 
Scott and Taylor mentioned by the MezicauB in* terms^ of 
entire respect and admiration. '* If you should' see Greneral 
Taylor/' said a veiy intelligent gentleman to me, '^tell him 
that the Mexicans all honour him. He has never given up 
their houses to plunder ; he has helped their wounded and 
suffering ; he is as* humane as he is brave, and they can 
never feel enmity towards him.'' It may be that thi» gene* 
lous forgetfulness of injury argues a want of earnest pa* 
tdotism, but it was: therefore none the less gsftte&d to me aa 
an American. 

We took leave of our kindc guide and descended the hilL 
it was now after sunset; we drove n^idly liuough the 
darkening cypresses and across a little meadow te the wall of 
Molino del Bey. A guard admitted us into the courtyard^ 
on one side of which loomed the tali structure of the mill ; 
the other sides were flanked with low buildings^ flat-roofed, 
with heavy parapets of stone along the outside. Crossing 
the j^d, we passed through smother gate to the open ground 
where the attack was made. This battle, as is now g^ie- 
sally knovra, was a terrible mistake, costing the Amenean& 
eight hundred livea without any return for the sacr^ce. 
The low parapets of the courty^ffd' concealed a batt^y o£ 
cannon, and as our troops came down the bare^ exposed ^aca 
of the bill,, rank after rank was mowed away by their deadljKr 
discharge. The mill was taken, it i» true, but,, being per* 
fbctly commanded by thegnns of Chapultepec» it was an un^ 
tenaUe position* 

It was by this^ time so dark that we returned to the ci^/ 
by the route we came, instead of taking the other aqueducts 
ttod following the line of Gren. Worth's advance to the Garita 
of San Cosm6. Landing at Mr. Belden'/S: residence^ the 
Hotel de Bazar,: we. went into the Cafe adj.ianing^ sat down 



,h^ a marble- table: under tbe^eveivblooHiiBg tre^Of the court- 
yarcl^. aod^ enjoyed, a chwi'mayO' ice— -how d^ciou«> mxf 
readily be imaginedi whesob I state that this fruit iii its 
natiare state resembles nothing so much as a rich yaniUa 
cream» The Caf^ de Bazar is k^t by M. Arago, a broths: 
of the. French astronomer and statesman^ and atrikln^y like 
him in features. Ait night, the light Moorish corridorB 
around his fbuntained: courtryard are lighted with gay^ 
coloured lamps,, and knots of waiters^ politicians^ or stri^ 
tourists are gathered there until tai o'clock, when Mexican 
law obliges the place to be closed. 

Mr. Peyton andv myself procured, a. pair of spirited mue^ 
tangs and one morning rode out to the yiUage of Guadalupe^ 
three miles on the road to Tampico^ It was a bright, hot 
day, and Iztaccihuatl flaunted its naked snows in tiie auiL 
The road was crowded with arrieros and rancheros, on their 
way to and from the city — suspicious characters, some of 
them, but we had left our purses at home and taken our 
pistols along. The shrine of the Virgin was closed at the 
time, but we saw the little chapel in which it was deposited 
and the flight of steps cut in the rock, which all deyoat 
Christians are expected, to ascend* on their knees^ The prin- 
cipal church in the place is a large imposing structure, but 
there is a smaller building entirely of blue and white glazed 
tiles, the effect of which is remarkably neat and unique. 
Half way up the hill, some ridi Mexican who was saved from 
shipwreck, by calling upon the Virgin of Guadalupe, haa 
erected a votive oflering in the shape of an immense mast and 
threesails, looking, at a> distance^, like part of an actual ship. 

After a w^ek in Mexico^ I prepainsd to leave for Vera 
Cruz, to meet t^e British steamer of the 16th of February^ 
The seats in the diligence had all been engaged for ten dayjs 
previous, and I was obliged to take a place in the j9««oan^ 
or. driver's box,, for which. I paid 34 dls. Again I rolled my 
sarape around my scanty luggage and donned the weU-wom 
corduroy coat. I tookleave of my kind friend Mr, Parrot^ and 
lay down to pass, my last night in the. city of the Montezomie. 

Chapteb XIX-^-Thb Base of Popooatafetl. 
When we were called up by the mozo, at four o'dook^ the 
air was dark>, damp and diiily : not a star was to be aeeiu 
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The travellers who gathered to take their chocolate in the 
dining-hall wore heavy cloaks or sarapes thrown over the 
shoulder and covering the mouth. Among them was my 
companion from Guanajuata, Don Antonio de Campos. I 
climbed to my seat in the pescante, above the driver and 
groom, and waited the order to start. At last the inside was 
packed, the luggage lashed on behind, and the harness 
examined by lanterns, to see that it was properly adjusted. 
" Vamos /" cried the driver ; the rope was jerked from the 
leaders, and away we thundered down the silent streets, my 
head barely clearing the swinging lamps, stretched from 
corner to corner. We passed through the great plaza, now 
dim and deserted : the towers of the Cathedral were lost in 
mist. Crossing the canal, we drove through dark alleys to 
the barrier of the city, where an escort of lancers, in wait- 
ing among the gloomy court-yards, quietly took their places 
on either side of us. 

A chill fog hung over all the valley. The air was be- 
numbing, and I found two coats insufficient to preserve 
warmth. There are no gardens and fields of maguey on 
this side of the city, as on that of Tacubaya. Here and 
there, a plantation of maize interrupts the uniformity of the 
barren plains of grass. In many places, the marshy soil 
bordering on Lake Tezcuco is traversed by deep ditches, 
which render it partially fit for cultivation. Leaving the 
shores of Tezcuco, we turned southward, changed horses at 
the little Penon, (an isolated hill, between Lakes Chalco and 
Xochimilco,) and drove on to Ayotla. This is the point 
where the American army under Gen. Scott left the main 
road to Mexico, turning around the Penon Grande, south of 
the town, and taking the opposite shore of Lake Chalco. 
It is a small, insignificant village, but prettily situated^beside 
the lake and at the foot of the towering Peiion ; a little further, 
a road branches off to Ameca and the foot of Popocatapetl. 
Here we left the valley, and began ascending the barren 
slopes of the mountain. Clumps of unsightly cactus studded 
the rocky soil, which was cut into rough arroyos by the 
annual rains. 

Slowly toiling up the ascent, we changed horses at a large 
hacienda, built on one of the steps of the mountains, whence, 
•looking backward, the view of the valley was charming. 
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The Penon stood in front ; southward, towards Ameca and 
Tenango, stretched a great plain, belted with green wheat- 
fields and dotted with the white towers of villages. The 
waters of Chalco were at our feet, and northward, through a 
gap in the hills, the broad sheet of Lake Tezcuco flashed in 
the sun. But it was not till we had climbed high among the 
pine forests and looked out from under the eaves of the clouds, 
that I fully realized the grandeur of this celebrated view- 
The vision seemed to embrace a world at one glance* The 
Valley of Mexico, nearly one hundred miles in extent, lay 
below, its mountain-walls buried in the clouds which hung 
like a curtain above the immense picture. But through a 
rift in this canopy, a broad sheet of sunshine slowly wandered 
over the valley, now glimmering on the lakes and brighten- 
ing the green of the fields and gardens, and now lighting up, 
with wonderful effect, the yellow sides of the ranges of hills. 
Had the morning been clear, the view would have been more 
extended, but I do not thiok its broadest and brightest aspect 
eould have surpassed in effect, the mysterious htdf-light, half- 
gloom in which I saw it. 

The clouds rolled around us as I gazed, and the cold wind 
blew drearily among the pines. Our escort, now increased 
to twelve lancers, shortened their ascent by taking the mule- 
paths. They looked rather picturesque, climbing in. single 
file through the forest ; their long blue cloaks hanging oa 
their horses' fianks and their red pennons fluttering in the 
mist. The rugged defiles through which our road lay, are 
the most famous resort for robbers in all Mexico. For miles 
we passed through one continued ambush, where frequent 
crosses among the rocks hinted dark stories of assault and 
death. Our valorous lancers lagged behind, wherever the 
rocks were highest and the pines most thickly set ; I should 
not have counted a single moment on their assistance, had 
we been attacked. I think I enjoyed the wild scenery of the 
pass more, from its perils. The ominous gloom of the day, 
and the sound of the wind as it swept the trailing clouds 
through the woods of pine, heightened this feeling to some- 
thing like a positive enjoyment. 

When we reached the inn of Rio Frio, a little below the 
summit of the pass, on its eastern side, our greatest danger 
was over. Breakfast was on the table, and the eggs, rice, 
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gpnsados and irijoles speedily disappeared before our sharp*' 
set appetites. Luckily for our hunger, tiie diligence from 
Fnebla bad not arrived. The little valley of Rio Frio iB 
hedged in by high, piny peaks, somewhat resembling the 
Catskills. Below i^ another wild, dangerous pass of two or 
three miles opens upon the fertile and beantifid table-land of 
Puebla. The first object which strikes the eye en emerging 
from the woods, is the peak of Malinche, standing alone oa 
the plain, about midway between the mountain ranges which 
terminate, on the Mexican side, in Popocatapetl, on the Vera 
Cruz side, iu Orizaba. I looked into the sky, above the 
tree-tops, for the snows of Iztaccihuatl and Fopocatapedy. 
but only a few white streaks on the side of the former vol*^ 
cano could be seen. A violent snow-storm was saging along 
its summit, and upon Fopocati^)eti, which was entirdy 
hidden from sight. 

The table-land on which we entered deaeendi^ with a 
barely perceptible slant, to Fuehla-r-a distance of £6Ttf milea^ 
Its suriface, fenceless^ and almost boundless to the eye, i» 
covered with wheat and maize. Fine roads cross It ; and 
the white walls of haciendas, half-buried in the folin^e of 
their gardens, dot it, at intervals, to the feet of the distant 
mountains. The driver, an intelligent MexicaB, pointed out 
to me the various points of interest, as we passed along. He 
professed to speak a little English, too, which he said he hadi 
picked up from passengers on the road ; but as all his Ikiglish 
amounted only to a choice vocabulary of oaths, it tdd badljr 
for the character of his passengers. 

All afternoon the douds covered the summits of the vol- 
canoes, and stretching like a roof across the taUe-land, rested 
on the broad shoulders of Malinche. As the sun descended, 
they lifted a little^ and I could see the sides of Fopocatapetl 
as far as the limit of the snow ; but his head was still hooded. 
At last, through a break just above the pinnade of Ms cone, 
the light poured in a full blaze, silvering the inner edges of 
the clouds with a sudden and splendid lustre. The snowy 
apex of the mountain, bathed in full radiance, seemed brighter 
than the sun itself — a spot of light so pure, so inccmceivablj 
dazzling, that though I could not withdraw my gaze, the eye 
could scarcely bear its excess. Then, as the douds rolled 
together once more, the sun, climbing through numerous rifts. 
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made bars of light in tibie vapoury atmosphere, reaching from 
the aides of Popocatapetl to their bases, manj leagues away 
on the plain. It was as if the mountain genii who built the 
volcano had jnst finished their work, leaving these, the airy 
gangways of their scaffolding, still planted around it, to 
attest its marvellons size and grandeur. 

The most imposing view of Popocatapetl is from the side 
towards Fuebla. It is not seen, as &om the valley of Mexico, 
over the rims of intermediate mountains, but the cone widens 
downward with an unbroken outline, till it strikes the smooth 
table-land. On the right, but separated by a deep gap in the 
range, is the broad, irregular summit of Iztaccihuatl, gleam- 
ing with snow, llie signification of the name is the *' White 
Lady," given by the Aztecs on account of a fancied resem- 
blance in its outline to the figure of a reclining female. The 
mountain of Malinche, opposite to the volcanoes, almost 
rivals them in majestic appearance. It rises from a base of 
thirty miles in breadth, to a height of about thirteen thousand 
feet I gazed long upon its cloudy top and wooded waist, 
which the sun belted with a beam of gold, for on its opposite 
sid^ on the banks of a river which we crossed just before 
readiing Fuebla, stands the ancient dty of TlascaLa. The 
name of the volcano Malinche, is an Aztec corruption of 
Mariana, the Indian w^fe of Cortez. I could not look up<»i 
it without an ardent desire to stand on its sides, and with 
Bemal Diaz in hand, trace out the extent of the territory 
once possessed by his brave and magnanimous allies. 

On the other hand, between me and the sunset, stood 
a stUl more interesting memorial of the Aztec power. There, 
in full view, its giant terraces clearly defined against the sky, 
the topmost one crowned with cypress, loomed the Pyramid of 
Cholula ! The lines of this immense work are for the most 
part distinctly cut; on the eastern side, only, they are 
slightly interrupted by vegetation, and probably the spolia- 
tion of the structure. Although several miles distant, and 
rising from the level of the plain, without the advantage of 
natural elevation, the size of the pyramid astonished me. It 
seems an abrupt hill, equal in height and imposing form to 
the long range in -front of it, or the dark hill of Tlaloc 
bdiind. Even with Popocataped for a back-ground, its effect 
does not. diminish. The Spaniards, with all their waste of 
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gold on heavy cathedrals and prison-like palaces, have never 
•equalled this relic of the barbaric empire they overthrew. 

I do not know whether the resemblance between the out- 
line of this pyramid and that of the land of Mexico, from 
sea to sea, has been remarked. It is certtunly no forced 
similitude. There is the foundation terrace of the Tierra 
Caliente ; the steep ascent to the second broad terrace of 
the table-land; and again, the succeeding ascent to the lofty, 
narrow plateau dividing the waters of the continent. If we 
grant that the forms of the pyramid, the dome, the pillar and 
the arch, have their antitypes in Nature, it is no fanciful 
speculation to suppose that the Aztecs, with that breadth of 
imagination common to intelligent barbarism, made their 
world the model for their temples of worship and sacrifice. 

Cholula vanished in the dusk, as we crossed the river of 
Tlascala and entered the shallow basin in which stands 
Puebla. The many towers of its churches and convents 
showed picturesquely in the twilight. The streets were 
filled with gay crowds returning from the Alameda. Motley 
maskers, on horseback and on foot, reminded us that this 
was the connnencement of Carnival. The great plaza into 
which we drove was filled with stands of fruit -venders, 
before each of which flared a large torch raised upon a pole. 
The cathedral is in better style, and shows to greater advan- 
tage than that of Mexico. So we passed to the Hotel de 
Diligencias, where a good dinner, in readiness, delighted us 
more than the carnival or the cathedral. 

After the final dish of frijoles had been despatched, I made 
a short night-stroll through the city. The wind was blowing 
strong and cold from the mountains, whistling under the arches 
of the cortal, and flaring the red torches that burned in the 
market-place. The fruit-sellers, nevertheless, kept at their 
posts, exchanging jokes occasionally with a masked figure ia 
some nondescript costume. I found shelter from the wind, at 
last, in a grand old church, near the plaza. The interior was 
brilliantly lighted, and the floor covered by kneeling figures. 
There was nothing in the church itself, except its vastness 
and dimness, to interest me ; but the choral music I there 
heard was not to be described. A choir of boys, alternating 
with one of rich masculine voices, overran the full peal of the 
organ, and filled the aisle with delicious -harmony. There 
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was a single voice which seemed to come out of the air, in 
the pauses of the choral, and send its clear, trumpet-tones^ 
directly to the heart. As long as the exercises continued, 
I stood by the door, completely chained by those divine 
sounds. The incense finally faded ; the tapers were put out 
one by one ; the worshippers arose, took another dip in the 
basin of holy water, and retired ; and I, too, went back to the 
hotel, and tried to keep warm under cover of a single sarape. 
The manufactures of Puebla are becoming important to 
Mexico— the more so, from the comparative liberality which 
is now exercised towards foreigners. A few years ago, I was 
informed, a stranger was liable to be insulted, if not assaulted, 
in the streets ; but, latterly, this prejudice is vanishing. 
The table-land around the city is probably one of the 
finest grain countries in the world. Under a proper admin- 
istration of Grovernment, Puebla might become the first 
manufacturing town in Mexico. 



Chapter XX. — Glimpses op Purgatory and Paradise. 

Rising before three o'clock is no pleasant thing, on the high 
table-land of Puebla, especially when one has to face the 
cold from the foretop of a diligence ; but I contrived to 
cheat the early travel of its annoyance, by looking backward 
to Popocatapetl, which rose cold and unclouded in the mom-> 
ing twilight. We sped over fertile plains, passed the foot of 
Malinche, and met the sunrise at the town of Amozoque^ 
another noted robber-hold. In the arroyos which cross the 
road at its eastern gate a . fight took place between the 
advanced guard of the American army and a body of Mexicaa 
soldiers, on the march to the capital. 

From Amozoque the plain ascends, with a scarcely per- 
ceptible rise, to the summit of the dividing ridge, beyond 
Perote, The clouds, which had gathered again by this time* 
hid from our view the mountain barriers of the table-land,, 
to the east and west. The second post brought us to Acigete, 
whose white dome and towers we saw long before reaching, 
it, projected brightly against the pines of a steep mountaia 
behind. One is only allowed time at the posts to stretch his 
legs and light a cigar. The horses — or mules, as the case 
may be — are always in readiness^ and woe to the unluck}^ 
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traveller who stands a hundred yards from the diligence 
when the rope is drawn away from the ramping leaders. 

The insular mountain of Acajete shelters a gang of robbers 
among its ravines, and the road, bending to the leiPk around 
its base, is hedged with ambush of the most convenient kind. 
The driver pointed out to me a spot in the thicket where one 
of the gang was shot not long before. Half way up the ac- 
clivity, a thread of blue smoke rose through ihe trees, appa- 
rently from some hut or camp on a little shelf at the foot of a 
precipice. Further than this, we saw nothing which seemed 
to denote their propinquity. The pass was cleared, the 
horses changed at El Pinal — a large hacienda on the north 
side of the mountain — and we dashed on tiU nearly noon, 
when the spires of Nopaluca appeared behind a distant hill—- 
the welcome heralds of breakfast ! 

Beyond this point, where a trail branches off to Orizaba, 
the character of the scenery is entirely changed. We saw no 
longer the green wheat-plains and stately haciendas of Puebla. 
The road passed over an immense llano, covered with short, 
brown grass, and swept by a furious wind. To the north, 
occasional peaks — ^barren, rocky and desolate in their appear- 
ance, — rose at a short distance from our path. On the other 
hand, the llano stretched away for many a league, forming a 
horizon to the eye before it reached the foot of the mountains. 
The wind frequently increased to such a pitch that all trace 
of the landscape was lost Ck>lumns of dust, rising side by- 
side from the plain, mingled as they whirled along, shrouding 
QS as completely as a Newfoundland fog. The sun was at 
times totally darkened. My eyes, which were strongly 
blood- shotten, from too much gazing at the snows of Popoca- 
tapetl, were severely affected by this hurricane. But there 
18 no evil without some accompanying good ; and the same 
wind which nearly stifled me with dust, at last brushed away 
the clouds from the smooth, gradual outline of Cofre de 
Perote, and revealed the shining head of Orizaba. 
^ Beyond La Yenta de Soto, the road skirts a striking peak 
of ro^, whose outline is nearly that of an exact pyramid, 
several thousand feet in height. The mozo called it Monte 
K«arro. From its dark ravines the robbers frequently sally, 
to attack travellers on the plain. At some distance from the 
, I noticed a mounted guard who followed us till relieved 
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by another, planted at short intervals. As the sunset came 
on, we reached a sarage volcanic r^on, where the only 
vegetation scattered over the ridgy beds of black lava, was the 
yucca and the bristly cactus. There were no inhabitants ; 
«ome huts, here and there, stood in ruins ; and the scditary 
guard, moving like « shadow over the lava hills, only addM 
to the loneliness and increased the impression of danger. I 
have seen many wild and bleak spots, but none so absolutely 
Tartarean in its aspect. There was no softer transition of 
scene to break the feeling it occasioned, for the nightfaH 
deepened as we advanced, leaving everything in dudky shadow^ 
but the vast bulk of Cofre de Perote, which loomed between 
me and the southern stars. At last, lights glimmered ahead; 
we passed down a street lined with miserable houses, aeaposs a 
narrow and dirty plaza, and into a cramped court-yard. The 
worst dinner we ate on the whole journey was being prepared 
in the most cheeiiess of rooms. This was Perote. 

I went out to walk after dinner, but did not go far. The 
squalid look of the houses, and the villanous expression of 
the faces, seen by the light of a few starving lamps, offered 
nothing attractive, and the wind by this time was more 
piercing than ever. Perote bears a bad reputation in every 
respect ; its situation is the bleakest in Mexico, and its people 
the most shameless in their depredations. The diligence is 
frequently robbed at the very gates of the town. We slept 
with another blanket on our beds, and found the addition of 
our sarapes stiU desirable. The mozo awoke us at half-past 
two, to coffee and diocolate in the cold. I climbed into the 
pescante and drew the canvass cover of the top around my 
shoulders. The driver — an American, who had been twenty 
years on the road — ^gave the word oi starting, and let his 
eight mules have full rein. Five lancers accompanied us— 
two some distance in advance, one on each side md one 
bringing up the rear. The stars shone widi a &osty lustre, 
looking larger and brighter in the thin air. We journeyed 
for two hours in a half darkness, which nevertheless per- 
mitted me to see that the counlry was worth little notice by 
daylight — ^a Ueak region, ten thousand feet above the sea, 
and very (^arsely inhabited. 

About sunrise we readied the summit of the pass, and com- 
menced descending through scattering pine-woods. The de- 
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cliyity was at first gradual, but when we had passed the 
bevelled slope of the summit ridge, our road laj along the 
Terj brink of the mountains, overlooking everything that la j 
between them and the Gulf of Mexico. Immediately north 
of the pass, the mountain chain turns eastward, running to- 
wards die Grulf in parallel ridges, on the summits of which 
we looked down. The beds of the valleys, wUd, broken, and 
buried in a wilderness but little visited, were lost in the dense 
air, which filled them like a vapour. Beginning at, th6 
region of lava and stunted pine, the eye travels downward, 
from summit to summit of the ranges, catching, at intervals, 
glimpses of gardens, green fields of grain, orange orchards, 
groves of palm and gleaming towers, till at last it rests on the 
far-away glimmer of the sea, under the morning sun. Fancy 
yourself riding along the ramparts of a fortress 10,000 feet in 
height, with all the climates of the earth spread out below you, 
zone lying beyond zone, and the whole bounded at the furthest 
horizon to which vision can reach, by the illimitable sea I 
Such is the view which meets one on descending to Jalapa. 

The road was broad and smooth, and our mules whirled us 
downward on a rapid gallop. In half an hour from the time 
when around us the hoar-frost was Ijring on black ridges of 
lava and whitening the tips of the pine branches, we saw the 
orange and banana, basking in the glow of a region where 
frost was unknown. We were now on the borders of 
paradise. The streams, leaping down crystal-clear from the 
snows of Cofre de Perote, fretted their way through tangles of 
roses and blossoming vines ; the turf had a sheen like that of 
a new-cut emerald ; the mould, upturned for garden land, 
showed a velvety richness and softness, and the palm, that 
true ehild of light, lifted its slender shaft and spread its ma- 
jestic leaves against the serene blue of heaven. As we came 
out of the deep-sunken valleys on the brow of a ridge facing 
the south, there stood, distinct and shadowless from base to 
apex, the Mountain of Orizaba. It rose beyond mountains 
so far off that all trace of chasm or ledge or belting forest was 
folded in a veil of blue air, yet its grand, immaculate cone, of 
perfect outline, was so white, so dazzling, so pure in its frozen 
clearness, like that of an Arctic mom, that the eye lost its 
sense of the airy gulf between, and it seemed that I might 
stretch out my hand and touch it No peak among 
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mountains can be more sublime than Orizaba, Rising from 
the level of the sea and the perpetual summer of the tropics^ 
with an unbroken line to the height of eighteen thousand feet, 
it stands singly above the other ranges with its spotless crown 
of snow, as some giant white-haii*ed northern king might 
stand among a host of the weak, effeminate sybarites of the 
south. Orizaba dwells alone in my memory, as the only 
perfect type of a mountain to be found on the oarth« 

After two leagues of this enchanting travel we came to 
Jalapa, a city of about twenty thousand inhabitants, on the 
slope of the hills, half-way between the sea and the table- 
land, overlooking the one and dominated by the other. 
The streets are as clean as a Dutch cottage ; the one-story 
tiled houses, sparkling in the sun, are buried in gardens that 
rival the Hesperides. Two miles before reaching the town 
the odour of its orange-blossoms filled the air. We descended 
its streets to the Diligence Hotel, at the bottom, where, on 
arriving, we found there would be no stage to Vera Cruz 
for two days, so we gave ourselves up to the full enjoyment 
of the spot. My fellow-passenger for Guanajuato, Don 
Antonio de Campos, and myself, climbed into the tower of 
the hotel, and sat down under its roof to enjoy the look-out. 
The whole landscape was like a garden. For leagues around 
the town it was one constant alternation of field, grove and 
garden — the fields of the freshest green, the groves white 
with blossoms, and ringing with the songs of birds, and the 
gardens loading the air with delicious perfume. Stately 
haciendas were perched on the vernal slopes, and in the 
fields ; on the roads and winding mule-paths of the hills we 
saw everywhere a gay and light-hearted people. We passed 
the whole afternoon in the tower ; the time went by like a 
single pulsation of delight. I felt, then, that there could bo 
no greater happiness than in thus living for ever, without a 
single thought beyond the enjoyment of the scene. My 
friend, Don Antonio, was busy mth old memories. Twenty 
years before, he came through Jalapa for the first time, an 
ardent, aspiring youth, thinking to achieve his fortune in 
three or four years and return with it to his native Portugal ; 
but alas ! twenty years had barely sufficed for the fulfilment of 
his dreams — twenty years of toil among the barren mountains 
of Guanajuato. Now, he said, all that time vanished from 
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his mind ; his boyish glimpse of Jalapa was his Yesterdaj, 
and the half-forgotten life of his early home lay close behind it* 
After dinner, all our fellow-travellers set out for the Ala- 
meda, which lies in a little valley at the foot of the town. 
A broad paved walk, with benches of stone at the side, and 
stone urns on lofty pedestals at short intervals, leads to a 
bridge over a deep chasm, where the little river plunges 
through a mesh of vines into a large basin below. Beyond 
this bridge, a dozen footpaths lead off to the groves and 
shaded glens, the haciendas and orange ordiards. The idlers 
of the town strolled back and forth, enjoying the lox^ 
twilight and bahny air. We were all in the most joyous 
mood, and my fellow-passengers of three or four different 
nations expressed their delight in as many tongues with an 
amusing contrast of exclamations : " Ak^ que jolt petit f)ay$ 
de Jalape I " cried the little Frenchwoman, who had talked in a 
steady stream since leaving Mexico, notwithstanding she was 
going to France on account of delicate lungs. '* Siente usU 
el aroma de las naranjas?*' asked a dark-eyed Andalusian. 
*^ Simmlisehe Luft!** exdaimed the enraptured German, 
unconsciously quoting Gbtz von Beiiichingen. Don Antonio 
turned to me, saying in English : *^ My pulse is quicker and 
my blood warmer than for twenty years ; I believe my youth 
is actually coming back again." We talked thus till the 
stars came out and the perfumed air was cool with invisi- 
ble dew. 

When we awoke the next morning it was raining, and 
conthiued to rain all day — ^not a slow, dreary drizsde, nor a 
torrent of heavy drops, as rain comes to us, but a fine, 
•ethereal, gazuy veil of moisture that scarcely stirred the grass 
on which it fell or shook the light golden pollen from the 
orange-flowers. Every two or three days such a shower 
comes down on the soil of Jalapa — 

"a perpetaal April to the groond, 
Making it all one emerald." 

We could not stroll among the gardens or sit under the urns 
of the Alameda, but the towers and balconies were left us ; 
the landscape, though faint and blurred by the filmy rain, 
was nearly as beautiftil, and the perfume could not be washed 
out of tl]^ air. So passed the day, and with the night we 
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betook ourselves earlj to rest, for the Diligence was to leave 
at three o'clock on the morrow. 

For two leagues after leaving Jalapa, I smelt the orange 
blossoms in the starry morning, but when daylight glim- 
mered on the distant Gulf, we were riding between bleak 
hills, covered with chapparal, having descended to the barren 
heats of the tropical winter, beyond the line of the moun- 
tain-gathered showers. The road was rough and toilsome, 
but our driver, an intelligent American, knew every stone 
and rut in the dark, and managed his eight mules with an 
address and calculation which seemed to me marvellous. He 
had been on the road six years, at a salary of 150 dls. per 
month, from the savings of which he had purchased a hand- 
some little property in Jalapa. Don Juan, as the natives 
called him, was a great favourite along the road, which 
his sturdy, upright character well deserved. At sunrise we 
reached the hacienda of El Encero, belonging to Santa 
Anna, as do most of the other haciendas between Jalapa and 
Vera Cruz. The hill of Cerro Gordo appeared before us, 
and a drive of an hour brought us to the cluster of cane^uts 
bearing the same name. 

The physical features of the field of Cerro Gordo are very 
interesting. It is a double peak, rising from the midst of 
rough, rolling hills, covered with a dense thicket of cactus 
and thorny shrubs. Towards Vera Cruz it i^ protected by 
deep barrancas and passes, which in proper hands might be 
made impregnable. Had Gen. Scott attempted to take it by 
advancing up the broad highway, he must inevitably have 
lost the battle ; but by cutting a road through the chapparal 
with great labour, making a circuit of several miles, he 
reached the north-eastern slope of the hill — the most accessi- 
ble point, and according to the Mexican story, the side least 
defended. Having gained one of the peaks of the hill, the 
charge was made down the side and up the opposite steep in 
the face of the Mexican batteries. The steady march of our 
forces under this deadly hail, to the inspiriting blast of the 
Northern bugles, has been described to me by officers who 
took part in the fight, as the most magnificent spectacle of 
the war. After taking the battery, the guns were turned 
upon the Mexicans, who were flying through the chapparal 
in all directions. Many, overcome by terror, -leiqped £com 
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the brink of the barranca at the foot of the hill, and were 
crushed to death in the fall. Santa Anna, who escaped at 
this place, was taken down bj a path known to some of the 
officers. The chapparal is still strewn thickly with bleached 
bones, principallj of the mules and horses who were attached 
to the ammunition wagons of the enemy. The driver told 
me that until recently there were plenty of cannon-balls lying 
beside the road, but that every .Ajnerican, English or French 
traveller took one as a relic, till there were no more to be 
seen. A shallow cave beside the road was pointed out as the 
spot where the Mexicans hid their ammunition. It was not 
discovered by our troops, but a Mexican who knew the 
secret, sold it to them out of revenge for the non-payment 
of some mules which he had furnished to his own army. 
The driver lay hidden in Jalapa for some days previous to 
the battle, unable to escape, and the first intelligence he 
received of what had taken place, was that furnished by the 
sight of the flying Mexicans. They poured through the 
town that evening and the day following, he said, in the 
wildest disorder, some mounted on donkeys, some on mules, 
some on foot, many of the officers without hats or swords, 
others wrapped in the dusty coat of a private, and all cursing, 
gesticulating, and actually weeping, like men crazed. They 
had been so confident of success that the reverse seemed 
almost heart-breaking. 

A few miles beyond Cerro Gordo, we reached Plan del 
Kio, a small village of cane huts, which was burned down by 
order of Santa Anna, on the approach of the American 
forces. A splendid stone bridge across the river was after- 
wards blown up by the guerillas, in the foolish idea that they 
would stop an American specie-train, coming from Vera Cruz. 
In half a day after the train arrived there was an excellent road 
across the chasm, and the Mexicans use it to this day, for the 
shattered arch has never been rebuilt. From Plan del Rio to 
the Puente Nacional is about three leagues, through the same 
waste of cactus and chapparal. The latter place, the scene of 
many a brush with the guerillas during the war, is in a very wild 
and picturesque glen, through which the river forces its way to 
the sea. The bridge is one of the most magnificent structures of 
the kind on the continent. On a little knoll, at the end towards 
Jalapa, stands a stately hacienda belonging to Santa Anna. 
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' "We sped on through the dreary chapparal, now sprinkled 
with palms and blossoming trees. The country is naturally 
rich and productive, but is little better than a desert. The 
only inhabitants are a set of half-naked Indians, who live in 
miserable huts, supporting themselves by a scanty cultivation 
of maize, and the deer they kill in the thickets* Just before 
We reached the sea-shore, one of these people came out of the 
woods, with a little spotted fawn in his arms, which he offered to 
sell. The driver bought it for a dollar, and the beautiful little 
creature, not more than two weeks old, was given to me to carry. 
I shielded it from the cold sea-wind, and with a contented 
bleat it nestled down in my lap and soon fell fast asleep. 

At sunset we drove out on the broad sands bordering the 
Gulf. A chill norther was blowing, and the waves thun- 
dered over the coral reefs with a wintry sound. Vera Cruz 
sat on the bleak shore, a league before us, her domes and 
spires painted on the gloomy sky. The white walls of San 
Juan d'UUoa rose from the water beyond the shipping. Not 
a tree or green thing was to be seen for miles around the 
city, which looked as completely desolate as if built in the 
middle of Zahara. Nevertheless, I blessed the sight of it, 
and felt a degree of joy as I passed within its gates, for the 
long journey of twelve hundred miles across the Continent 
was safely accomplished. 



Chapter XXI. — ^Vera Cruz and San Juan 
D'Ulloa — Homeward. 

I CANNOT say much of Vera Cruz. A town built and 
sustained by commerce alone, and that not the most 
flourishing, presents few points of interest to the traveller. 
Its physiognomy differs but little from that of the other 
Mexican cities I have described. There is the Flaza, flanked 
by the Cathedral, — the same pink mass of old Spanish archi- 
tecture, picturesque only for its associations — ^the Diligence 
Hotel, with its arched corridor forming a cortal along one 
side — the dreary, half-deserted streets, with their occasional 
palaces of stone enclosing paved and fountained court-yards 
— the market heaped with the same pyramids of fruit which 
have become so familiar to us— -the dirty adobe huts, nearest 
the walls, witb their cut-throat popalation-^and finally, the 
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populaticHi itself, rendered more active, intelligent and civil- 
ized by the presence of a large number of foreigners, bnl 
still comprised mainly of the bidf-breed, with the same habit» 
and propensities as we find in the interior. The town is 
contracted ; standing in the plaza, one can see its foav 
corners, bounded by the walls and the sea, and all within a 
few minutes' walk. Outside of the gates we eome at once 
upon the deserts of sand. 

On reaching Vera Cruz, there were no tidings of the; 
steamer, which was due on the 4th. The U. S. schooner 
Flirt, Capt. Farren, was in port waitii^ for a norther to 
go down, to sail for New Orleans, but th^ was small chance 
of passage on board of her. On the morning g£ the 15th, 
the U. S. steamer Water-witch, Capt Totteo, made ber 
appearance, bound homeward after a cruise to Havana, Sisai^ 
Campeachj, and Laguna. I had almost determined, in dei^ 
fault of any other opportunity, to take passage in her, as a 
" distressed citizen/' when, on rowing out to the Castle of 
San Juan d'Ulloa on the third morning, one of the boatmen 
descried a faint thread of smoke on the horizon. *^Ml 
vapor r' was the general exclamation, and at least fifly dis- 
satisfied persons recovered their good-humour. 

My friend Don Antonio was acquainted with the Com* 
mandante of the Castle, Don Manuel Boblee, by which 
means we obtained free admission within its coral walls. It 
is a place of immense strength, and in the hands of men who 
know how to defend it, need no more be taken than Gibraltar. 
We climbed to the top of the tower, walked around the para- 
pets, shouted into the echoing weUs sunk deep in the rock, 
and examined its gigantic walls. The spongy coral of which 
it is built receives the shot and shells that have been thrown 
upon it, without splintering ; here and there we noticed holes 
where they had imbedded themselves in it, rather adding 
to its solidity. We sat down two or three hours in the 
tower, watching the approaching smoke of the steamer. As 
the chimes rang noon in Vera Cruz, a terrific blast of trum- 
pets pealed through the courtyard of the Castle, below us. 
The yellow-faced soldiers, in their white shirts and straw hats 
with the word '* Ulua'' upon them, mustered along one side, 
and after a brief drill, had their dinner of rice, frijoles, and 
coffee served to them. The force in the Castle appeared 
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very small ; tlie men were baried in its immense vaults and 
galleries, and at times, looking down from the tower, scarcely 
a soul was to be seen. The Commandante invited ns to his 
quarters, and ofiTered ns refreshments, after we had made the 
round of the parapets. Singularly enough, his room was 
hung with American engravings of ibe battles of the late war. 
The most interesting object in Vera Cruz is an old church, 
in the southern part of the city, which was built by Oortez^ 
in 1531 — ^the oldest Christian church in the New Worlds 
Some miles distant is the old town of Vera Cruz, which was 
abandoned for the present site. I had not time to visit it, 
nor the traces of the Americans among the sand-hills en- 
circling the city. One Sunday evening, however, I visited 
the paseo, a paved walk outside the gate, with walls to keep 
off the sand, and some miserable attempts at trees here and 
there. As it was Carnival, the place was crowded^ but most 
of the promenaders appeared to be foreigners. Beyond the 
paseo, however, stood a cluster of half-ruined buildings, where 
the lower class of the native population was gathered at a 
fandango. After the arrival of the steamer, nothing was 
talked of but our departure, and nothing done but to pack 
trunks and contrive ways o^ smuggling money, in order to 
avoid the export duty of six per cent 



We left Vera Cruz on the morning of February 19th, and 
reached Tampico Bar after a run of twenty-two hours. The 
surf was so high after the recent norther, that we were 
obliged to wait three days before the little river-steamer 
could come to us with her million of dollars. The Thames, 
however, was so spacious and pleasant a ship, that we were 
hardly annoyed by the delay. Coming from semi-civilized 
Mexico, the sight of English order and the enjoyment of 
English comfort were doubly agreeable. Among our pas- 
sengers were Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley, returning from 
a heroic trip to Mexico ; Lord Mark Kerr, a gentleman of 
intelligence and refinement, and an amateur artist of much 
talent ; and Mr. Hill, an English traveller, on his way home 
after three years spent in Russia, Siberia, Polynesia, and the 
interior of South America. My eight days spent on board 
the Thames passed away rapidly, and on the afternoon of the 
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26th we made the light-house on Mobile Point, and came-to 
among the shipping at the anchorage. I transferred mjself 
and sarape to the deck of a high-pressure freight-boat, and 
after lying all night in the bay, on account of a heavy fog, 
set foot next morning on the wharf at Mobile. 

Leaving the same afternoon, I passed two days on the 
beautiful Alabama River ; was whirled in the cars from 
Montgomery to Opelika, and jolted twenty-four hours in a 
shabby stage, over the hills of Georgia, to the station of 
Griffin, on the Central Railroad ; sped away through Atlanta 
and Augusta to Charleston ; tossed a night on the Atlantic ; 
crossed the pine-barrens of Carolina and the impoverished 
fields of the Old Dominion ; halted a day at Washington to 
deliver despatches from Mexico, a day at HoiCE, in Pennsyl- 
vania, and finally reached my old working-desk in the Tri- 
bune Office on the night of March 10th — just eight months 
and eight days from the time of my departure. 

Thus closed a journey more novel and adventurous than 
any I hope to make again. I trust the profit of it has not 
been wholly mine, but that the reader who has followed me 
through the foregoing pages, may find some things in them, 
which to have read were not also to have forgotten. 
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REPORT OF HON. T. BUTLER KING 

Washington, March 22, 1850. 

Sir, — In obedience to your instnictions, dated the 3d of April last, I pro- 
ceeded to California by way of the Isthmus of Panama, and arrived at Sarr 
Francisco on the 4th day of June. 

The steamer in which I took passage was the iirst conveyance that 
reached California with intelligence of the inauguration of President Taylor 
and the appointment of his Cabinet, and that Congress had failed to aid* 
the executive in providing a government for the people of that Territory. 
The greatest anxiety was naturally felt and manifested to ascertain the- 
cause of this neglect on the part of the Government of the United States, 
and what steps duty to themselves required them to take, in the painful-* 
and embarrassing position in which they were placed, for their protection^ 
and welfare. 

A brief sketch of their condition will explain the cause of this anxiety. 

The discovenr of the gold mines had attracted a very large number o£ ' 
citizens of the United States to that Territory, who had never been accus- 
tomed to any other than American law, administered by American courts. 
There they found their rights of property and person subject to the uncer- 
tain, and freauently most oppressive, operation of laws written in a lan- 
guage they aid not understand, and founded on principles, in many 
respects, new to them. They complained that the alcaldes, or judges, 
most of whom had been appointed or elected before the immigration had 
commenced, were not lawyers by education or profession; and, being 
Americans, they were, of course, unacquainted with the laws of Mexico, or 
the principles of the civil law on which they are founded. 

As our own laws, except for the collection of Revenue, the transmission 
of the mails, and establisnment of post offices, had not been extended over 
that Territory, the laws of Mexico, as they existed at the conclusion of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, regulating the relations of the inhabitants 
of California with each other, necessariTjr remained in force ;• yet, there 
was not a single volume containing those laws, as far as I,know or believe, in 
the whole Territory, except, perhaps, in the Governor's office, at Monterey. 

The magistrates, therefore, coula not procure them, and the administra- 
tion of justice was, necessarily, as unequal and fluctuating as the opinions 
of the judges were conflicting and variable. 

There were no fee bills to regulate costs, and, consequently, the most 
cruel exactions, in many instances, were practised. 

The greatest confusion prevailed respecting titles of property, and the 
decision of suits, involving the most important rights, and very large sums 
of money depended upon the dictum of the judge. 

♦ See American Insurance Company et al. vs. Canter. 1st Peters's Supreme Court 
Reports, 542. 
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The sale of the TerritAiy by Mexico to the United States had neceflsarilj 
cut off or diflflolved the laws regulating the granting or procuring titles to 
land ; and, as our own land laws had not been extended over it, the people 
were compelled to receive such titles as were offered to them, without the 
means of ascertaining whether thej were valid or not. 

Litigation was so expensive and precarious, that injustice and oppression 
were ^equently endured, rather than resort to so uncertain a remedj. 

Towns and cities were springing into existence — many of them without 
charters or any Ic^ ^^^^ ^ organize municipal authorities, or to tax 
property or the citizens for the establishment ot a police, the erection of 
prisons, or providing any of those means for the protection of life and pro- 
perty which are so necessary in all civil communities, and especially among 
a people mostly strangers to each other. 

Nearly one million and a half of dollars had been paid into the Custom 
Houses, as duties on imported goods, before our revenue laws had bc^n 
extended over the country ; and the people complained bitterly that they 
were thus heavily taxed without being provided with a Goremment for 
their protection, or laws which they could understand, or allowed the right 
to be represented in the councils of the nation. 

While anxiously waiting the action of Congress, oppressed and embar- 
laased by this state of aiiairs and feeling the pressing necessity of applying 
such remedies as were in their power and circumstances* seemed to justify, 
they resolved to sul^titute laws of their own for the existing system, and to 
establish tribunals for their proper and faithful administration. 

In obedience, tiierefore, to the extraordinary exigencies of their condition, 
the people of the city of San Francisco elected members to form a l^s- 
lature, and clothed them with full powers to pass laws. 

The communities of Sonoma and of Sacramento City followed the example. 

Thus were three l^islative bodies oi^ganized ; the two most distant being 
only one hundred and thirty miles apart. 

Other movements of the Kind were threatened, and doubtless would have 
been followed in other sections of the Territory, had they not been arrested 
by the formation of a State Government. 

While the^people of California were looking to Congress for a Terri* 
torial Groverhment, it was quite evident that such an oiganization was 
daily becoming less suited to their condition, which was entirely different 
from that of any of the Territories out of which the new States of the Union 
had been/ormed. 

Those Territories had been at first slowly and sparsely peopled by a few 
hunters and farmers, who penetrated the wilderness, or traversed the prairies 
in search of game or a new home ; and, when thus gradually their popula- 
tion warranted it, a government was provided for them. They, however, 
had no foreign commerce, nor anythmg beyond the ordinary pursuits of 
agriculture, and the various branches of business which usually accompany 
it, to induce immi^tion within their borders. Several years were required 
to give them sufficient population and wealth to place them in a conditioii 
to require, or enable them to support, a State Government. 

Xot so with California. The discovery of the vast metallic and mineral 
wealth in her mountains had already attracted to her, in the q>ace of 
twelve months, more than one hundred thousand people ; an extensive 
commerce had sprung up with China, the ports of Mexico on the Pacific, 
Chili, and Australia. 

Himdreds of vessels from the Atlantic ports of the Union, fbeig|ited with 
our manufactures and agricultural products, and filled with our feUow- 
citizens, had arrived, or were on their passage round Cape Horn ; so that 
in the month of June last there were more than three nundred teft-going 
vessels in the port of San Francisco. 
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Galifoniia has a border on the Pacific of ten degrees of latitude, and 
several important harbours which have never been surveyed ; nor is there 
a buoy, a beacon, a light-house, or a fortification, on the whole coast. 

There are no djocks for the repair of national or mercantile vessels nearer 
than New Y ork, a distance of some twenty thousand miles round Cape Horn. 

All these things, together with the proper regulations of the gold r^on, 
the quicksilver mines, the survey and disposition of the public lands, the 
adjustment of land titles, the establishment of a mint and of marine hos> 
pitals, required the immediate formation of a more perfect Civil Grovem- 
m%nt than California then had, and the fostering care of Congress and the 
Executive. 

California had, as it were by magic, become a State of great wealth and 
power. One short year had given her a commercial importance but little 
mferior to that of the most powerful of the old States. She had passed her 
minority at a single bound, and might justly be regarded as fully entitled 
to take her place as an equal among her sisters of the Union. 

When, therefore, the reality became known to the people of that Terri- 
tory that the government had done nothing to relieve them from the evils 
and embarrassments under which they were suffering, and seeing no pro- 
bability of any change on the subject which divided Congress, they adopted, 
with most unexampled unanimity and promptitude, the only course which 
lay open to them— the immediate formation of a State Grovernment 

They were induced to take this step not only for the reason that it pro- 
mised the most- a^edjr remedy for present difficulties, but because the 
great and rapidly growing interests of the Territory demanded it; and all 
reflecting men saw, at a glance, that it ought not to be any longer, and 
could not, under any circumstances, be much longer postponed. 

They not onl^ considered themselves best qualified, but that they had 
the right to decide, as far as the^ were concerned, the embarrassing ques- 
tion which was shaking the Union to its centre, and had thus &r deprived 
them of a regularly ora;anized civil government. They believed that in 
forming a constitution they had a right to establish or prohibit ^very, and 
that in their action as a State, they would be sustained by the North and 
the South. 

They were not unmindful of the fact, that while Northern statesmen had 
contended that Congress has power to prohibit slavery in the Territories, 
they had always admitted that the States of the Union had the right to 
abolish or establish it at pleasure. 

On the other hand. Southern statesmen had almost unanimously con- 
tended that Congress has not the constitutional power to prohilit Aavery 
in the Territories, because they have not the power to establish it ; but that 
the people, in forming a ^vemment for themselves, have the right to do 
either. If Congress can rightfully do one, they can certainly do the other. 

This is the doctrine put forth by Mr. Calhoun in his celebrated reso- 
lutions of 1847, introduced into the Senate of the United States, among 
which is the following : 

Resolved, That it is a fundamental principle in our political creed, that 
ja people in forming a constitution have the unconditional right to form^and 
adopt the government which they may think best calculated to secure their 
libertjr, prosperity and happiness ; and, in conformity thereto, no other 
condition is imposed b^ the Federal Constitution on a State, in order to be 
admitted into tms Umon, except that its constitution shall be *■ Republi- 
can ;* and that the imposition of an^ ether by Congress would not only be 
in violation of the Constitution, but in direct conflict with the principle on 
which our political system rests." 

President Polk, in his annual message, dated 5th December, 1848, uses 
^ following language : 

z 2 
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** The question is believed to be rather abstract than practical, whether 
slavery ever can or would exist in any portion of the acquired territory, 
even if it were left to the option of the slaveholding States themselves. 
From the nature of the climate and productions, in much the larger por- 
tion of it, it is certain it could never exist ; and in the remainder the pro- 
babilities are that it would not. 

" But, however this may be, the question, involving, as it does, a princi- 
ple of equality of rights of the separate and several States, as equal co- 
partners m the confederacy, should not be disregarded. 

" In organizing governments over these Territories, no duty imposed on 
Congress by the Constitution requires that they should legislate on the 
subject of slavery, while their power to do so is not only seriously ques- 
tioned, but denied, by many of the soundest expounders of that instrument. 

" Whether Congress shall legislate or not, the people of the acquired 
Territories, when assembled in Convention to form State Constitutions, 
will possess the sole and exclusive power to determine for themselveB 
whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits.** 

The people of California, therefore, acting in conformity with the views 
thus expressed, and what seemed to be the generally admitted opinion in 
the States, had every reason to suppose, and did suppose, that by forming 
a Constitution for themselves, and deciding this question in accordance 
with their own views and interests, they would be received with open arms 
by all parties. 

In taking this step they proceeded with all the regularity which has 
ever characterised the American people in discharging the |{reat and im- 
portant duties of self-government. 

As already stated, I arrived at San Francisco on the morning of the 
4th of June. 

The steamer in which I was a passenger did not stop at Monterey ; I 
therefore did not see General Riley, nor had I any communication with 
him imtil about the middle of the month, when he came to San Francisco. 
A few days after my arrival his proclamation calling a Convention to form 
a State Cfonstitution, dated the third of June, was received. 

The people acted in compliance with what they believed to be the \iew8 
of Congress, and conformably to the recommendations of the proclamation, 
and proceeded, on the day appointed, to elect members to a Convention 
for the purpose of forming a constitution, to be regularly submitted to the 
people for their ratification or rejection, and, if approved, to be presented 
to (Jonj^ress, with a prayer for the admission of California, as a State, into 
the Union. 

I desire here to make a brief and emphatic reply to the various unjust 
and most extraordinary accusations and insinuations which have been made 
respecting the movements of the people of California in forming their 
State Government. 

I had no secret instructions, verbal or written, from the President, or 
any one else, what to say to the people of California on the subject of 
slavery ; nor was it ever hinted or intimated to me that I was expected to 
attempt to influence their action in tho slightest degree on that subjects 
That 1 never did, the people of California will bear me vritness. In that 
Territory there was none of the machinery of party or of the press ; and it 
is even more absurd to suppose that any secret influences, lor or against 
slavery, could have been used there, than it would to believe that they 
could be successfully employed in Maryland or Georgia. 

I therefore declare all assertions and insinuations, that I was secretly 
instructed to, or that I did in any way, attempt to influence the people of 
California to exclude slavery from their Territory, to be without foundation. 

The election of delegates to the Convention proceeded regularly in puF> 
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suance of the proposed mode of holding it« and as far as I am informed, no 
questions were asked whether a candidate was a Whig or a Democrat, ur 
whether he was from the North or the South. The only object seemed to 
be, to find competent men who were willing to make the sacrifice of time 
which a proper discharge of their duties would require. 

As soon after my arrival at San Francisco as the arrangements of General 
Smith would permit, I proceeded with him to the interior of the country 
for the purpose of examining the gold region, and other interesting and 
important portions of it. I did not return until the 16th of August. The 
elections had taken place when I was in the mountains. I was taken ill on 
the 20th of that month, and was confined to my bed and room more than 
two months. 

The Convention met on the 1st of September. So it will be seen that 
I was not present where any election was held, nor had I anything to do 
with selecting or bringing out candidates ; and my illness is sufficient proof 
that I did not, and could not, had I been disposed, exercise any influence 
in the Convention, which was sitting one hundred and thirty miles from 
where I was. 

Some intimations or assertions, as I am informed, have been thrown out 
that the South was not fairly represented in the Convention. I am told by 
two of the members of Congress elect from California, who were members 
of the Convention, that of the thirty-seven delegates designated in General 
Riley's proclamation, sixteen were from slaveholding, ten from the non- 
slaveholding States, and eleven who were citizens of California under the 
Mexican Government, and that ten of those eleven came from districts 
below 36** 30'. So that there were in the Convention twenty-six of the 
thirty-seven from the slaveholding States and from places south of the 
Missouri Compromise line. 

It appears, on the ioumals of the Convention, that the clause in the con- 
stitution excluding slavery passed unanimously. 

I now proceed to give the result of my inquiries, observations, and re- 
flections respecting the population, climate, soil, productions — the general 
character of grants of land from Mexico — the extent and condition of the 
public domain — the commercial resources and prospects — the mineral and 
metallic wealth of California. 

Population. — Humboldt in his Essay on New Spain, states the popu- 
lation of Upper California, in 1802, to have consisted of— . 

Converted Indians 15,562 

Other Classes 1,300 

Total 16,862 

Alexander Forbes in his history of Upper and Lower California, pub- 
lished in London in 1839, states the number of converted Indians in the 
former to have been, 

In 1831 18,683 

Of all other classes at 4,342 

Total 23,025 

He expresses the opinion that the number had not varied much up to 
1535, and the probability is, there was very little increase in the wnite 
population until the emigrants from the United States began to enter the 
country in 1838. 

They increased, from year to year, so that, in 1846, Col. Fremont had 
little diflficulty in calling to his standard some five hundred fighting men. 

At the close of the war with Mexico it was supposed that there were, 
including dischaiged volunteers, from ten to fifteen thousand Americana 
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and Califbmians, exclusive of conyerted Indians, in the Territoir. Tire 
immigration of American citizens in 1849, up to the Ist January liut, was 
estimated at eighty thousand — of foreigners, twenty thousand. 

The population of Cah'fomia may therefore be safely set down at 
115,000 at the commencement of the present year. 

It is quite impossible to form anything like an accurate estimate of the 
number of Indians in the Territory. Since the commencement of the war, 
and especially since the discovery of gold in the mountains, their numbers 
at the missions and in the valleys near the coast have ver^ much dimi- 
nished. In fact the whole race seems to be rapidly disappearinff. 

The remains of a vast number of villages in all the valleys of the Sierra 
Nevada, and among the foot-hills of that range of mountains, show that 
at no distant day there must have been a numerous population where 
there is not now an Indian to be seen. There are a few still retain^ in 
the service of the old Califomians, but these do not amount to more than 
a few thousand in the whole Territory. It is said there are large numbers 
of them in the mountains and valleys about the head waters of the San 
Joaouin, along the western base of the Sierra, and in the northern part of 
the Territory, and that they are hostile. A number of Americans were 
killed by them during the last summer in attempting to penetrate high up 
the rivers in search of gold; they also drove one or two parties from 
Trinity River. They have in several instances attacked parties coming 
from or returning to Oregon, in the section of country which the lamented 
Captain Warner was examining when he was killed. 

It is quite impossible to form any estimate of the number of these 
SQOuntain Indians. Some suppose there are as many as 300,000 in the 
Territoiy, but I should not be inclined to believe that there can be one- 
third of that number. It is quite evident that they are hostile, and that 
thev ought to be chastised for the murders already committed. 

The small bands with whom I met, scattered through the lower portions 
of the foot-hills of the Sierra, and the valleys between them and the coast,, 
seemed to be almost of the.lowest pade of bwO Jan bci"i p' They live 
chiefly on acorns, roots, insects, and the kernal of tHe'SiSFnurr^— occasion- 
ally they catch fish and game. They use the bow and arrow, but are said 
to be too lazy and effeminate to make successful hunters. They do not 
appear to have the slightest inclination to cultivate the soil, nor do they 
even attempt it — as far as I could obtain information — except when they 
are induced to enter the service of the white inhabitants. They have never 
pretended to hold any interest in the soil, nor have they been treated by 
the Spanish or American immigrants as possessing any. 

The Mexican government never treated with them for the purchase of 
land, or the relinquishment of any claim of it whatever. They are lazy,.idlfi- 
to the last degree, and, although they are said to be willing to give their 
services to any one who will provide them with blankets, beef and hread, 
it is with much difficulty they can be made to perform labour enough to 
reward their employers lor these very limited means of comfort. 

Formerly, at the missions, those who were brought up and instructed by 
the priests, made very good servants. Many of those now attached to fami- 
lies seem to be faith ful'and intelligent. ' But those who are at all in a wild 
and uncultivated state are most deeded objects of filth and idleness. 

It is possible that government might, by collecting them together, teach 
them, in some degree, the arts and habits of civilization ; but, if we may 
judge of the future from the past, they will disappear from the fhce of the 
earth as the settlements of the whites extend over the country. A very- 
considerable military force will be necessary, however, to protect the emi« 
grants in the northern and southern portions of the Territory. 

Climatb. — I now come to consider the climate. The emnate of Cali* 
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fomia is bo remarkable in its periodical changes, and for the lonj; continu* 
ance of the wet and dry seasons, dividing, as they do, the year into about 
two equal parts, which have a most peculiar influence on the labour applied 
to agriculture and the products of the soil, and, in &ct, connect themselves 
so inseparably with all the interests of the country, that I deem it proper 
briefly to mention the causes which produce these changes, and which, it 
will be seen, as this report proceeds, must exercise a controlliiig influence 
on the commercial prosperity and resources of the country. 

It is a well-established theory, that the currents of air under which the 
earth passes in its diurnal revolutions follow the line of the sun's greatest 
attraction. These currents of air are drawn toward this line from great dis- 
tances on each side of it ; and as the earth revolves Arom west to east, they 
blow from north-east and south-east, meeting, and of course causing a calm, 
on the line. 

Thus, when the sun is directly, in common parlance, over the equator, in 
the month of March, these currents of air blow from some distance north 
of the tropic of Cancer, and south of the tropic of Capricorn, in an oblique 
direction toward this line of the sun's greatest attraction, and forming wnat 
are known as the north-east and south-east trade winds. 

As the earth, in its path round the sun, gradually brings the line of attrac- 
tion north, in summer these currents of air are carri^ with it ; so that 
about the middle of May the current from the north-east has extended as 
far as the d8th or 3dth degree of north latitude, and by the 20th of June, 
the period of the sun's greatest northern inclination, to the northern por- 
tions of California and the southern section of Oregon. 

These north-east winds, in their progress across the continent, toward the 
Pacific Ocean, pass over the snow-capped ridges of the Bockv Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada, and are of course deprived of all the moisture 
which can be extracted from them by the low temperature of those regions 
of eternal snow, and consequently no moisture can be precipitated from 
them in the form of dew or rain, in a higher temperature tnan that to which 
they have been subjected. They thererore pass over the hills and plains of 
California, where tne temperature is very high in summer, in a very dry 
state ; and so £ai from being chaived with moisture, they absorb, like a 
sponge, all that the atmosphere and sur&ce of the earth can yield, until 
both become, apparently, perfectly dry. 

This process commences, as I have said, when the line of the sun's 
greatest attraction comes north in summer, bringing with it these vast at- 
mospheric movements, and on their approach produce the dry season in 
Caluomia, which, governed by these laws, continues until some time after 
the sun repasses the equator in September, when, about the middle of 
November, the climate being relieved from these north-east currents of air, 
the south-west winds set in from the ocean, chai^ged with moisture — the 
rains commence and continue to fall, not constantly, as some persons have 
represented, but with sufficient frequency to designate the period of their 
continuance, from about the middle of November until the middle of May, 
in the latitude of San Francisco, as the wet season. 

It follows as a matter of course, that the dry season commences first, and 
continues longest in the southern portions of the Territory, and that the 
climate of the northern part is influenced in a much less d^ee, by the 
causes which I have mentioned, than any other section of the country. 
Consequently, we find that as low down as latitude 39°, rains are suflliciently 
frequent in summer to render irrigation quite unnecessary to the perfect 
maturity of a^y crop which is suited to the soil and climate. 

There is an extensive ocean current of cold water, which comes from the 
northern r^ions of the Pacific, or perhaps from the Arctic, and flows along 
the coast ot California. It comes charged with, and emits in its progress, . 
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air, which appears in the form of fog when it comes in contact with a higher 
temperature on the American coast, as the Gulf stream of the Atlantic cjr 
hales vapour when it meets in any part of its progress, a lower temperature. 
This current has not been surveyed, and therefore, its source, temperature, 
velocity, width and course have not been accurately ascertained. 

It is'believed by Lieutenant Maury, on what he considers sufficient evi- 
dence — and no higher authority can be cited — ^that the current comes from 
the coast of China and Japan, flows northwardly to the peninsula of Kam- 
schatka, and, making a circuit to the eastward, strikes the American coast 
in about latitude 41** or 42**. It passes thence southwardly, and finally 
loses itself in the tropics. 

Below latitude 39**, and west of the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, the 
forests of California are limited to some scattering groves of oak in the 
valleys and along the borders of the streams, and of red wood on the ridges 
and in the gorges of the hills— sometimes extending into the plains. Some 
of the hills are covered with dwarf shrubs, which may be used as fuel. 
With these exceptions, the whole territory presents a surface without trees 
or shrubbery. It is covered, however, witn various species of grass, and 
for many miles from the coast with wild oats, which, m the valleys, grow 
most luxuriantly. These grasses and oats mature and ripen early in the 
dry season, and soon cease to protect the soil from the scorching rays of the 
sun. As the summer advances, the moisture in the atmosphere and the 
earth, to a considerable depth, soon becomes exhausted ; and the radiatioA 
of heat, from the extensive naked plains and hill sides, is \ery great. 

The cold, drv currents of air from the north-east, after passing the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, descend to the Pacific, and absorb the 
moisture of the atmosphere, to a great distance from the land. The cold 
air from the mountains, and that which accompanies the great ocean cur- 
rent from the north-west, thus become united, and vast banks of fog are 
generated, which, when driven by the wind, has a penetrating or cutting 
effect on the human skin, much more uncomfortable than would be felt in 
the humid atmosphere of the Atlantic, at a much lower temperature. 

As the sun rises from day to day, week after week, ana month after 
month, in unclouded brightness during the dry season, and pours down his 
unbroken rays on the dry, unprotected surface of the country, the heat 
becomes so much greater inland than it is on the ocean, that an under- 
current of cold air, bringing the fog with it, rushes over the coast range of 
hills, and through their numerous passes, toward the interior. 

Every day, as the heat, inland, attains a sufficient temperature, the cold, 
dry wind from the ocean commences to blow. This is usually from 11 to 1 
o'clock ; and as the day advances, the wind increases and continues to blow 
till late at night. When the vacuum is filled, or the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere restored, the wind ceases ; a perfect calm prevails until about 
the same hour the following day, when the same process commences and 
progresses as before, and these phenomena are of daily occurrence, with few 
exceptions, throughout the dry season. 

These cold winds and fogs render the climate at San Francisco, and all 
along the coast of California, except the extreme southern portion of it, 
probably more uncomfortable, to those not accustomed to it, in summer 
than in winter. 

A few miles inland, where the heat of the sun modifies and softens the 
wind from the ocean, the climate is moderate and delightful. The heat 
in the middle of the day is not so great as to retard labour, or render ex- 
ercise in the open air uncomfortable. The nights are cool and pleasant. 
This description of climate prevails in all the valleys along the coast range, 
and extends throughout the country, north and south, as far eastward as 
the valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. In this vast plain the sea 
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breeze loses its influence, and the degree of heat in the middle of the day, 
durini^ the summer months, is much greater than is known on the Atlantic 
coast m the same latitudes. It is dry, however, and probably not more 
oppressive. On the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, and especially in the 
deep ravines of the streams, the thermometer frequently ranges from 110** 
to 115** in the shade, during three or four hours of the daj, say from 11 to 3 
o'clock. In the evening, as the sun declines, the radiation of heat ceases. 
The cool dry atmosphere from the mountains spreads over the whole 
country, and renders the nights cool and invigorating. 

I have been kindly furnished by Surgeon General Lawson, U.S. Army, 
with thermometricnl observations, taken at the places in California, viz : 

At San Francisco, by Assistant-Surgeon W. Cf. Parker, for six months, 
embracing the last quarter of 1847 and the first quarter of 1848. The 
monthly mean temperature was as follows : October, 57** ; November, 49** ; 
December, 50*'; January, 49** , February, 50** ; March, 51**. 

At Monterey, in latitude 36** 38' north, and londtude 121*> west, on the 
coast, about one degree and a half south of San Francisco, by Assistant- 
Surgeon W. S. King, for seven months, from May to November inclusive. 
The monthly mean temperature was : May, 56**; June, 59**; July, 62'*; 
August, 59**; September, ,58**; October, 60" ; November, 56*». 

At Los Angelos, latitude 34** 7', longitude west 118** 7', by Assistant- 
Surgeon John S. Griffin, for ten months — ^from June, 1847, to March, 1848, 
inclusive. The monthly mean temperature was : June, 73** ; July, 74** ; 
August, 75^ ; Sei)tember, 75** ; October, 69** ; November, 59** ; December, 
60**. This place is about forty miles from the coast. 

At San Diego, latitude 32** 45', longitude west 117** 11', by Assistant- 
Surgeon J. D. Summers, for the following three months of 1849, viz. : July, 
monthly mean temperature, 71**; August, 75**; September, 70**. 

At Suttersville, on the Sacramento River, latitude 38** 32' north, longi- 
tude west 121** 34', by Assistant-Surgeon R. Murray, for the following 
months of 1849: July, monthly mean temperature 73**; August, 70**; Sep- 
tember, 65** ; October, 65**. 

These observations show a remarkably high temperature at San Fran- 
cisco during the six months from October to Ma-rch inclusive ; a variation 
of only eignt degrees in the monthly mean, and a mean temjperature for 
the six months of fift^-one degrees. 

At Monterey we find the mean monthly temperature from May to No- 
vember, inclusive, varying only six degrees, and the mean temperature of 
the seven months to have been 58**. If we take the three summer months, 
the mean heat was 60**. The mean of the three winter months was a little 
over 49**; showing a mean difference, on that part of the coast, of only 11** 
between summer and winter. 

The mean temperature of San Francisco, for the three winter months, 
was precisely the same as at Monterey— a little over 49**. 

As these cities are only about one decree and a half distant from each 
other, and both situated near the ocean, the temperature at both, in sum- 
mer, may very reasonably be supposed to be as nearly similar as the ther- 
mometer shows it to be in winter. 

The mean temperature of July, August, and September, at San Diego, 
only 3** 53' south of Monterey, was 72**. The mean temperature of the same 
months at Monterey was a little over 59**, showing a mean difference of 13**. 

This would seem to indicate that the cold ocean current is thrown off 
from the southern part of the coast by Point Conception, and the islands 
south of it ; and consequently its influence on the climate of San Diego is 
much less than at Monterey and San Francisco. 

At Los Angelos, forty miles distant from the const, the mean tempera- 
ture of the three months is 74** ; and of the three autumn months, 67^ ; of 
the three winter months, 57^. 
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At Suttersville, about one hnndred and thirty miles from the ocean, and 
4® north of Los Angelos, the mean temperature of August, September, anil 
October, was 67". The mean temperature of the same montiisat Monterey 
was 59° ; showing a difference of S° between the sea-coast and.the interior, 
on nearly the same parallel of latitude. A much greater difference would 
undoubtedly appear if we had observation for the spring and summer 
months at Suttersville and the gold mines. 

These yariations in the climate of California account for the various and 
conflicting opinions and statements respecting it. 

A stranger arriving at San Francisco in summer is annoyed by the cold 
winds ana fogs, and pronounces the climate intolerable. A few months will 
modify, if not banish his dislike, and he will not fail to appreciate the bene- 
ficial effects of a cool, bracing atmosphere. Those who approach California 
overland, through the passes of the mountains, find the neat of summer, in 
the middle of the day, greater than they have been accustomed to, and 
therefore many complain of it. 

Those who take up their residence in the valleys which are situated 
between the great plam of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and the coast 
range of hills, fina the climate, especially in the dr^ season, as healthful 
and pleasant as it is possible for any climate to be which possesses sufficioit 
heat to mature the cereal grains and edible roots of the temperate zone. 

The division of the year into two distinct seasons — dry and wet — iut* 
presses those who have been accustomed to the variable climate of the 
Atlantic States unfavourably. The dry appearance of the coimtry in 
summer, and the difificulty of movins; about in winter, seem to impose seri- 
ous difficulties in the way of agricultural prosperity, while the many and 
decided advantages resulting from the mildness of winter, and the brig^t^ 
clear weather of summer, are not appreciated. These will appear when I 
come to speak of the productions of California. We ought not to be 
surprised at the dislike which the immigrants frequently express to the 
climate. It is so unlike that from which they come, that they cannot 
readily appreciate its advantages, or become reconciled to its extremes of 
dry and wet 

If a native of California were to go to New England in winter, and see 
the ground frozen and covered with snow, the streams with ice, and find 
himself in a temperature many degrees colder than he had ever felt before, 
he would probably be as much surprised that people could or would live in 
80 inhospitable a region, as any immigrant ever nas been at what he has 
seen or felt in California. 

So much are our opinions influenced by early impressions, the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons with which we are familiar, love of country, home and 
kindred, that we ought never to hazard a hasty opinion, when we come in 
contact with circumstances entirely different from those to which we have 
all our lives been accu&tomed. 

Soil.— ;-The valleys which are situated parallel to the coast range, and 
those which extend eastwardly in all directions amon^ the hills, toward the 
great plain of the Sacramento, are of unsurpassed fertility. 

They have a deep, black, alluvial soil, which has the appearance of 
having been deposited when they were covered with water. The idea is 
Strengthened by the fact that the rising grounds on the borders of these 
valleys, and man^ hills of moderate elevation, have a soil precisely like 
that of the adjoining plains. 

This soil is so porous, that it remains perfectly unbroken by gullies; 
notwithstanding the great quantity of water which falls in it annuallj 
during the wet season. The land in the northern part of the territoty on 
the Trinity and other rivers, and on the borders of Clear Lake, as far as it 
haflbeen examined, is said to be remarkably fertile. 
The great valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin has «ridtntly beea; 
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M some remote period, the bed of a lake ; and those rivers ivhich drain it 

5 resent the appearance of having cut their channels through the alluvial 
^KMit after it had been formed. In fact, it is not possible that they could 
have been instrumental in forming the plain through which they pass. Their 
head-waters come from the extreme ends of the valley, north and south ; 
and, were it not for the supply of water received from the streams which 
flow into them from the Sierra Nevada, their beds would be almost, if not 
quite, dry in the summer months. The soil is very rich, and, with a proper 
system of drainage and embankment, would, undoubtedly, be capable of 
producing any crop, except sugar-cane, now cultivated in the Atlantic States 
of the Union. 

There are many beautiful valleys and rich hill-sides among the foot hills 
of the Sierra Nevada, which, when the profits of labour in mining shall be 
reduced, so as to cause its application to agriculture, will probably support 
a large population. There is said to be a rich belt of well-timbered and 
watered country extending the whole length of the gold region between it 
and the Sierra Nevada, some twenty miles in width. There is no informa- 
tion sufficiently accurate respecting the eastern slope of the great snowy 
range to enable us to form any opinion of its general charsucter or soil. 
Some of its valleys have been visited by miners, who represent them a» 
fuUv equal to any portion of the country to the westward of it 

1 he great valley of the Colorado, situated between the Sierra Madre and 
the Sierra Nevada, is but little known. It is inhabited by numerous tribes 
of savages, who manifest the most decided hostility toward the whites, and 
have hitherto prevented any explorations of their country, and do not per- 
mit emigrants to pass through it. Therefore parties from Santa Fe, on tneir 
way to California, are compelled to make a circuit of near a thousand miles 
northward to the Salt Lake, or about the same distance southward by the 
route of the Gila. Although this valley is little known, there are indications 
that it is fertile and valuable. 

The name of the river " Colorado" is descriptive of its waters ; they are 
as deeply coloured as those of the Missouri or Bed River, while those of 
the Gila, which we know flows through barren lands, are clear. 

It would seem impossible for a laiige river to collect sediment enough in 
a sandy, barren soil, to colour its waters so deeply as to give it a name 
among those who first discovered and have since visited its shores. The 
probability, therefore, is, that this river flows through an alluvial valley of 
great fertility, which has never been explored. This conjecture is strength- 
ened by the fkct that the Indians who inhabit it are hostile, and oppcMse, as 
&r as they can, all persons who attempt to eater or explore it. This has 
been their uniform course of conduct respecting all portions of the conti- 
nent which have been fertile, abounding in' game and the spontaneous 
productions of the earth. 

As this valley ia situated in the direct route from Santa Fe to CaHfomia, 
its thorough exploration becomes a matter of very great importance, 
especially as it is highly probable that the elevated regions to the north of 
it, covered with snow during most of the year, "will force the line of the great 
National Railway to the Pacific through some portion of it 

The soil I have described situated west of the Sierra Nevada, and 
embracing the plain of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, covers aa 
area, as nearly as I can estims^, of between fifty andf sixty thousand 
souare miles, and would, under a proper system of cultivation, be capable 
or supporting a population equal to that of Ohio or New York at the 
present time. 

Products op California. — ^Previous to the treaty of peace with Mexico,, 
and the discovery of gold, the exportable products of the country consisted, 
ahnost exclusively of hides and tallow. The Califomians were a pastoral 
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people, and paid much more attention to the raising of horses and cattle 
than the cultivation of the soil. 

Wheat, barlejr, maize, beans, and edible roots, were cultivated in suffi- 
cient quantity for home consumption, but, as far as I am informed, not for 
exportation. At that time a full-grown ox, steer, or cow, was worth about 
two dollars. Beef cattle, delivered on the navigable waters of the bay of 
San Francisco, are now worth from 20 to 30 dls. per head ; horses, formerly 
worth from 5 to 10 dls., are now valued at 60 to 150 dls. The destruction 
of cattle for their hides and tallow has now entirely ceased, in consequence 
of the demand for beef. This demand will of course increase with the popu- 
lation ; and it would seem that, in a very few years, there will be none to 
supply the market. 

if we estimate the number of cattle, now in California, at 500,000 head, 
which is believed to be about the number— and the population at 120,000, 
for the year 1860 — a low estimate — and suppose it to increase 100,000 per 
annum, there will be in the Territory or State, in 1854, 520,000 people. 

If we adopt the estimate of those well acquainted with the demand, of 
lialf a beef, on an average, to each inhabitant, it appears there will be a 
consumption, in 1850, of 60,000 head; in 1851, of 110,000; in 1852, of 
160,000; in 1853, of 210,000; in 1854, of 260,000 : making an aggregate 
of 800,000, which would absorb all the present stock, with its natural in- 
crease. 

This is a very important matter, as connected with the amount of supply 
which that country will ultimately require from the Atlantic States of the 
Union. There is no other country on earth which has, or will ever possess, 
the means of supplying so great a demand. 

It is now a well-established fact among the emigrants to California, that 
oxen possess greater powers of endurance than mules or horses ; that they 
will perform the distance with loaded wagons in less time, and come in at 
the end of the journey in better condition. 

Cows are now driven in considerable numbers from Missouri, and the 
time cannot be far distant when cattle from the western States will be 
driven annually by tens of thousands to supply this new market. 

If California increases in population as fast as the most moderate esti- 
mate would lead us to believe, it will not be five years before she will re- 
quire more than 100,000 head of beef cattle per annum, from some quarter, 
to supply the wants of her people. 

It must not be supposed that salt provisions may supply this vast demand. 
Those who have attempted to live on such food, during the dr^ season, 
have been attacked with scurvy and other cutaneous diseases, of which many 
have died. 

There is no climate in the world where fresh meat and v^[etable8 are 
more essential to human health ; in fact they are indispensable. 

It must* not be inferred that cattle driven across the plains and moun- 
tains, from the western States, will be fit for beef on their arrival in 
California. But one winter and spring on the luxuriant pastures of that 
country will put them in a condition which would render them acceptable 
in any Atlantic market. 

These grazing grounds are extensive enough to support five times as 
man^ cattle as may be annually required ; therefore, there will be no 
scarcity of food for them. 

I am acquainted with a drover who left California in December last 
with the intention of bringing in ten thousand sheep from New Mexico. 
This shows that the flocks and herds cast of the Kocky Mountains are 
looked to already as the source from which the markets on the Pacific are 
to be supplied. 
- The climate and soil of California are well suited to the growth of 
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wheat, barley, rye and oats. The temperature along the coast is too cool 
for the successful culture of mnize, as a field crop. The fact that oats, the 
species which is cultivated in the Atlantic States, are annually self-sowed 
and produced on all the plains and hills along the coast, and as iar inland 
as the sea breeze has a marked influence on the climate, is sufHcient proof 
that all the cereal grains may be successfully cultivated without the aid 
of irriffation. 

It is quite true that this auxiliary ^vas extensively employed at the mis- 
sions, and undoubtedly increased the product of all crops to which it was 
applied, as it will in any country on earth if skilfully used. This does not 
prove, however, that it was esserdiallvnecessary to the production of an 
ami)le reward to the husbandman. The experience of all the old in- 
habitants is sufficient evidence of this. If their imperfect mode of culture 
secured satisfactory returns, it is reasonable to presume that a more perfect 
system would produce much greater results. There is abundant evidence- 
to prove that, m the rich alluvial valleys, wheat and barley have produced 
from forty to sixty bushels from one bushel of seed, without irrigation, 

Iiish potatoes, tumii)S, onions, in fact all the edible roots known and 
cultivated in the Atlantic States, are produced in great perfection. In all 
the valleys east of the coast range of hills the climate is sufficiently warm 
to mature crops of Indian com, rice, and probably tobacco. 

The cultivation of the grape has attracted much attention at the mis- 
sions, among the residents of towns, and the rural population, and been 
attended with much success, wherever it has been attempted. The dry 
season secures the fruit from those diseases which are so common in the 
Atlantic States, and it attains very great perfection. 

The wine made from it is of excellent quality, very palatable, and can 
be produced in any quantity. The grapes are delicious, and produced with 
very little labour. When taken from the vines in bunches and suspended 
in a dry room, by the stems, they become partially dry, retain their flavour, 
and remain several weeks, perhaps months, without decay. 

Apples, pears and peaches are cultivated with facility, and there is no 
reason to doubt that all the fruits of the Atlantic States can be produced 
in great plenty and perfection. 

The grasses are very luxuriant and nutritious, afibrding excellent pas- 
ture. 1 he oats, which spring up the whole length of the sea coast, and 
from forty to sixty miles inland, render the cultivation of that crop entirely 
unnecessary, and yield a very great quantity of nutritious food for horses, 
cattle, and sheep. The dry season matures, and I may say, cures these 

Brasses and oats, so that they remain in an excellent state of preservation 
uring the summer and autumn, and afford an ample supply of forage. 
While the whole suiiGEice of the country appears parched, and vegetation 
destroyed, the numerous flocks and herds, which roam over it, continue in 
excellent condition. 

AJthough the mildness of the winter months and the fertilitjr of the soil 
secure to California very decided agricultural advantages, it is admitted 
that irrigation would be of very great importance, and necessarily increase 
the products of the soil in quantity and variety, during the greater part of 
the dry season. It should, therefore, be encouraged by Grovemment> in 
the survey and disposition of the public lands, as far as practicable. 

The farmer derives some very imi)ortant benefits fifbm the drv season. 
His crops in harvest time are never injured by rain ; he can with perfect 
confidence permit them to remain in his fields as long after they have been 
^thered as his convenience may require ; he has no fears that they will be 
mjured by wet or unfavourable weather. Hence it is that many who have 
long been accustomed to that climate, prefer it to the changeable weather 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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As already stated, the forests of California, south of latitude 39^, and 
west of the tootrhills of the Sierra Nevada, are limited to detached, scatter- 
ing groves of oak in the valleys, and of red-wood on the ridges and on tbe| 
gorges of the hills. 

It can be of no practical use to speculate on the causes which have de- 
nuded so large an extent of country, further than to ascertain whether the 
soil is or is not favourable to the growth of forest trees. 

When the dry season sets in, the entire surface is covered with a lux- 
uriant growth of grass and oats, which, as the summer advances, becomes 
Perfectly dry. The remains of all dead trees and shrubs also become dry. 
'hese materials, therefore, are very combustible, and usually take fire m 
the latter part of summer and beginning of autumn, which commonly passes ' 
over the whole country, destroying in its course, the young shrubs and 
trees. In fact, it seems to be the same process which has destroyed or 
prevented the growth of forest trees on the prairies of the western States, 
and not any quiuity in the soil unfHendly to their growth. 

The absence of timber and the continuance of the dry season are apt to 
be regarded by formers, on first going into the country, as irremediable de- 
fects, and as presenting obstacles almost insurmountable to the succrasful 
progress of agriculture. A little experience will modify these opinions. " 

It is soon ascertained that the soil will produce abundantly without 
manure; that flocks and herds sustain themselves through tne winter 
without being fed at the formyard, and, consequently, no labour is neces- 
sary to provide forage for them ; that ditches are easily dug, which present 
very good barriers for the protection of crops, until live fences can be 
planted and have time to grow. Forest trees may be planted with little 
labour, and in very few years attain, a sufficient size for building and 
fencing purposes. Time may be us^ully employed in sowing various 
grain and root crops during the wet or winter season. Thero is no weather 
cold enough to destroy root crops, and, therefore, it is not necessary to 

¥Lther them. They can be used or sold from the field where they grow, 
he labour, therefore, required in most of the old States to fell the forests, 
<dear the land of rubbish, and prepare it for seed, may here be applied to 
other objects. 

^ All these things, together with the perfect security ofaU oropsy in harvest 
ime, fr<mi injury by wet weather^ are prohsLhiy Bumcient to meet any ex- 
pense which may be incurred in irrigation, or caused, for a time, by a scanty 
supply of timber. 

In the northern part of the Territory, above latitude 39", and on the 
hills, which rise from the great plain of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
to the foot of the Sierra Nevada, the forests of timber are beautiful and 
extensive, and would, if brought into use, be sufficiently productive to 
supply the wants of the southern and western portions of the State. 

I have spoken of the agricultural products and resources of the country, 
without reference to the remarkable state of things caused by the discovery 
of gold, which, it is probable, will postpone for an indefinite time all efibfts 
to improve the soil. As long as labourers can earn fifteen dollars or more 
per day, in collecting gold, they can very well afford to import their sup- 
plies from countries wnere the wa^es of labour are not more than fh>m fifty 
cents to one dollar per day. It is not, therefore, to be supposed that the 
soil will be cultivated more than the production of v^etables, fruits, and 
other articles so perishable in their nature that they cannot be brought 
from a great distance, will require. 

To secure this important market from the products and manufactures of 
the States east of tne Rocky Mountains is undoubtedly an object ot the 
greatest importance. It will be considered in its propcnr place. 

Public Domain. — ^The extent and value of tiie public lands, snitable for 
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agricultimd pui^seB in California, cannot be ascertained with any degree 
of accuracy, until some very important preliminary questions shall have 
been settled. 

It is not known whether the Jesuits who founded the-mission, or their 
successors, the Franciscans, ever did, or do now hold anv title fron^ the 
Spanish crown to the lands which they occupied. Nor has any investi: 

gation been made to ascertain how fiir those titles, if thev ever existed, 
ave been invalidated by the acts of the priests, or the decrees of the 
Mexican government. 

A superficial view of the matter would be very i^t to lead to the sup- 
position that the Jesuits, so celebrated for wisdom and cunning, would n<rit 
fail to secure that which, at that time, would probably have been obtained 
by merely asking for it— a royal decree, granting to ^em all the lands they 
might require in that remote coimtryror ecclesiastical purposes. Thrae 
have been some intimations to that effect, but nothing is distmctlv known* 
These missions embrace within their limits some of Uie most valuaole lands 
in the Territory, and it is very important that it ^ould be ascertained 
whether they belong to the government, or may justly be claimed by 
individuals. 

Most of the land fit for cultivation south of latitude 39^, and west of the 
valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, is claimed under, what purport 
to be, grants from the Mexican government. 

On most of these grants tiie minerals and metals are reserved to the 
government — conditions were coupled with many of them which have not 
been complied with. In others, tne boundaries described embrace two or 
three times as much land as the grant convevs. 

The Mexican law required all grants made by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, with few exceptions, to be confirmed by the Supreme Gh)vemment. 
The great distance which separated them, and the unfrequent or difficult 
means of communication, made a compliance with the law so expensive 
and tardy, that it came to be almost disregarded. 

There w^ei other causes which led to this n^ect. 

JPrevi^ ^"^he treaty with Mexico and the immigration of American 
citij^i^HS^j^that country, land was not regarded as of much value, except 
for gjca^i; purposes. There was room enough for alL Therefore the 
claimants' or proprietors did not molest each other, or inquire into the 
validity of titles. 

These extensive grants are described b^ natural boundaries, such as 
mountains, bays and promontories, which m many instances might allow 
of a variation of several miles in the establishment of a comer with chain 
and compass. 

Bj^ the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United States purchased all 
the rights and mterests of Mexico to and in California. This purchase not 
only embraced all the lands which had not been ja^ranted bprM^dco. but aU 
the reserved minerals and metals, and also the revisionary ru^ts whicn mi^t 
i aocrue to Mexico from want of compliance on the part of the grantees with 
tlie conditions of their grants, or a want of perfection in the grants. 

It will be perceived that this is a subject of ve^ great importance, not 
only to the people of California, but to the Umtea States, and odls for 
prompt and efficient action on the part of the government. It is believed 
that the appointment of competent commissioners, fullv empowered to in- 
vestigate these titles, in a spirit of kindness toward the claimants, with 
power to confirm such titles as justice may seem to demand, or with in- 
structions to report their proceedmgs and awards to Congress, for confir- 
mation or rejection, will be the best, and perhaps the only satisfactoxy mode 
of adjusting this complex and difficult question. 

The landi in the JkUtOiam part of the Territoiy, above the ^ have not 
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been exploded or granted. They are supposed to embrace an area of abotzt 
twenty millions of acres, a large portion of which is doubtless valuable for 
its timber and soil. 

Comparatively few grants have been obtained in the great valley of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin. This vast tract, therefore, containing, as is 
estimated, from twelve to fifteen millions of acres, belongs mostly to the 
sovernment. South of this valley, and west of the Colorado, within the 
limitsof California, as indicated in her constitution, there are. said to be 
extensive tracts of valuable unappropriated land, and on investigation 
it will probably appear that there are many of them in detached bodies, 
which have not been granted. 

I do not speak of the gold region, embracing the entire foot-hills of the 
Sierra Nevada, some five hundred miles long and sixty miles broad, in con- 
nexion with the public domain, which maybe embraced in the general land 
system for sale and settlement, for reasons which will be hereafter assigned. 

The survey of the public lands on a system suited to the interests of the 
country is a matter of very great importance. In the inhabited portions of 
the Territory the boundaries of Mexican grants, running as they do in all 
directions, will render the system of surveys by parallels of latitude and 
longitude quite impracticable. 

In all parts of the country irri^tion is desirable, and its benefits should 
be secured as far as possible by suitable surveys and legal regulations. Most 
of the valleys are watered by streams sufficiently large to be rendered very 
useful. It would, therefore, seem wise to lay off the land in conformity to 
the course of the hills and streams which bound and drain the valleys. 

A system of drainage, which would also secure irrigation, is absolutely 
necessary to ^ive value to the great plain of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin. This valley is so extensive and level, that if the rivers passing 
through it were never to overflow their banks, the rain which falls in winter 
would render a greater portion of it unfit for cultivation. The foundation 
of such a system can only be established in the survey and sale of the land. 

This can be done by laying otU canals and drains at suitable distances^ 
and in proper directions^ and leaving wide margins to the rivers^ that they 
may have plenty of room to increase their channels when their waters shall 
be confined within them by embankments. 

It would be well also to regulate the price of these lands, so as to meet, 
in some degree, the expense of draining them. 

This system would, when agriculture shall become a pursuit in Cali- 
fornia, make this valley one of the most beautiful and productive portions 
of the Union. 

Commercial Resources. — The commercial resources of California are, 
at present, founded entirely on her metallic wealthr— her vast mineral trea- 
sures remaining undeveloped, and her fertile soil almost wholly neglected ; 
and this must continue to be the case as long as labour, employed in col- 
lecting gold, shall be more profitable than in any other pursuit which can 
furnish the sinews of commerce. 

The day is probably not distant, however, when her minerals, especial I j 
the quicksilver mines, will be extensively and profitably worked. 

Gold is the product of the country, and is immediately available, in an 
uncoined state, for all the purposes of exchange. It is not there, as in other 
countries where the productions of the earth and of art are sent to markets 
— ^foreign or domestic — to be exchanged for the precious metals or other 
articles of value. ^ There, gold not only supplies the medium of domestic 
trade, but of foreign commerce. 

At first view, this state of things would seem to be unfavourable to all 
extensive intercourse with other parts of the world, because of the want of 
Tetum freights of home production for the vast number of vessels which will 
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arrive with supplies. These vessels, however, making no calculations on 
return cargoes, will estimate tbe entire profits of the Toys^ on thdr out- 
ward freights, and become, on their arrival, wiUiug cajrnexs for a com- 
paratively small consideration. 

This tendency in the course of trade, it weuld seem, must moke Skin 
Francisco a warehouse for the supply, to- a certain extent, of all the povts of 
the Pacific, American, Asiatic, and the Islands. 

Almost every article now exported by them fmds a veadv market in 
California, and- the establishment of a mint, will bring there aSsa the silver 
bullion, amounting to more than ten millions per annum, from the west 
coast of Mexico, and perhaps, ultimately from Chili and Peru, to be assayed 
and coined. 

Vessels bound round Cape Horn, with cargoes for markets on the 
American coast of the Pacinc, can, by taking advantage of the south-east 
trade winds, and ^^ standing broad-off the Cape,"' make the voyage to San 
Francisco in as ^ort a time as they can to Valparaiso or any port south of 
California. Vessels have sailed from our Atlantic ports to San Franeised 
in less than one hundred days, and they have been, in more than one in- 
stance, over one hundred and twenty days in going from Panama to &iui 
Francisco. 

This astonishing difference, in time and distance, was caused by the 
course of the winds and the ^ ^If-stream " of the Pacific, mentioned in my 
remarks on the climate of California. 

The vessels from our Atlantic ports took advantage of dw winds by 
steering Jrom the Cape as far into the Pacific as to be enabled to take a 
course west of the gult-stream in sailing northward, thus availing them- 
selves, first of the south-east, then of the north-west ^'^ trades," and avoiding 
opposing currenta 

The vessels iirom Panama were kept back by calms, adverse windls, and 
currents. It will be perceived, therefore, that there can be no inducement 
for vessels bound round Cape Horn, wil^ mixed or assorted cargoes, to stop 
at Valparaiso, Callao, Guayaquil, or any other port on the west coast, be- 
cause the exports of all those places will seek a market at San Francisco ; 
and their supply of merchandise, as return freight^ will be delivered at less 
expense than it can be by vesseia diipect from Atlantic ports, American, or 
European. This tendency of trade to concentrate at San Francisco will 
be aided by the course of exchange. 

Gold dust is worth but 17 dla per ounee in Chili. It hr worth 1^ die. at 
the United States Mint. If, therefore, a merchant of Valparaiso has ten 
thousand ounces in San Francisco, received in payment for lumber, barley, 
flour, or other produce, and desires an invoice of goods from the United 
States or Europe, he will ^n 10,000 dls. at the outset, by sending his gold 
to New York, besides savmg something on tiie freight and insurance, and 
at least one month's interest. 

The countries on the west coast of America have no exports which find 
a market in China, in other ports of Asia. San Francisco will therefore 
become, not onlv the mart of these exports; bat also of the products and 
manufactures of India re(]uired in exchanse for them, which must be paid 
for, principally in gold com or gold dust. Neither gold coin nor gold dust 
will answer as a remittance to China. Gold, in China, is not currency in 
any shape^ nor is it received in payment of import duties^ or taxes on land, 
or on the industry of the people. 

The value of pure gold m Cnina, is not far from 14 dls- the ounce. Hence, 
the importer of manufactures and products of India into San Francisco will 
remit the gold coin or dust direct to New York, for investment in sterling 
bills on London. These bills will be sent to London, and placed to the credit 
^linb firm in China from whom the merchandise had been received, and 
VOL. n. A A 
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who, on leaining of the remittance having gone forward to their agents, wUl 
draw a six frumth's tight bill for the amount, which will sell in China at 
the rate of four shillings and two pence or ^Aree pence per dollar. 

I have a statement before me from one of the most eminent merchants 
and bankers of New York, who was for many years engaged extensively in 
the India trade, which shows that the profit or gain on ten thousand ounces 

of gold thus remitted would be • . . • Dls. 34,434 44 

And that the loss on the same quantity, sent direct to 

China, would be 15,600 00 

Total difference in profit and loss in favour of the remittance 

to New York , 60,034 44 

It will thus be perceived, that nature has so arranged the winds and cur- 
rents of the Pacific, and disposed of her vast treasures in the hills and 
mountains of California, as to give to the harbour of San Francisco the 
control of the commerce of that ocean, as far as it may be connected with 
the west coast of America. 

Important as the commerce of the Pacific undoubtedly is, and will be, to 
California, it cannot now, nor will it ever compare in magnitude and value 
to the domestic trade between her and the older States of the Union. 

Two years ago California did not probably contain more than 15,000 
people. That portion of it which has since been so wonderfully peopled by 
American citizens, was, comparatively, without resources, and not supplied 
with the common comforts of shelter dSbrded by a forest country. 
. Notwithstanding the great distances emigrants have been compelled to 
travel to reach the Territory, nore than 100,000 have overcome all difiicul- 
ties and spread themselves over its hills and plains. 

They have been supplied from distances as great as they themselves have 
passed, with not only the necessaries, but the comforts and many of the 
luxuries of life. Houses have been imported from China, Chili, and the 
Atlantic States of the Union. All the materials required in building cities 
and towns have been added to the wants of a people so numerous, destitute 
and remote from the sources of supply. 

These wants will exist as long as emigration continues to flow into the 
country, and labour employed in collecting gold shall be more profitable 
than its application to agriculture, the mechanic arts, and the great variety 
of pursuits which are fostered and sustained in other civilized communities. 

This may be shown, by mentioning the prices of a few articles. Last 
summer and autumn, lumber was sold in San Francisco at 300 to 400 dls. 
per thousand feet. At Stockton and Sacramento City, at 500 to 600 dls. 
At these prices, it could be made in the Territory, and many persons were 
engaged m the business. I perceive, by recent accounts, that the price had 
fallen at San Francisco to 75 dls ; at this price it camiot be made where 
labour is from 10 to 15 dls. per day, and the difficulties attending its manu- 
facture are much greater than in the Atlantic States. Lumber can to delivered 
in our large lumber markets, for an average of the various qualities ojfl6 dls. 
and freighted to San Francisco for 24 dls. making 40 dls. per thousand feet 
This price would cause the manufacture of it in California to be abandoned. 
We may add 20 dls. per thousand to meet any increase of price in the arti- 
cle itself, or in the freight, and the result would be the same. 

It is probable that the demand, for several years to come, will not be 
less than twenty millions of feet per annum* which, at 40 dls. per thousand, 
will be 8,000,000 dls. 

When California comes to have a population of 200,000, which she will 
have before the close of the present year, she will require near half a 
million of barrels of flour from some quarter, and no countiy can supply it 
98 good and cheap as the old States of the Union. Incluaing freignt and 
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insurance, thia may be set down as an item of about 5,000,000 dls. The 
article of clothing, allowing 20 dls. to each person, would be 4,000,000 dls. 

There is no pretension to accuracy in these items, and they may be esti- 
mated too high, but it is cjuite as probable they are too low. 

We have no data on which to found a calculation of what the value of the 
trade between the States east of the Rocky Mountains and California will 
be during the current year. I will venture the opinion, however, that it 
will not fall short of 25,000,000 dls. It may go far beyond that sum. At 
present, I can perceive no cause which will retard or diminish emigration. 

If the movement shall continue five years, our commerce with that Ter- 
ritory may reach 100,000,000 dls. per annum. This is doubtless a startling 
sum, but it must be borne in mind that we have to build cities and towns, 
supply machinery for mining, coal for domestic purposes and steam navi- 
gation, and all the multifarious articles used in providing the comforts and 
luxuries of life, for half a million of people, who will have transferred them- 
selves to a country which is to produce, comparatively, nothing except 
minerals and the precious metals, and whose pursuits will enable them to 
purchase, at any cost, whatever may be necessary for their purposes. 

It is difficult to imagine or calculate the effect which will be produced on 
all the industrial pursuits of the people of the old States of the Union, by 
this withdrawal from them of half a million of producers, who, in their new 
homes and new pursuits, will give ejeistence to a commerce almost 
equal in value to our foreign trade. Let no one, therefore, suppose he is 
not interested in the welfare of California. As well may he believe his 
interests would not be influenced by closing our ports and cutting off inter- 
course with all the world. 

The distance round Cape Horn is so great that breadstuifs and many 
other articles of food deteriorate, and many others are so perishable in their 
nature that they would decay on the passage. This would be the case par- 
ticularly with all kinds of vegetables and undried fruits. Until some more 
speedy mode of communication shall be established by which produce can 
be transferred, the farmers and planters of the old States will not realize 
the fuU value of this new market on the Pacific. 

Many other important interests will be kept back, especially the con- 
sumption of coal. The American steamers now on the ocean, those on 
their way there, and others shortly to be sent out, will consume not iax from 
one hundred thousand tons of coal per annum. The scarcity of wood in 
California will bring coal into general use as fuel as soon as it can be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices. Suppose there may be three years hence forty 
thousand houses, which shall consume five tonB each per annum. This, 
with the steamers, would be a consumption of three hundred thousand tons. 
If delivered at 20 dls. per ton it would compete successfully with the coal 
from Vancouver's Island and New Holland and amount to 6,000,000 dls. 

The construction of a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama would 
secure the market for these articles against all competition. 

Some idea may be formed of the demand for them from the prices paid 
in San Francisco last autumn. Coal was sold at 60 to 100 dls. per ton; 
potatoes 16 dls. per bushel; turnips and onions for 25 to 62icts. each; ^gs 
from 10 to 12 dls. per dozen. 

The distance from Chagres to New York has recently been run in seven 
days. The same speed would carry a steam-boat from Panama to San 
Francisco in ten days. Allow three days to convey freight across the 
Isthmus, on a railway, and both passengers and freight will be conveyed 
from New York to San Francisco in twenty days. 

This celerity of movement would secure for American produce the entire 
market of California. Sailing-vessels may be successfully employed be- 
tween our Atlantic and Gulf ports and the terminus of the railway on this 

aa2 
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Hence it appears that the gold veins «re equally rich in all parts of tha^ 
most remarkaole section of country. Were it wanting, there are further 
proofs of this in the ravines and dry diggings, which uniformly confirm 
what nature so plainly shows in the rivers. 

For the purpose of forming some opinion respecting the probable amount 
or value oi treasure in the gold region, it will be proper to state the esti- 
mates which have been made of the quantity collected since its discovery. 

Gold was first discovered on the south fork of the American River, at 
a place called Sutter^s Mill, now Culoma — late in May or early in June, 
1848. Information which could be relied on announcing this discovery was 
not received in this city until late in the following autumn. 

No immigration into the mines could, therefore, have taken place from 
the old States in that year. The number of miners was, consequentiy, 
limited to the population of the Territory — some five hundred men from 
Oregon — Mexicans and other foreigners who happened to be in the country 
or came into it during the summer and autumn, and the Indians, who were 
en^loyed by or sold their gold to the whites. 

It is supposed there were not far from 5,000 men employed in collecting 
gold during that season. If we suppose they obtained an average of 1 ,000 dls. 
each — which is regarded bj^ well-informed persons as a low estimate — ^e 
aggregate amount will be 5,000,000 dls. 

Inrormation of this discovery spread in all directions during the following 
winter ; and on the commencement of the dry season in 1849, people came 
into the territory from all quarters — ^from Chill, Peru, and other States on 
the Pacific coast of South America— from the west coast of Mexico— the 
Sandwich Islands, China, and New Holland. 

The emigration from the United States came in last, if we except those 
who crossed the Isthmus of Panama, and went up the coast in steamerij 
and a few who sailed earljr on the voyage round Cape Horn. 

The American emigration did not come in bv sea, in much force, unfcB 
July and August, and that overland did not begin to arrive until ti^e 
last of August and first of September. The Chilians and Mexicans were 
early in the country. In the month of July it is supposed there were 
fifteen thousand foreigners in the mines. At a place called Sonoriaa 
Camp, it is believed there were at least ten thousand Mexicans. Hotels, 
restaurants, stores and shops of all descriptions, furnished whatever money 
could procure. Ice was brought from the Sierra, and ice-creams added to 
numerous other luxuries. An inclosure made of the trunks and branches 
of trees, and lined with cotton cloth, served as a sort of amphitheatre for 
bull-fights ; other amusements characteristic of the Mexicans were seen in 
all directions. 

The foreigners resorted principally to the southern mines, which gave 
them a great superiority m numerical force over the Americans, and 
enabled tnem to take possession of some of the richest in that part of the 
country. In the early part of the season the Americans were mostly em* 
ployed on the forks of the American, and on Bear, Uba, and Feather rivers. 
As their numbers increased they spread themselves over the southern 
mines, and collisions were threatened between them and the foreigners. 
The latter, however, for some cause, either fear, or having satisfied their 
cupidity, or both, began to leave the mines late in August, and by the end 
of September many of them were out of the country. 

It is not probable that during the first part of the season there were more 
than five or six thousand Americans in the mines. This would swell the 
whole number, including foreigners, to about twentv thousand the b^n> 
iiing of September. This period embraced about half of the season during 
which gold may be successiuUy collected in the rivers. 

Very particular and extensive inouiries respecting the daily earnings taoA 
acquisitions of the miners lead to the opinion that they avera^^ an ounce 
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and intelligent men who have examined this region, that the gold, whether 
in deiiuhed particles and in pieces, or in veins, was created in combination 
with the quartz. Gold is not found on the surface of the countrjr, pre- 
senting the appearance of having been thrown up and scattered in all 
directions bj volcanic action. It is only found in particular localities, and 
attended by peculiar circumstances and indications. It is found in the bars 
and ^oals of the rivers, in ravines, «nd in what are called the dry diggings. 

The rivers, in forming their 'channels, or breaking their way through 
the^hills, have come in cotitaot with the quartz containing the gold veins, 
and by constant attrition cut the gold into fine flakes and dust, and it is 
fSund among the sand and gravel of their beds at those places where the 
swiftness of the current reduces it, in the dry season, to the narrowest pOs- 
uble limits, and where a wide margin is, consequently, left on each side, 
over which the water rushes, during the wet season, with great force. 

As the velocity of some streams is greater than others, so is the gold found 
in line or coarse particles, npparently corresponding to the degree of attri^ 
tion to which it has been exposed. The water from the hills and upper 
yane3rs, in finding its way to the rivers, has cut deep ravines, and, wherever 
it came in contact with nie auart&s, has dissolved or crumbled it in pieces.^ 

In the dry season these cnannels are mostly without water, and gold is 
found in the beds and margins of many of them in large quantities, but in 
a much coarser state than in the rivers ; owing, undoubtedly, to the mode- 
rate flow and temporary continuance of the current, which has reduced it 
to smooth shapes, not tmlike pebbles, but had not sufficient force to reduce 
it to flakes or dust 

The dry digging^s are places where quartz containing gold has cropped 
out, and been disintegrated, crumbled to fragments, pebbles and dust, by 
the action of wetter and the atmosphere. The gold has been left as it was 
made, in all imaginable shf^es ; in pieces of all sizes, and from one graia 
to sev^nl pounds in weight. The evidences that it was created in combi- 
nation with quartz are too numerous and striking to admit of doubt or cavil. 
They are found in combination in large qttantiHes, 

A very large proportion of the pieces of gold found in these situations 
have more or less quartz adhering to them. In many specimens they are 
so combined, thejr oannot be Separated without reducing the whole mass 
to powder and Aibjecting it to tiie action of quicksilver. 

This gold, not having been exposed to the attrition of a strong current of 
water, retains, in a great degree, its original conformation^ 

These dimings, in some places, spread over vallevs of considerable ex- 
tent, which have the appeiuranoe of alluvion, formed by washings from the 
adjoining hills, of decomposed quartz and slate earth, and vegetable'matter. 

In addition to these &cts it is beyond doubt true, that several vein-mines 
have been taken, sbowinff the minute connexion between t^e gold and the 
rock, and indicating a value hitlhferto unknown in gold-mining. 

These veins do not present the appearance of places >^here gold may 
have been lodged by some violent <^uption. It is combined with the 
quartz, in all imaginable forms and d^^es of richness. 

The rivers present very striking and, it would seem, conclusive evidence 
respecting the quantity of gold remaining undiscovered in the quartz veins. 
It IS not probable that the gold in the dry diggings, and that in the rivers-* 
the former in lumps, the latter in dust — was created by difierent processes. 
That which is found in tiie riven has undoubtedly been cut or worn from 
the veins in the rock, with which their currents have come in contact. All 
of them appear to be equally rich. This is shown by the &ct that a labour- 
ing man may collect nearly as much in one river as he can in another. 
They intersect and cut through the gold region, running from east to west, 
at irregular distances of fifteen to twenty, and perhaps some of them " 
ttiles apart 
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hare become separated from the decomposed rock. This matter can onljr 
be satisfactorily decided by actual discoveries. 

The gold region of California having attracted a large share of imblk 
attention, it was to be expected that various suju^estions andpropositions 
would be made with respect to the proper mode of disposing ofit. 

The difficulty in arranging a suitable plan has been the want of acctiT^ 
information on which a well-considered opinion might be formed. Its dis- 
tance from the seat of government, the conflicting statements and reports 
reqsecting it, served only to bewilder and mystify the pubiic mind, and 
render a thorough examination of it necessary, to ascertain whether its 
value is such as to render legislation necessary ror its proper protection and 
management 

If it appears, from the preceding part of this r^ort, that it is sufficientily 
important to require laws suited to the condition and development of its 
wealth, we are necessarily brought to the consideration of the proper roles 
and regulations to be adopted for that purpose. 

The survey and sale of that section of comitry, under our present Umd 
system, or anj other mode which may be devised, would undoubtedly 
cause very senous discontent among those who have gone, and all who may 
desire to go there to collect gold, and a most unnecessary and unavoidabte 
inequality in the distribution of wealth among the purchasers. 

Sections and parts of sections o^ land, having no indications of gold on 
the surface, but possessing untold treasures in the bowels of the eartii, might 
be sold for what would be a mere trifle in comparison of their real Talua 
Capitalists would overbid the daring, strong-armed day-labourer, idio had 
braved the storms of Ciq)e Horn, or the privations of a joum^ across tiid 
plains ; and, by the power and combhntion of resources, would possess 
themselves of the most valuable mines which have been discovered, and 
emplo V skilfril miners to examine the oountiy with as much secresy as pos» 
Bible, rar the purpose of making such discoveries as would enable them in 
a great degree to mronopolize the most valuable portions of the country. ^ 

It is mudi easier to imagine than describe the discontent, perhapa da^ 
order, which would spring up among an hundred thousand freemen, 4e^ 
prived the privilege or an equal enjoyment of, or participation in, what therf 
have been m the habit of regarding as the common property of the peQ|>le 
of the whole Union. 

It is, perhaps, more than doubtful whether such laws could be enforced. 
The employment of troops for that purpose would not only be. odious, but 
ineffectual; they would be more likely to set an example of insubordisa^ 
tion, by desertion, than to compel obedience in ethers. 

The people would unite with them in producing anarchy and confusion^ 
No Bvstem, therefore, which is not in accordance with the interests of tbe 
people, can be carried into successfid operation. It is always fortunate 
when laws can be so framed as to harmonize those intereets with the policy 
and duty of the government. It is t)eliev€d that may be accofmplished in 
this case. 

While every American citizen in the mines is aware that he is on g€twtth 
meat propertjr, and would consider any attempt to drive him away as an 
act of oppression, he at the same time feels ttiat something is due from 
him for the privilege he enjoys, and he would willingly pay a reasonal^ 
sum to have those privileges defined, and to be protected m the enjoyment 
of Uiem. 
'^ The gold in the rivers, the dry diggings and the tavfnes, is accessible to any 
man who has the strength to use a pan or washer, in spade and pick-axe. 

The employment of machinery may perhaps fecilitate its collection, but 
it is not essential Every man is master of his own movements. The case 
will be very different with the vein-mines, which yet remain in the lods. 
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To work them successfully will require machinery, with horse or steam 
power, involving an expenoiture of capital in proportion to the extent of 
the operations. 

No prudent man will make such investments imtil his rights and privi- 
leges snail have been clearly defined by law. In the absence of all legal 
regulations, if a. man were to discover a vein-mine and incur the expense 
of erecting machinery to work it, any other person, citizen op foreigner, 
might construct an establishment alongside of him, deprive him of his dis* . 
covery, and destroy the value of his property. Hence it will be perceived } 
that any law prescribing the privileges and duties of miners should be so - 
fhimed as to secure the rights of all. 

There is some fertile soil in the gold region — beautiful valleys and rich 
hill sides — which, under circumstances favourable to agriculture, would un- 
doubtedly be valuable for that purpose ; bi^: at present, and as long as the 
collection of gold shall continue to reward labour so much. more abundantly 
than the cultivation of the soil, the important matter to be considered is^ the 
proper mode of disposing of the metallic wealth of the country. 

The first step, in my opinion, should be to reserve the entire rc^on 
where gold is found, from the operation of the pre-emption laws, and m>m 
sale, so that it may be now regarded as the common treasure of the American 
people, and hereafter as a rich inheritance to their posterity. Then pro* 
vide for the appointment of a commissioner of the mines, and a sufficient 
number of assistant commissioners to cairry the law into effect. 

Let tihe office of the commissioner be established at some point convenient 
to the mines, say Sacramento City, and the offices of his assistant on the 
principal rivers, and in the most productive districts. Provide that any and 
every American citizen, on application at the office of the commissioner, or 
any of his assistants, and b^ paying one ounce, or sixteen dollars, or such 
sum as may be considered just and proper, shall be entitled to receive a 
licence Or permit to dig anywhere in the Territory for one year. Provide^ 
also, that any one who shall discover^ or purchase of the discoverer, a vein- 
mine, shall be entitled to work it, to a certain extent, under proper regular 
tions, on paying to the commissioner such per cent on the proceeds of the 
mine as may be a suitable tax on the privileges granted. It will be neces- 
sary also to allow the miner to cut and use such timber and otiier building 
materials as his business requires ; and, also, to allow those who work under 
permits the privilege of erecting cabins for shelter through the winter. 
Authorize the commissioner to lay out sites for the towns in convenient 
situations to the mines, and offer the lots for sale, reserving the metals and 
mineral, so that those who make mining a permanent pursuit may ac- 
cumulate around them the comforts and enjoyments of civilized life. Let 
those who dedre to cultivate gardens or fiirm-lots be accommodated. It 
will be necessary also to authorize the sale of timber and other materials, 
for building and other purposes. There may be other suggestions which dci 
not now occur to me, but no doubt will to those who may be charged with 
the preparation of any measure which may be brought forward on this 
subject. 

1 have BUflKOsted one ounce or 16 dls. as the price of a permit or licence 
to dig or coUect cold for one year. This I re^rd as about the average 
value of one dajrs labour in the mines. This tex on 50,000 miners, the 
probable number next summer, will give a revenue of 800,000 dls. On 
100,000 miners— the probable number of 1851— it will give 1,600,000 dla. 
beside^ the per centum on the vein-minea, and the sum received for town 
lots, timber, &c., &c., which would probably swell the amount to at least 
2,000,000 dls. Any variation in the tax imposed will, of course, increase 
or diminish this estimate. 

A suitable amount of the mon^y thus collected should be expended in 
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constructing roads and bridges, to facilitate communication to and through 
the mining districts. 

These facilities will so reduce the cost of living in the mines, that iilie 
miners will gain instead of lose by paying the tax. These are accommoda' 
tions which the miners themselves will never provide because of the want of 
concert of action among them sufficient to accomplish such objects, but 
for which they will willingly pay any moderate contribution. A liberal per 
centum should be allowed out of this sum, as a school fund, and for the esta- 
blishment of an university to educate the ^outh of California. Let it not 
be considered that this will be doing injustice to the older States of the 
Union. They will reap a har\'est sufficiently rich in their intercourse with 
their younger sister on the Pacific to justify the most liberal course of 
policy toward her. 

I have given 20,000,000 dls. as the probable revenue for 1851, under the 
proposed system. This would discharf^e the interest on the amount sti- 
pulated in the treaty to be paid to Mexico for California and New Mexico, 
provide 300,000 dls. per annum for a school fund, and the necessary inh 
provements in mining districts, and creat« a sinking fund of half a million 
per annum, to pay the principal of the indemnity to Mexico. 

An increase of the number of miners, or of the price of permits, would 
of course increase the revenue. If the vein-mines shall be found as extoi- 
sive and productive as the best informed persons suppose, the right to work 
them, properly secured by law, and the opportunity thus ofi^er^ of using 
machinery to advantage, will justify the collection of a much larger per 
cent on their gross product than it is proposed to require from those who 
labour with their own hands in the use of the simple means now employed 
in the collection of gold. The amount, therefore, collected from this source 
may ultimately be as large, perhaps larger, than that for permits. 

tf revenue is an object, there can be little doubt that, by the adoption 
of this system, the amount collected in a few years will be larger than the 
entire district would command in ready money, if offered for sale ; and the 
interests and privileges of those employed in the mines will be secured 
from the grasping and monopolising spirit of individual proprietors ; Cali- 
fornia and the whole Union preserved from scenes of anarchy and con- 
fusion, if not bloodshed, which must result from a sale of the mining region 
to speculators, and an attempt to protect them in the enjoyment of their 
purcnases. 

The salaries of the commissioner and his assistants may easily be paid 
out of the amount received, in fixed sums, or in the form of a per centum. 

I have proposed to exclude foreigners from the privilege of purchasing 

Sermits, and from working as discoverers or purchasers in the vein-mines, 
[y reasons for recommending this policy are, that these mines belong to, 
and in my judgment should be preserved for, the use and benefit of the 
American people. I mean, of course, all citizens, native and adopted. 

During the mining season of 1849, more than 15,000 foreigners, mostly 
Mexicans and Chilenos, came in armed bands into the mining district, bid- 
ding defiance to all opposition, and finally carrying out of the countiy 
some 20,000,000 dls. worth of gold dust, which belonged by purchase to the 
people of the United States. If not excluded by law, they will return and 
recommence the work of plunder. They may, with as much right, gather 
the harvest in the valley oi the Connecticut, the Ohio, or Mississippi. No 
other nation, having the power to protect it, would permit its treasure to 
be thus carried away. I would not allow them to purchase permits, or 
work vein-mines, because the contributions proposed to be required are so 
moderate, that they will not cause the slightest inconvenience to the 
miners, and are not designed as an eauivalent for these privileges. 
Foreigners, therefore, would willingly pay tnese small sums for permiasioii 
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to collect and cany awajr millions of dollars in value. The object is not 
only a suitable revenue, but to preserve for the use of our own fellow- 
citizens the wealth of that region. 

This system of permits will make all who purchase them police officers^ 
to aid in excluding from the mines all who are not entitled to, or who do 
not procure them. This will prevent deserters from the army or navy from 
being harboured and protected in the mines. Not being allowed to purchase 
permits, the assistant commissioners, aided by the miners, would Eoon de- 
tect and arrest them. Sailors belonging to the mercantile marine would be 
detected in a similar manner, and thus prevented from running away. 

The commerce of the country would be protected from the disastrous 
consequences resulting from the abandonment of ships by their crews, which 
necessarily imposes a heavy tax on consumers, because merchants, as a mea- 
sure of self-protection, must charge such losses on their cargoes, and conse- 
quentlv they fall on those who purchase. The army and navy would be 
saved from demoralization, and prepared for service in case of necessity. 

Many of the emigrants to California, especially those from the western 
States, will remain and form a resident population ; but there will be thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of young and middle-aged working-men from 
all parts of the Union, who will resort to the mines for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the means to purchase a farm, or establish themselves in some favourite 
pursuit, and as soon as they have secured a sufficient amount will return, 
and their places will be supplied by others who will go and do likewise. 

This process has already commenced. Many who went out last spring 
have returned with an ample reward for their labours and privations. The 
market in California for the products and manufactures of the other States 
of the Union will enhance prices, which, with the gold collected and brought 
home by labouring people, will diffuse a degree of wealth and comfort 
hitherto unknown among them. 

The gvicksilver mines of California are believed to be numerous, exten- 
sive, and very valuable. There is one near San Jos6, which belongs to, or 
is claimed by, Mr. Forbes of Tepic, in Mexico. The cinnabar ore, which 
produces the quicksilver, lies near the surface, is easily procured, and be- 
lieved to be remarkably productive. 

Discoveries of other mines are reported, but no certain information re- 
specting them has been made public. It is, undoubtedly, a fortunate 
circumstance that nature, in bestowing on California such vast metallic 
treasure, has provided, almost in its immediate neighbourhood, inexhausti- 
ble stores of quicksilver, which is so essential in gold mining. 

The policy of government with respect to these mines of cinnabar should, 
in my opinion, be quite different from that which I have felt it my duty to 
suggest for the management of the gold region. 

As soon as the necessary explorations can be made, and proper informa- 
tion obtained, it will be well to offer these mines for sale, and commit their 
development to the hands of private enterprise. 

It is believed that there are extensive beds of silver, iron, and copper ores, 
in the Territory ; but there is no information sufficiently accurate respect- 
ing them, to justify any statement of their existence or value. 

I have already alluded to the propriety of establishing a mint in California. 
This is important in many respects. At this time there is not coin to 
supply a currency. Much difficulty is experienced in procuring enough to 
pay the duties on forei^i goods. The common circulating medium is, 
therefore, gold dust, which is sold at 15.50 to 16 dls. per ounce. In the 
mines it is frequently sold much lower. The miners, the labouring men, 
are the sufferers from this state of things. 

Those who purchase and ship gold to the Atlantic States make large pro- 
fits ; but those who dig lose what others make. 
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I have ostimated that there will be 5,000,000 dls. coUeeted daring the cuy 
rent year, at 16 dls. per ounce, that sum will weigh 3^,125,000 ounces. 

Gold at the Uniteid States Mint is worth 18 dls. per ounce, making a dif- 
ference in value on that Quantity, between San Francisco and New York, of 
G,250,000 dls., which would be saved to the miners by the ertablishmeot 
dr a mint. 

I have also suggested its importance as a means of promoting and in- 
creasing our trade with the west coast of Mexico and South America. 

It is not doubted that the construction of a railway across the Isthmus of 
Panama, and perhaps the establishment of other lines of communication 
between the two oceans, will give to the products and manufactures of the 
older States of the Union command of the market of California, to the 
exclusion, in a great degree, of those of the west coast. 

A mint will therefore become of the utmost importance, to give such 
marketable value to silver bullion as to enable the merchants of those 
countries to keep up and increase their intercourse with our principal porti 
on the Pacific. 

The silver bullion shipped to Europe from the west coast of Mexico 
amounts to more than ten millions of dollars per annum. From the 
countries on the west coast of South America, probably an equal quantity. 
That from Mexico goes to pay for European importations into her ports on 
the Atlantic side. 

A market at San Francisco for this bullion will be the means of sub- 
stituting American and Chinese fabrics for those of European manufacture 
in all those countries. This will greatly increase the trade between China 
and California. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) T. BUTLER KING. 

To Hon. John M. Clayton, Secretary ofSiate, 
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